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Ir was in the little inn parlour, 
last occupied perchance by some 
light-hearted pleasure party, halting 
awhile during a boating excursion 
on the river, that the unfortunate 
Falkland told in faltering sentences 
the strange story of his deliverance 
to the bewildered friend who sat 
listening to the sad tale, his heart 
‘too full of sorrow and emotion to 
find room for words of comfort or 
consolation. 

Lying in the narrow street of 
Mustaphabad on the eventful even- 
ing which brought succour to the 
Residency garrison ; having fallen 
from his horse while gallantly lead- 
ing the assault against the rebel 
soldiery ; grievously wounded and 
almost insensible from the blows 
which had left their awful marks 
on the mutilated features—on that 
noble face which had served as a 
beacon throughout the defence of 
the Residency to animate the gar- 
rison ;—Falkland knew not what 
had happened to him till he became 
aware that his mangled body was 
being carried over the plain ina 
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closed palanquin. There was a hal 
at one time, through one fiery after 
noon, when the palanquin § was 
brought within some house, and he 
hoped, so far as he had the power of 
forming hopes, that he had been set 
down to die. The halt was made, 
as he heard afterwards, while the 
fate of the rebel Nawab remained 
in suspense, whose trial and execu- 
tion have been recounted ia these 
pages. It was thought by the fu- 
gitives that the Nawab might make 
terms for his life by disclosing 
their possession of the captive; but 
when the news came of his execu- 
tion, the gang which had escaped 
hurried off with their prisoner, 
making for the swamps and forests. 
at the foot of the great mountains. 

How could he describe the snffer- 
ings he endured? At first, indeed, 
the stupor in which he lay saved 
him from consciousness of his con- 
dition; but after a time, he knew 
not how long, he came to be aware 
of the dreadful state of his wounds, 
“But why try to describe what 
vo words can tell?” said the unfor. 
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tunate sufferer; “I was in that 
state when all desire of life had left 
me, all care for escape and return 
to home and friends; I prayed only 
for death: but yet, although in this 
loathsome state, I had still enough 
of the man left in me to withhold 
from taking my own life. Thus 
went on the dreadful days. How 
mortal man could have borne it, 
looking back on what I passed 
through, I hardly understand. 
Sometimes a merciful insensibility 
came over me; but then after a 
time I would awake again to the 
horrors of my condition. My 
captors were not all brutal; one 
man especially did his best to tend 
me in his rough fashion: but most 
of them shuddered as they passed 
my way, as well they might; and 
even if all had been humane, there 
could be little done to help the 
wounded. There were many of the 
party scarce able to drag themselves 
along for their wounds; even rags 
were scarce, and we seldom re- 
mained halted for a single night. 
At times my memory failed me 
altogether, and I forgot what I had 
been ; forgot that I hal—that I 
had a wife, mourning, perchance, 
my death: but one thing I had 
at last the sanity and strength to 
do, to cut off the mangled arm 
which lay rotting by my side ;” 
and raising, as he spoke, the cloak 
which he still wore, Falkland 
showed the sleeve of his coat hang- 
ing loose from his left shoulder. 

“ From that time,” he continued, 
“T began to mend slowly. I could 
swallow food, and sometimes, when 
our fugitive party halted, I was able 
to sit up; and now for the first 
time I came to realise the possibility 
that I might recover, and a desire 
to escape from my captors began to 
possess me. Our party was greatly 
diminished ; many had died, some 
had made off, several were killed, 
for they, too, were subject to attack 
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and plunder by the villagers for 
the sake of the money and jewels 
they were supposed to carry about 
with them. And now the leaders 
began to sound me about terms of 
ransom. We had been joined at 
different times by other fugitives, 
and some of the band were now, | 
believe, the chiefs of the rebellion, 
to whom no mercy would be shown, 
but who they themselves believed 
would be hunted down by the 
avenging and victorious British, 
unless they could offer sufficient 
terms to induce the Government 
to forego its just revenge. They 
thought they held this pledge in 
me; and so strong is the desire for 
life in even those who have least 
to live for, that I found myself 
ready to listen to their proposals. 

“The scheme was to send a 
messenger to the. nearest British 
territory with a letter from me, 
saying that they would give me up 
if assured of their own lives. There 
was great doubt and hesitation 
about taking this step; they feared 
that if my existence and their 
whereabouts were known, the Gov- 
ernment would be incited to further 
efforts in pursuit, and that I might 
be recovered and themselves caught 
without making terms. Thus they 
could not determine what to do, | 
did not show any eagerness to fall 
into their plans, for I did not know 
the history of these men, and how 
far they might have steeped them- 
selves in crime too deep to be ex- 
piated by my ransom ; and bitterer 
than to perish in the wilderness 
would have been a refusal of the 
Government to rescue me on these 
terms, 

“They wanted me to write in 
the Persian character, that they 
might know what I said; I refused 
to write except in English; thus 
for several days the negotiation 
made no progress. 

“ But with the prospect of deliver- 
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ance, the love of iife grew stronger. 
My senses, so long chilled to the 
miseries of the life I was leading, 
were awakening to the desire for 
escape ; and the sort of plan I had 
in my mind might have been car- 
ried out, but for a slight thing that 
happened one day. 

“The palanquin-bearers, by this 
time, had all died or run away, and 
the women of their zenanas, whom 
- the fugitives were carrying with 
them, and myself, were travelling 
on some miserable ponies, when, on 
fording a little stream at the foot of 
the mountains, I got off my pony 
to drink. The water ran bright 
and clear, reflecting every object 
like a mirror; and stooping down 
on the bank I loosened the band- 
age from my face, and then I saw 
—O good God!—I saw for the 
first time that fate had cut me off 
for ever from all that made life 
dear.” 

As Falkland said these words 
he pushed—whether by design or 
chance—the large - brimmed _ hat 
which he was wearing from off his 
head, and displayed the ghastly 
sight which had so far been par- 
tially covered, and of which Yorke 
had caught only a momentary 
glimpse at the time of their first 
meeting. The right side of the face 
was not maimed, but contorted; 
but the left side was defaced by 
awful scars, and a deep hollow 
marked the socket of the sightless 
eye. Happily he could not see 
the involuntary shudder of his sor- 
rowing friend. 

“ From that moment,” continued 
the unhappy man, “I cast away all 
thought of rescue. To return home 
seemed then to be worse than any 
death; and to my poor puzzled 
brain it seemed as if I must wander 
a ragged fugitive about these jun- 
gles till God should give me a re- 
lease. Why I did not myself put 
an end tomy wretched existence I 
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hardly know, nor on what grounds 
I justified myself in prolonging it 
It is deemed a noble thing to give 
up life for one’s country—why not, 
then, to save those whom we hoid 
dearest from pain and sorrow, and 
perhaps worse? But the narrow 
groove of sentiment in which we 
are taught to think restrained 
me, and the time went by when 
I could with reason have laid hands 
upon myself. 

“ How at last I got away, with 
the two men who had treated me 
better than the others, and who 
wanted to separate from the rest 
of the party, would be too long 
to tell. We went always north- 
ward, sometimes in danger and 
hard pressed, at others well treat- 
ed. My condition, I suppose, 
made me an object of pity; for 
no European has ever before or 
since passed through those parts 
with life. One of the Khans espe- 
cially treated us well. My two 
companions took service in his 
army, aud he gave me money to pur- 
sue my journey. By his help, and 
that of the good Jesuit missionaries 
on the road, I made my way at last 
down the great river to the sea- 
board. How long the weary jour- 
ney took I know not; the count 
of time often failed me. 

“ Arrived on the coast, I was re- 
ceived by the Catholic bishop, to 
whose care I had been commended, 
and with this good man I passed 
some weeks—or it may have been 
months—getting the rest I sorely 
needed. As he was a foreigner, and 
did not speak English, it was easy 
to keep the secret of my identity ; 
but to him, I think, I should have 
made known my name, for I was 
in need of money, and could at 
once have procured it from the 
bankers there on saying who I 
was ; but I wanted—yon will under 
stand what I wanted—to know first 
whether others were still dependent 
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on me whom it might be needful to 
assist. 

“The English merchants at this 
seaport used to send the bishop the 
Indian papers; for although he had 

-kept my arrival secret, and I saw no 
European but himself, the rumour 
had got abroad that a refugee from 

‘the Mutiny had arrived there over- 
land down the great river; and great 
sympathy, I understood, was shown, 
as well as curiosity, for further parti- 
culars of the journey. But the.only 
newspapers available were of too 
recent date for my purpose ; there 
was no allusion to the {events I had 
taken part in. I could read with 
pride that-the Mutiny was being 
suppressed, and our cause triumph- 
ant throughout the land; but there 
were no tidings of—of the one per- 
son whose fate was bound up with 
mine. I could not tell if she were 
alive or dead. 

“In that state I remained irres- 
olute; at times, indeed, I think I 
must have lost my senses, for the 
memory of what passed while at that 
place is almost blank: but I had 
determined at last to write to—to 
her, to tell her of my escape, and bid 
her farewell for ever, and then an- 
nouncing myself to the Government 
to make a provision for her com- 
fort, keepirg a trifle for myself to 
live upon in some retirement ; and I 
had even written the letters for the 

urpose, and was preparing to em- 
bark for Sitpe <- Sor 1 thought 
that when she heard of my escape 
and condition she would want to 
make a duty of coming to me, and 
I was determined to spare her the 

‘shock and the sacrifice—when one 

day the steamer arrived from Cal- 
cutta. The friendly merchant, as 
usual, sent the good bishop a pile 
of Indian papers, and in it I saw— 

ou know what, her marriage ! 

“ Yorke, Ido not blame her. I 
was punished for my folly and self- 
ishness. I might have known that 


her heart was always with her cousin ; 
but I took advantage of my friend- 
ship with her father to press my suit, 
while that man was kept at a dis- 
tance, both absent and discredited. 
What was I, to fasten my withered 
old body to that fresh young crea- 
ture? What more natural than 
that, after a decent interval, she 
should turn to her first love? I 
blame her not: while she was mine 
no wife could be more loyal ; but 
now I can see only too plainly that 
her love for me was far different 
from the passionate devotion I felt 
for her. No words can tell how 
dearly I loved her. 

“This news decided my fate. 
She must be saved from disgrace, 
at any rate. My escape must now 
remain a secret for ever. She did 
not want for money, so the one mo- 
tive which might have led me to 
divulge it no longer remained. I 
left the shelter of the good bishop’s 
house, having borrowed with his 
help sufficient for my purpose, 
and once more appeared among 
my feilow-men; but people under- 
stood my reason for concealing my 
features, and no one sought to force 
my confidence. I took ship for 
Europe, and wandered about, seek- 
ing for health I could not find, 
visiting old scenes full of tender as- 
sociations, avoiding my own coun- 
trymen. I had enough for my small 
wants. A modest property had pass- 
ed to a cousin of mine; to him 
alone have I divulged myself; it 
is agreed that he shall keep my 
secret, and retain a portion of the 
estate. 

“ Thus the time has goneon. How 
long it has been I hardly know; at 
times my memory fails me alto- 
gether. Do you know, Yorke, that 
until we met just now I had for- 
gotten your very existence, although 
the Residency days are fresh enough 
in other respects; my mind, I sup- 
pose, is so full of certain things 
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that there is no room for more. Now 
since we have met, [ remember all 
about you, and what a gallant share 
you took in the defence. 

“You will ask what I am doing 
here, and how my being here accords 
with my vaunted resolutions. I 
might have gdhe on in retirement 
to the end of the few days that re- 
main for me, when I met our old 
friend Mackenzie Maxwell. It was 
at some baths where I had gone to 
see if I could get relief from the 
torture from this remnant of a limb 
that afflicts me at times; he recog- 
vised me, and betrayed the dis- 
covery as you did. From him I 
learnt of Kirke’s downfall, and of 
his leaving India, and that he had 
taken service in Egypt. He was 
well pleased there, Maxwell said, 
and was to send money regularly 
home, and Olivia—and her chil- 
dren — would not want; Maxwell 
was in correspondence with her. 
Do you know, Yorke, I felt glad to 
hear they were separated; I even 
found myself wishing that Kirke 
might never return, and she be left 
a widow again. 

“‘ Maxwell and I soon parted: he 
was very good, and wanted to nurse 
me and have me to live with him; 
but this could not be. The secret 
would be found out; besides, a leper 
such as I am is not fit to live with 
anybody. So we parted, but he was 
to send me word if any help was 
needed. And that is what has 
brought me to England. The re- 
mittances from Egypt soon stopped ; 
Kirke has marched far away into 
Upper Egypt, and no news has 
come of him for many weeks. She 
draws his half-pay, which he got 
when he left the army; but what is 
that? And for her too, brought 
up in luxury, and never taught to 
think about money! She was in 
actual want when Maxwell found 
her out again. Poor child! she may 
have been ashamed to tell him she 
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was in debt, and so put off writing. 
It was only the other day he found 
her living in this poor cottage. 

“T could not be brave enough to 
stay away any longer. Maxwell 
would do what is needful, but I 
could not let my—my wife be a bur- 
den on him. We are carrying out 
a little plan which will place her 
in comparative comfort. She came 
here from miserable London lodg- 
ings in the autumn; the place is 
damp and cold for her, but ds: could. 
not pay her way from it again, 
Maxwell has now found a suitable 
home in a better climate, where she 
will move immediately. He has gone 
to make the final arrangements.” 

Such was the tale told by the un- 
happy man, the wreck of the gallant 
Falkland, to the sorrowful listener. 
Not all at once, or in one continuous 
story ; only by degrees did the un- 
fortunate sufferer find words, and 
the listener was too stricken with 
grief at first to press him with in- 
quiries: but after a time Falkland 
was able to proceed with his narra- 
tive, and Yorke to help him on by 
asking questions ; and in the influ- 
ence, perhaps, of the sympathy of 
his newly-found friend, and the long 
silence broken, the once proud and 
reserved man at last overcame the 
difficulty of speaking, and for many 
hours of the long evening the two 
sat together in the little parlour, 
by the dim firelight, while Falkland 
told the sad story of which an ab- 
stract has here been given. 

“ No,” said he, in reply to a ques- 
tion put by his friend, “I have 
no purpose to disclose myself. 
From the terror which such a dis- 
covery would cause her in every 
way she shall of course be saved. 
No, I did not come here to shock 
her with the dismal sight of my 
mutilated features ; but I could not 
resist the overwhelming desire which 
possesses me to look on her once 
more. I have been here two days, 








and she has not left the house. 
When Maxwell comes again he may 
be able to persuade her to take a 
walk with him past this house. The 
one desire which possesses me is to 
see her sweet face once again, before 
I drag myself away into some corner, 
to await the end which a merciful 
God will surely not defer much 
longer. Maxwell tried to dissuade 
me, but I felt that I could know no 
peace if I allowed this chance to pass 
away. I must see her dear face 
once more before I die. Sad it will 
be, and changed, I know, for he tells 
me she has suffered much; but it is 
still the face of truth and innocence : 
and oh! Yorke, it is the one satis- 
faction I am allowed to feel as the 
innocent cause myself of her unhap- 
py situation, that even if I had not 
come between her and her first love 
—for such I know now Kirke must 
have been—it would not have saved 
her from her present state of want 
and desertion.” 

It seemed to Yorke as if it added 
to the grotesque horror of the situa- 
tion, that their conversation should 
have been interrupted by the en- 
trance of the landlady bringing Falk- 
Jand’s supper, and to tell him that 
his own meal awaited him in the 
other room. She had evidently 
learnt so much of her lodger’s habits 
as to know that he wanted to be 
alone while taking food ; and Yorke, 
readily divining his wish, retired 
for a while, and notwithstanding 
the excitement of the situation, 
found himself able to eat his own 
meal—found himself indeed hun- 
gry from his long fast, and discuss- 
ing coolly with the landlady the 
commonplaces of the day,—doing so 
the more readily in order to divert 
the curiosity which she displayed 
on finding that he was acquainted 
with the invalid gentleman, whose 
object in staying at the inn at such 
a season she naturally wanted to 
find out. 
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And now, as the hours went on, 
spent chiefly by Yorke in listening 
to his companion, the time came for 
him to decide what to do for the 


night. It was only half- an hour's 


walk to The Beeches, but the house 
would probably be closed by that 
time, and his return so late might 
excite curiosity ; while to pursue the 
business of the morning, as would 
be expected of him if he went back 
to The Beeches, would in his pre- 
sent frame of mind be utterly dis- 
tasteful. Indeed, for the time, Yorke 
felt wholly unlike a lover; his 
heart was too full of the emotions 
kindled by this sudden awakening 
of old associations to find room for 
the selfish pleasure of the hour. To 
stay at the inn, on the other hand, 
was hardly practicable, and Falk- 
Jand was evidently tired and need- 
ing rest. Besides, Mrs. Polwheedle, 
whom all this time he had quite 
forgotten, might be in real distress 
and need of his services. So tak- 
ing leave of his unfortunate friend, 
and promising to return again short- 
ly, he started off on foot, there being 
no conveyance available, to catch the 
last train up to town from Shoal- 
brook ; and hurrying along the mud- 
dy road, had time to think at leisure 
over the strange revelation which 
that day had brought before him, 
while almost dismayed to find him- 
self reviewing it so calmly. The 
exercise was indeed a welcome re- 
lief to the excitement and distress 
of mind which this discovery had 
caused. Unhappy Falkland! who 
could wish that his life had been 
spared? And so changed as he was 
in every way, not only in feature, 
but in manner and mind. Yorke 
remembered now, what had not 
struck him at the time, that his 
ill- starred friend had not once 
asked him a single question about 
himself, Everything that had 
happened since his own misfor- 
tune seemed to be a blank to him, 
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save what affected the unhappy 
woman whose fate was bound up 
with his own forlorn existence. He 
was still as unselfish and noble- 
minded as ever ;—was not his pre- 
sent life one continued act of devo- 
tion and self-denial ?—but the Falk- 
land he once knew would have 
turned the conversation away from 
his own adventures and interests to 
inquiries about the life and aims of 
his friend. But suffering and mis- 
fortune had broken’ down his once 
strong character. 

Such were the sad reflections that 
came uppermost to Yorke tramping 
through the mud, and rain, till on 
reaching the station he took his seat 
in a carriage full of noisy people re- 
turning from some convivial enter- 
tainment at Castleroyal, who had 
evidently taken as much wine as 
they could carry, and whose boister- 
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ous merriment seemed like a devil- 
ish satire on the sufferings of the 
unhappy persons whom he had just 
left by the river-side—the unfortu- 
nate wife all unconscious in her lone- 
liness of the presence of the still 
more unhappy husband, close by, 
but hiding from her. 

Arrived at his lodgings, and let- 
ting himself in, Yorke went to his 
room without disturbing the peop 
of the house, to lie tossing on his 
bed, recalling the sad scenes which 
he had witnessed, seeking in vain 
for a way of deliverance for the un- 
fortunate husband and wife from the 
difficulty which beset them. But 
in the end nature asserted itself; 
young, healthy, and tired, he at last 
fell asleep, and slept as soundly as if 
there had been nothing to disturb 
his rest. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


It was late when Yorke awoke 
next day; for the housekeeper, un- 
aware of his return, had not called 
him, and the forenoon was well ad- 
vanced before he got to the hotel 
where Mrs. Polwheedle was staying. 

The lady was at home and received 
him in the public sitting-room, un- 
eceupied at the time by any one 
else. Mrs. Polwheedle, like the rest 
of the world, had grown older since 
he saw her last, more than seven 
years before, on the day following 
the relief cf the Residency, and was 
no longer to be called a middle-aged 
lady ; but she carried her years well, 
and, attired in decent half-mourning, 
she seemed softer and pleasanter 
than of yore. Accosting her visi- 
tor with warmth as an old friend, 
she seemed suddenly to be quite 
affected at seeing him; and a cer- 
tain amount of tearful emotion on 
her part, and friendly condolence on 
his, had to be gone through before, 


on his taking a seat beside her on 
a big velvet couch at the end of the 
large room, she plunged into the 
business which had led her to sum- 
mon him. 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke,—Colonel Yorke, 
I mean—lI beg your pardon I’m sure, 
but there have been so many changes 
since we met, and when my dear Pol- 
wheedle”—here the handkerchief 
came again into requisition, and 
Yorke waited patiently till she was 
able to proceed, —‘“ Oh, Colonel 
Yorke, I have seen—what do you 
think /—you will hardly believe me, 
but it is true—who do you think I 
have seen? I have seen him with my 
own eyes,—Falkland, poor Falkland 
—that we all made sure was killed 
—come back to life!” and her emo- 
tion struggling with the excitement 
at having such news to communi- 
cate, Mrs. Polwheedle fairly burst 
suto tears. 

“Yes,” she said, as soon as she 
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was sufficiently composed to be 
able to find words again, “I am 
sure there is no mistake about it; I 
wish there was, God forgive me for 
saying so, I was coming up from 
Tunbridge—I was staying there on 
a visit to the John Polwheedle’s 
—poor dear Polwheedle’s younger 
brother, you know—they have a very 
nice place, and keep their carriage, 
and everything very comfortable : 
well, I had got to the station and 
was looking after my luggage—for 
one is obliged to look after one’s 
own things in this country, with so 
many bad characters about—when a 
lady, at least I don’t know that she 
was a lady exactly, but she was 
very well dressed, with a real seal- 
skin jacket, trimmed with elegant 
fur; but, Lor’ bless me! everybody 
dresses well in England nowadays, 
there is such heaps of money : well, 
this lady slipped and fell on the 
pavement—at least she would have 
fallen if a gentleman had not caught 
her. He had on a large cloak and 
a big slouched hat. There she lay 
in his arms—his arm, I should say, 
for, poor fellow, he had lost the other; 
and of course a little crowd began 
to collect, and I was looking out for 
my pockets, for it was just the time 
for the swell-mob to be at their 
tricks, when the gentleman says to 
her in a low voice, ‘ You are not 
much hurt, I hope?’ ‘Not much, 
thank you,’ said the lady, in a 
mincing sort of way—at least I am 
sure she was not a lady, she had 
that dreadful Cockney accent—it’s 
worse than the chi-chi any day, and 
it’s my belief the falling down was all 
a sham,—‘ not much hurt,’ she said ; 
‘would you just help me to a cab?’ 

“¢Perhaps you will kindly do 
what is needful,’ said the gentle- 
man, turning round towards me— 
for I had come up quite close, you 
know, to see if I could be of use; 
and before I could say a word he: 
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had handed her over to me, and had 
walked off, leaving me with this 
creature dangling in my arms. It’s 
my firm belief, Yorke, the woman 
was no better than she should be; 
for as soon as she found out it was 
one of her own sex who was hold- 
ing her up, she rose and walked 
right away, without ever so much 
as saying Thank you, just as if there 
was nothing whatever the matter ; 
no more, you may depend, there 
wasn’t. But, dear me, this is not 
what I wanted to tell you. It 
was about the gentleman, Colonel 
Yorke, if you'll believe me, and if 
I never speak a word again, that 
gentleman was Falkland, as sure as 
I am a living widow. I knew him 
by his voice; you know what a nice 
voice he always had—low, but so 
clear; I should have known that 
voice among a thousand : but when 
he turned round I saw one side of 
his face for an instant, the other was 
all bandaged up, and then I was 
sure of it, although it was dread- 
fully altered. As for me, I felt as 
if I was rooted to the ground, and I 
thought I should have fainted away ; 
in fact, it is a mercy something did 
not happen to me, being subject as 
I am to a flow of blood to the head ; 
and when I got the use of my legs 
again he was gone. 

“ You may fancy my state of mind, 
I care up to draw my pension—for 
you know I like to look after my own 
money matters myself, and save ban- 
kers’ bills—and here I am going 
on for the third day in town, and 
living in this expensive hotel, too, 


and I have not been to the India . 


Office yet ; and there are the Joneses 
in South Wales—they are relatives 
of my poor Jones, you know—ex- 
pecting me to spend Christmas 
with them. I really don’t know 
what to do. I have written to 
Jane Polwheedle, that’s my sister- 
in-law ” 
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“Good heavens!” cried Yorke, 
interrupting her for the first time, 
“you surely have not written to 
tell her of this discovery.” 

“Oh no, my dear colonel,” re- 
turned Mrs, Polwheedle, looking very 
sagacious. “I merely said that my 
nerves had been upset by an acci- 
dent I saw at the railway station ; 
but I felt I must find some old 
friend to talk it over quietly with, 
or [should break down under the 
secret. I tried to find out Mac- 
kenzie Maxwell—he that was Resi- 
dency doctor at Mustaphabad, you 
know, and a great friend of poor 
Falkland—but he has gone out of 
town. And then I thought of you. 


I heard you were in England, and 
I went to Senior’s and found that 
they were your agents, and that 
you were staying only a few miles 
off, and they promised to telegraph, 
and here you are; and I have scarce- 
ly been able to sleep a wink or touch 


a bit of food since this happened. 
And now I am sure I don’t know 
what is to be done.” j 

Yorke asked if it was long since 
she had heard of the Kirkes. 

Not since Mrs, Kirke came to 
England, was the reply. Kirke had 
written himself from Egypt, some 
time back, to say he hoped to pay 
what he owed her soon, and men- 
tioned that his wife had gone rs to 
England. 

“Then had Kirke 
money from you too?” 

“No, it was a trifle his wife 
owed me; it was when we were 
living together in the hills—after 
we got away from the Residency, 
you know. La’ bless you! she had 
no more notion of money than a 
child ; and if I had not taken her 
in to chum with me, and managed 
the. housekeeping and all that, the 
servants would have robbed the very 
clothes off her back. Well, when 
the wedding-day came, there was a 


borrowed 
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smallbalance due on the account, 
and she, poor thing, came to me 
and said that she had made over all 
her money to Kirke, and given him 
a memo, of the debt, for him to pay 
at once; and I daresay she believed 
he did pay it, but he didn’t: he 
got married and went off without 
paying me; and when I sent him a 
little reminder to Mustaphabad, he 
wrote to put me off, and then the 
smash came, and I didn’t like to 
trouble them. But he wrote after- 
wards of his own accord from Egypt, 
as I said, although I have quite 
made up my mind never to see any 
more of my money.” 

“ How much was the amount ?” 

“ Well, it was about three hun- 
dred and seventy rupees—no great 
sum to be sure; still, as a poor 
widow myself 

“That would be about thirty- 
seven pounds, wouldn’t it, Mrs. 
Polwheedle? I have some funds 
which have been made available for 
meeting Mrs.—that is, for meeting 
Kirke’s obligations of this sort, so 
you will allow me to discharge this 
one at once.” 

The good lady for an_ instant 
looked pleased at the idea of re- 
covering the dong-standing debt, 
but presently wagged her head with 
a knowing smile. “No, no, my 
young friend ; I know where those 
available funds come from. Your 
purse must be a pretty long one if 
it is to pay all that man’s debts, I 
can tell you. Of course I should like 
to see my money again; that’s only 
natural, I haven’t too much to 
live on, you know; only my widow’s 
pension, and the special allowance 
they give me on account of poor 
Polwheedle’s services, and his small 
savings, and the trifle left by poor 
Jones ; still, ’m not going to take 
your money. If you must give it 
to somebody, give it to her, poor 
thing; she is sure to be in want 
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of it, wherever she is; for all she 
was so tall and grand- -looking, she 
was as helpless as an infant about 
housekeeping and money matters, 
and is still, you may depend; and 
T'll be bound that man in Egypt is 
not too free with his remittances.” 

“So you have no idea where 
Mrs. Kirke is?” said Yorke pre- 
sently, asking himself whether her 
old acquaintance might not per- 
chance be some help to the poor 
wife in her present distress, and yet 
doubtful as to the prudence of 
telling Mrs. Polwheedle what he 
knew. 

“T haven’t an idea; but I hope 
and. trust she won’t meet poor Falk- 
land, wherever she is. It would 
kill her, I. do believe. Colonel 
Yorke, I was always against that 
second marriage. I mistrusted the 
mun, for all he was sucha handsome 
man, and such a fine soldier; and 
now this seems like a judgment on 
her for marrying so soon, Why, I 
was seven years a widow after I 
lost my poor Jones, before I accept- 
ed Polwheedle. He wanted me 
to shorten the time ; but I was quite 
firm. There’s a want of delicacy, to 
my mind, in marrying again under 
seven years; don’t ‘you think so? 
After seven years it’s a different 
thing, of course ; but a woman should 
be delicate before everything.” 

Presently the conversation came 
back to the subject of Yorke’s visit, 
and Mrs. Polwheedle for the first 
time expressed her surprise at what, 
if she had not been so full of her 
own story, might have struck her 
at first, that Yorke had not appeared 
so much astonished at her .news as 
was to be expected. 

Then Yorke told her that he too 
had seen Falkland—the recognition, 
like hers, having been accidental— 
and expected to see him again very 
shortly ; although he evaded Mrs. 
Polwheedie’s very natural curiosity 


to know where and how the meet- 
ing had happened. Falkland, he 
added, did not know that he had 
been recognised by anybody else; 
for his sake and for Olivia’s, the 
secret must be kept; and he used 
all the earnestness of manner he 
could summon for the occasion, in 


exhorting Mrs. Polwheedle on no. 


account to divulge it. 

The lady at once promised com- 
pliance, but so readily and lightly 
that Yorke felt sure the promise 
would not be kept, and was filled 
with dismay at this new complica- 
tion; still more when he _ heard 
that Mrs. Polwheedle was expecting 
to meet some of the old Residency 
garrison that very day. She was to 
dine with Mrs. Peart, whose hus- 
band had been killed in the defence. 
“She has just taken a house at 
Notting Hill, you know, for herself 
and Kitty.” 

“ Kitty ?” 

“Yes; didn’t you know that 
Kitty Spragge had come home? 
Kitty Peart that was, Yes, she has 
brought home all the children; they 
Janded a fortnight ago—a bad time 
to arrive; but they got an empty 
steamer, which isa good thing when 
you have such a lot of children. 
Fancy that chit of a girl, as she 
used to be at the Residency, the 
mother of five children, ard the 
eldes¥not six! No, no,” continued 
the lady, wagging her head know- 
ingly, in reply to a question, “ young 
Spragge hasn’t come himself, and he 
isn’t likely to, either, with such a 
family to provide for. He has had 
enough to do to send them, let alone 
coming himself: he had to borrow 
five thousand rupees from the Agra 
Bank for their passage-money and 
outfit ; and when wiil he be able to 
pay that off, do you suppose, with 
him on four hundred and ninety- 
six rupees a-month, and no chance 
of any promotion? You would hard- 
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ly know Kitty again, she has grown 
so stout. Yes, lam going to take 
an early dinner with them, and then 
we are going with the eldest boy 
to the circus. I like to see good 
horsemanship myself; it reminds 
one so of one’s young days, But I 
can’t get that poor fellow out of my 
head.” 

Then Yorke, rising to go, again 
urged her to secrecy. As long as 
they kept the matter to them- 
selves, he pointed out, they per- 
haps might be able’ to help the 
unfortunate persons concerned in 
their difficulty. And he would 
come back soon and consult her as 
to what was best to be done. But if 
once the matter went beyond them- 
selves, their use and influence would 
be gone. This implied bribe had its 
effect, and Yorke would not leave 
until he had again extracted a sol- 
emn promise from her not to breathe 
a whisper of what she knew to Mrs. 
Peart or any one else. 

“So you won’t stay and take a 
little lunch ?” said the lady, as they 
shook hands for the last time. “I 
have ordered it for half-past one 
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o’clock punctually ; just a cutlet 
and mashed potatoes, and a little. 
bitter beer; but you are such a 
great man now,” she continued, as 
he declined her hospitality, “I sup- 
pose you would not care to stop and 
keep company with an old woman 
like me. Dear me! to think that 
you were a mere griff, as one may 
say, when the Mutiny broke out, 
and now here you are a colonel and 
all the rest of it. And if my poor 
Polwheedle had been spared, what 
honours he would have come in for, 
as commandant of the garrison, and 
responsible for everything! They 
would have made him a K.C.B. for 
certain; don’t you think so? and 
then I should have been my Lady 
Pol——” ; but the emotion called 
up by this picture of the greatness 
which should have been her portion, 
prevented the completion of the 
sentence, and Yorke left her stand- 
ing at the end of the big drawing- 
room, wiping away the tears which 
welled up at the recital of her loss, 
while the large mirror reflected the 
tremulous movement of her ample 
figure. 


CHAPTER LY. 


On leaving the hotel, Yorke has- 
tened to seek out Mackenzie Max- 
well and consult with him on the 
momentous subject with which he 
was oppressed, and which seemed 
for the time to dwarf all the other 
business of life into utter insigni- 
fieance. Yet he could not help 
thinking with a sort of languid 
wonder, as he hastened along, how 
small a part of the interview just 
ended had been devoted to the 
astonishing news which led to it. 
Mrs. Polwheedle had seen Falkland, 
and was still able to think about 
her luncheon and her visits; and, 
except for the gratification afforded 


her by having a listener, nothing 
had come ont of Yorke’s compli- 
ance with her urgent summons, 
And he himself too, notwithstand- 
ing this revelation, found already 
his thoughts at times wandering to 
other things. 

At Maxwell’s club, where he had 
not been seen for two days, Yorke 
obtained the address of his lodgings, 
and on inquiring at the latter place 
learned that the doctor had gone 
out of town, but was expected Back 
that afternoon ; and Yorke spent 
the hours restlessly wanderlng to 
and fro between his: own club and 
the house, too anxious and excited 
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to do aught else. At last, as it was 
growing dark, he was just leaving 
the house after making another of 
many fruitless inquiries, when a cab 
drove up with his friend inside. 

Maxwell recognising Yorke as he 
stepped out gave him at first a hearty 
greeting ; then as he stopped to 
pay the driver, an expression of re- 
serve came over him, and he stood 
hesitating on the pavement, not in- 
viting Yorke to enter the house, 
but as if waiting for him to go away. 

“T understand your doubts,” said 
Yorke presently, approaching him 
closely and speaking in a low voice ; 
“but there is no secret to be kept 
from me; I know all.” 

An expression of surprise and re- 
lief came over Maxwell’s face, suc- 
ceeded by one of distrust and 
anxiety. How much of the awful 
secret did Yorke know? 

“T have seen her,” continued.the 
other, “and I have seen him. It 
was by a strange chance. Will you 
not ‘lead the way in, that we may 
speak about this in private ?” 

Then, seated in the sitting-room 
whither Maxwell now conducted 
him, Yorke told him the events of 
the past evening, and the two friends 
mutually confessed the relief they 
found in being able to have this 
confidence on the subject. 

“T can’t tell you,” said the old 
doctor, “ what a burden this secret 
has been to me; and when I met 
you last, I felt that if I did not run 
away, I should be tempted to make 
a clear breast of it and consult you. 
And indeed I should have been 
well pleased to think that the poor 
lassie should have another friend 
at hand, for a friend I know you 
would be; although, of course, you 
can’t be expected to feel for her as [ 
do, who was like a brother to both 
father and husband. And I would 
have asked you at once to come 
down and see her; but then there 
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was his secret to keep too, so I was 
obliged to give you the cold shoulder 
for a bit, d’ye see? But I am truly 
glad to think that I have some one 
to talk the matter over with, for 
you are a man that can be trusted 
with a secret,” 

Maxwell then went on to explain 
the arrangements that had just been 
made. Comfortable lodgings had 
been taken for Olivia at a sheltered 
point on the south coast. Early 
to-morrow he meant to go down to 
Shoalbrook, to try and manage that 
the outcast should have one view of 
his wife, as Falkland had already 
explained, before she started with 
Maxwell for her new home. 

And could he not do anything to 
help the stricken pair? Yorke asked, 
and explained to his friend how he 
was staying in the neighbourhood, 
urging his strong desire to be of 
service. At least he could come 
forward to aid with his purse; so 
much of the distress as money could 
alleviate he might help to fend off 
from the unfortunate Olivia. 

But Maxwell said that there was 
no need for that now. No doubt 
she had been left in terrible straits 
at one time, before she made her- 
self known to Maxwell; for having 
been brought up abroad, and ‘the 
aunt with whom she lived asa girl 
being dead, she had found herself 
a stranger in England, friendless and 
almost without money. But Falk- 
land had enough to keep her from 
want, and if not, Maxwell himself 
had more than sufficient for his own 
simple needs, and was not likely to 
let the daughter of his old friend 
suffer, now that her condition was 
known. No, there was no need of 
money ; “and you, my dear fellow,” 
continued the doctor, “ must have 
plenty of use for all you have got, 
for you are just at the time of life 
when a man is likely to have not 
more than he wants. I suppose 
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you will be having a wife of your 
own soon. But no doubt the poor 
girl will be glad to see you now and 
again, to talk over old times. And 
perhaps her hus—, perhaps Kirke 
will be coming home, or at any rate 
sending her some money. He has 
assigned his half-pay to her already, 
and it was that she was living upon 
when she wrote to me—a bare star- 
vation allowance, of course, for one 
never accustomed to think about 
money. I don’t suppose there 
is intentional neglect; he seemed 
always to be very fond of her; it is 
simply, I suspect, the behaviour of a 
selfish man, in dreadful embarrass- 
ment and at ‘a distance. But we 
must take care he does not discover 
the secret; there is no saying how 
he might take it, or how it might 
affect his treatment of her. Her 
best chance of happiness, poor thing, 
is in being united to him again, 
horrible though the idea seems. 
And this is what Falkland, nobly 
unselfish as ever, himself wishes.” 

But Maxwell showed great alarm 
when Yorke told him of his inter- 
view with Mrs. Polwheedle, He 
concurred with the latter in think- 
ing it was hardly to be expected 
that the secret could now be kept. 
This new aspect of affairs made 
them look black indeed. Fresh and 
greater unhappiness awaited these 
unfortunate persons if the secret 
were divulged. He, too, must sce 
Mrs. Polwheedle, and endeavor to 
hold her to secrecy. 

Thus the two friends discussed 
the sad history of Falkland and 
Olivia, not talking quickly, for their 
hearts were too full, but in under- 
tones, and with frequent gaps be- 
tween reply and question, looking 
down as they spoke at the embers 
of the fire before which they sat in 
the dark room, as Yorke learned 
from the good doctor farther particu- 
lars about Olivia’s adventures since 
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she left India. Truly a time of 
trouble and suffering from first to 
last, with which she was ill fitted in 
every sense to struggle. 

At last Yorke rose to go. En- 
grossing though the subject of their 
conversation was, there must be 
an end of it. Maxwell had business 
to do, and he himself must be leav- 
ing town. , But they were to meet 
again next morning at the river- 
side inn. 

One question Maxwell put as he 
was leaving the room. Had Falk- 
land mentioned to Yorke the cir- 
cumstances of his meeting with 
himself, and did he describe at all 
how he had passed the last seven 

ears? 

Yorke replied that Falkland men- 
tioned the recognition as havin 
been accidental, and that he had 
frequently referred to his loss of 
memory, and the difficulty he found 
in recalling the past. 

Maxwell shook his head sadly. “I 
may as well tell you the whole 
truth,” he said. “ These injuries 
to the head have affected the brain 
in more ways than one. When I 
first met our poor friend he was un- 
der restraint abroad. He has been 
perfectly lucid ever since ; but Ihave 
reason to believe that the greater 
part of his time since his return to 
Europe has been passed in this way 
in different places. Happily for 
him he has no recollection of these 
times. But you have seen for yorttr- 
self what a mere wreck he is in every 
way of the noble Falkland whom 
we once knew. Would to God he 
had really been taken from us when 
we thought we had lost him !” 

Yorke on leaving Maxwell’s lodg- 
ings hurried to the station. He 
would just be in time to catch a 
train for Hamwell, and the best thing 
he could do would be to go to The 
Beeches. There he would be near 
to both Olivia and Falkland, and 
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ready to keep his appointment on 
the morrow; and he remembered, 
too, what all this time he had almost 
forgotten, that some explanation 
was due to his hosts for his sud- 
den disappearance ; still more, that 
a further explanation must be had 
with Lucy, and an understanding 
come to with her father. And yet 
for the time the prospect of hav- 
ing to do this seemed utterly dis- 
tasteful. The very notion that he 
should be scheming plans for hap- 
piness and wedded life appeared 
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like a sacrilege to the memory of 
his first love in her lonely wretch 
edness. 

The train passed through Shoal- 
brook Junction, stopping there for a 
minute ; the carriage was full as usual 
of business men returning home, 
each with his little basket of fish or 
game; some slept, others discussed 
the evening papers; while hard by, 
on the bank of the river which flowed 
swiftly on, were the two unhappy 
beings whose tragic fate he was 
watching, unable to avert. 


CHAPTER LVI, 


Yorke arrived at The Beeches only 
a few minutes before dinner-time. 
Everybody had retired to dress, and 
the blaze of lights and array of extra 
waiters bustling about betokened a 
.party, while the presence of the gen- 
tlemanly-looking person in the ball 
proclaimed that Mr. Hanckes was 
among the guests; but Mr. Peevor 
came out to greet him, receiving 
the apologies which Yorke made 
for his unceremonious departure 
in quite an apologetic manner. 
“Pray do not mention it, Colonel ; 
business is business, of course, and 
must be attended to; I am a busi- 
ness man myself, you know, I| 
have to go to town myself to- 
morrow ; treating you quite uncere- 
moniously, you see. But 1 am so 
glad that you have been able to 
return in time for dinner, as we 
have a few friends whom I should 
like to introduce to you. So sorry 
there was no carriage to meet you 
at the station: if we could have 
guessed you were coming by that 
train, I should have made a point of 
sending one. Those flies are so cold 
and drafty.” 

On descending to the blue draw- 
ing-room, Yorke found a large party 
assembled, including Mr. Hanckes, 


who had come down by the previ- 
ous train, and he had barely time to 
pay his greetings to the ladies of 
the family when dinner was an- 
nounced. Although the occasion 
did not lend itself to love passages, 
for Lucy was surrounded by visitors, 
it would have been easy for a lover - 
during the brief moment while he 
held her hand in his to exchange 
signals with the eyes that would 
have been easily understood ; but 
although she cast a timid inquiring 
glance at her hero, as if to learn in 
what mood to find him, it met with 
no response. Poor Lucy showed 
only too plainly that she was so 
much in love as to be ready to ac- 
cept her lover on his own terms; 
and in his present mood he was 
cruel enough to take advantage of 
his conquest. Perchance the ab- 
sence of difficulty in winning it had 
robbed the prize of its value. He 
did not even notice that she was 
taken in to dinner by Mr. Hanckes. 
It fell to him to give his arm to the 
hostess ; and sitting at the same side 
of the long table as Lucy, and at 
the other end of it, she could not 
see him, and he sat moody and pre- 
occupied, not caring to watch her. 
This eating and drinking, all this 
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pomp and display, and waste of 
food and wine, and show and glit- 
ter, jarred harshly on his senses, as 
he contrasted the forlorn condition 
of his two friends so close at hand, 
and he was in no humour for small- 
talk and civility, But Mrs. Peevor 
was at no time a great talker; and 
after a few necessary commonplaces 
‘about the children, and a_ polite 
reference to the business which 
called him away, she was sufficiently 
occupied in watching the progress 
of the feast. The lady on his right 
was one of those numerous members 
of society who go persistently to 
dinner - parties without the least 
intention of amusing or being 
amused, and on this occasion was 
allowed full liberty to gratify her 
tastes. But, long and dreary though 


the meal was to Yorke, the sitting in 
silence and inaction through the 
long courses seemed preferable to 
moving away; and when the ladies 


left the room—Lucy casting back 
as she passed out a timid glance, to 
which he merely answered with ar 
empty smile—Mr. Peevor moved up 
to his wife’s seat, and accepted his 
languid attention as sufficient en- 
couragement to launch into the 
domestic price-current with a degree 
of havering persistence that render- 
ed a listener superfluous, and was 
easily led on to protract the sitting 
to a much greater length than usual, 
till even some of the ten decanters 
showed signs of exhaustion. Yorke, 
as he well knew, had a duty to do 
in the drawing-room. To meet 
Lucy again otherwise than on the 
new footing justified by what had 
passed the day before would be 
eruel and cowardly. Yet because 
in his present mood it was a duty 
and no more, what had still to be 
done seemed now distasteful. Was 
it because the events of the last few 
hours had brought back so vividly 
the day-dreams of his early manhood, 
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and that he shrank from the effort 
of finally casting off the bonds 
which he bad worn so long that 
they had grown to be a part: of 
himself? Or was it the reason 
which he put before himself as the 
real one, that to be indulging at 
such a time in schemes for his own 
happiness was a selfish desecra- 
tion of old friendship for the two 
unhappy persons for whose suffer- 
ings he professed to feel so deeply ? 
Whatever the real cause, it was at any 
rate a sort of relief that the gentle- 
men sat unusually long over their 
wine, not moving to the yellow ” 
drawing-room till it was nearly 
time for the visitors’ carriages to 
arrive. Even then Mr, Peevor 
insisted on bringing up the different 
male guests to be introduced to 
him—middle-aged gentlemen all ap- 
parently connected in some way 
with the city; and then on taking 
him round to be introduced to 
their various partners, matrons of 
more or less ample figure, as his 
= Peevor’s) distinguished friend, 

olonel Yorke, the Victoria Cross 
man, and so forth. And on this 
occasion he was almost glad to 
have to go through the ceremony ; 
it gave him an excuse for avoiding 
Lucy, although he could not help 
noticing how “distraught she looked, 
as she interrupted the conversation 
in which Mr. Hanckes was engaging 
her to steal a troubled glance in his 
direction. Poor little Luey! he 
first real gentleman as it seemed to 
her that she had ever met, and a hero 
to boot, this noble creature who 
had won her simple heart almost 
from the first moment he looked at 
her, this splendid being she had 
fondly believed to have also fallen in 
love with herself; but the cup of 
bliss seemed now to be shattered 
almost before she had raised it to 
her lips, and for the first time in 
her short life, tranquil and tame, 
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she felt all the pangs of real un- 
happiness. 
ven when the guests, except 
Mr. Hanckes, who was to stop 
for the night, had taken their 
departure, and their party was 
reduced to half-a-dozen persons 
—for Miss Maria had not come 
down - stairs this evening—he en- 
gaged Miss Cathy in conversation 
in quite another part of the large 
room. Miss Cathy had taken 
advantage of the thaw to go out 
hunting that morning, and was full 
of regrets at his absence; there had 
been two capital runs, and so forth, 
although mostly over Sunfern 
Common, which was not like the 
grass country: and Yorke found it 
easy to keep the conversation to 
that subject, Mr. Hanckes coming 
up to join, and expressing his sym- 
pathy with Yorke in having lost 
is day’s *unting; for although not 
a hunting man himseif, he could 
understand how much the Colonel 
would have enjoyed it, especially in 
such company. Such a pity too for 
Miss Cathy to have been obliged 
to go alone. For Mr. Hanckes 
had made up his mind that Yorke’s 
attentions were paid to the horse- 
woman of the family, as became 
a military man, and was therefore 
quite easy about his presence in 
the house. Lucy meanwhile sat in 
a corner looking over an album of 
photographs which she had seen a 
hundred times before. 

But when the ladies rose to say 
good-night, and Yorke, who was 
standing near the door, opened it 
for them, Lucy’s face as she passed 
out, the last of the three ladies, 
looked so pitiful—he had held out 
his hand, which she took without 
raising her eyes—that he relented 
from his selfish preoccupation. 

“Lucy,” he said, in a low voice, 
following her into the hall, “I 
have to ask your pardon for a 
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hundred sins this evening; but I 
have been meeting with some very 
dear friends who are in sore trouble, 
and I could not shake off the effect 
it has produced, Can you forgive 
me if I tell you so much?” and at 
the look which accompanied these 
words, and which Lucy’s now up- 
raised eyes received, the poor girl’s 
face brightened up at once, and 
she stood irresolute returning his 
smile, while the tears of joy came up 
to relieve the anxious little heart. 
True, this was not quite what she 
had expected love-making to be; 
but then she had not yet quite got 
over her awe of her lover, and to 
know that he was her lover seemed 
sufficient happiness, 

She stood still in the hall, wait- 
ing for something more to be said, 
or perhaps trying to say something 
herself ; while Cathy, who had left 
the room just before her, divining 
possibly that the conversation was 
of an interesting nature, had hur- 
ried up the staircase and was now 
out of sight. 

“But we must not stand here,” 
continued Yorke, with a smile, “ or 
Mr. Hanckes will be jealous ;” and 
Lucy tripped off, her heart dancing 
with joy. 

Certainly, thought Yorke, as he 
watched her graceful little figure 
retreating, the rich brown hair and 
the handsome toilet seeming to be 
in keeping with the luxurious sur- 
roundings of the scene, if a man may 
be satisfied with a pretty face, and 
a loving heart, and a sweet temper, 
I must be an ill-conditioned fellow 
to feel any misgivings. 

The die was cast now at any 
rate, but he felt in no humour for 
an interview that night with Mr. 
Peevor; nor was a convenient op- 
portunity afforded for doing so. Mr. 
Hanckes retired at once, announcing 
himself to be an early sleeper; and 
Mr. Peevor apologetically proposed 
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that there should be no billiards that 
evening, as he had to go to town 
himself early next day on business. 
So Yorke sought his room to think 
over the strange incongruity of his 
position. So long believing himself 
to be inconsolable, and now to be 
establishing new interests; and tos 
have found real happiness im his 
grasp at last, at the very time when 
he found himself again in Olivia’s 
presence—to be making love to an- 
other woman when his first love, 
the only woman he used to think 
whom he ever could love, was in 
loneliness and suffering hard by. 
And there came up, too, the sense 
that a new duty must now fall 
upon him. He could not minister 
to Olivia’s wants. In her deserted 
condition anything like familiarity 
must be guarded against as lead- 
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ing to possible misconception ; but 
could he reconcile it to his duty to 
be taking his pleasure while Falk- 
land was hiding his sufferings im 
some lonely retreat? Was it not 
his plain duty to devote himself 
so long as his leave lasted to compan- 
ionship with Falkland’s wrecked 
fortunes? Life was now very sweet 
to Yorke; and it was with a full 
sense of the extent of the sacri- 
fice that he resolved to make it, 
if Falkland on the morrow should 
show any disposition for his com- 
panionship. But this must not pre- 
vent his coming to an understand- 
ing with Lucy’s father. That was 
a plain duty too. 

But Yorke’s was not the age for 
broken nights, and while arranging 
his plans for the morrow he soon 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER LYII. 


It seemed to the household of 
The Beeches to be yet early in the 
night, but in reality it was morning, 
although still quite dark, when its 
slumbering inmates were aroused 
by an alarm of fire. But Yorke, 
jumping up and buddling on some 
clothes, could make out soon among 
the hurried questions and answers 
exchanged between Mr. Peevor 
inside his room and the butler 
without, interrupted by exclama- 
tions from Mrs, Peevor about the 
children, and general banging of 
doors and whisperings in the cor- 
ridors, that the butler was trying 
to explain that it was not The 
Beeches which was on fire, but some 
place in the neighborhood. John- 
son, the engineer, who slept outside, 
getting up to tend the furnaces, had 
seen the glare, and had awakened 
the butler to know if the engine 
should be sent ; and the word “ fire” 
having been caught up by somebody 
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who heard the noise of Johnson’s 
knocking at the door, the alarm 
had been spread over the whole 
house. 

“ Isthere an engine on the place?” 
called out Yorke to Mr. Peevor ; 
“of course you will send it, sir; I 
will go with it; I will be ready ina 
minute.” 

“ And I too,” cried Mr. Hanckes 
from his room; “ T’ll just get ’old of 
a few warm things first;” and in a 
few seconds the two gentlemen were 
hurrying down-stairs, the shutting 
of doors as they passed along the 
corridor indicating that the fair in- 
mates of the different chambers had 
all-been aroused by the alarm, and 
were pecring out in dishabille, to 
know what all the noise was about. 

Issuing from the house, Mr. 
Peevor calling to them, as the but- 
ler opened the hall-door to let them 
out, to be sure and wrap up well o 
they would take cold, the gentle- 
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men found that by Johnson’s exer- 
tions the engine had already been 
brought out into the stable-yard, 
while harness was being put ona 
couple of horses, + “It was I got 
Peevor to have an engine on the 
place,” said Mr. Hanckes to Yorke 
as they stood waiting in the yard; 
“ I can’t abide fires. We had a fire 
in our warehouse once, with fifty 
thousand gallon of hoil all round— 
balsam to the tune of fifty thousand 
gallon all round, ready to blaze up. 
A nice little bonfire it would have 
made, I expect. That was a 
anxious moment, | do assure you; 
it was touch and go, and no mis- 
take; and we just got it under in 
time. But we live and learn. I’ve 
took precaution enough since, and 
now we could flood the ’ole place— 
the whole place could be flooded in 
five minutes. And then I gave 
Peevor no peace till he bought an 
engine too. ‘ Peevor,’ I says, ‘ you’ve 
got a sight of valuables, and every- 
thing a man of taste can want, ex- 
cept an engine to keep ’em safe; do 
you want to be burnt out of ’ouse 
and ’ome—do you want to be burnt 
out of house and home some fine 
night? You must just get a first- 
class hengine, that’s what you must 
do, and lose no time about it.’ 
And so he got me to choose a en- 
gine for him, and a real beauty it 
is, made to order with all the latest 
improvements, and it may be of use 
to the neighbours as well as to him. 
Not that we shall do much in the 
salvage line to-night, I expect; the 
fire seems too much gone for that ;” 
and indeed from where they stood 
the glare could be seen in the sky, 
high above the yard wall and the 
garden trees beyond. 

“ Here comes the horses at last,” 
eontinued Mr. Hanckes ; “if our lads 
at the shop weren’t a trifle smarter 
than. Peevor’s own people, it ain’t 
much balsam we should turn out in 
the course of a twelvemonth, nor 


yet much clarifying neither. Now 
then, which of you boys are coming ? 
there’s room for six, besides John- 
son and me. Colonel, you'll drive, 
I hope; it’s a case of pace, this is,” 
And Yorke taking the reins jumped 
on the box; and the others, gar- 

*deners and stablemen, clambering 
up on the side seats, the engine 
rattled out of the yard, and along 
the avenue, faster than the horses 
had ever gone before. " 

As they entered the highroad at 
the end of the avenue the glare was 
so bright it seemed as if the fire 
must be close at hand; but the men 
said that there was no house near 
to The Beeches in that direction, 
and Yorke drove furiously along the 
road, waiting for the first opening to 
turn towards the fire. 

A very few minutes’ driving 
brought them to the point where 
the road turned down towards the 
river, the same down which he had 
made his eventful walk with Lucy, 
and there an opening in the line of 
hedge showed them the fire itself, 
the glare of which had been seen so 
high in the sky, blazing at the bot- 
tom of the hill, evidently on the 
bank of the river. 

“Tis the inn by the river,” said 
one of the men; “’tis the River 
Belle ; how it do blaze, to be sure !” 
and in another moment they lost 
sight of the actual flame, as Yorke 
turned the horses at a gallop down 
the steep hill. 

The party were silent now, busy 
in holding on to their narrow seats, 
as the engine swayed to and fro 
with the furious driving, the glare 
becoming brighter every moment. 

The bottom of the hill was soon 
reached, and, rattling round the 
corner, Yorke pulled up the horses 
short at the river-bank, as the truth 
of which he had an uneasy fore- 
boding during the drive was now 
made clear. On the right, where 
the inn should be, all was dark and 
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still: the burning house was on 
their left—it was Olivia’s, 

While the others jumping from 
their seats began to set about get- 
ting the engine ready to work, 
Yorke ran forward a few paces 
through the gate into the little 
garden. 

The house was now all on fire, 
flames rushing out of the roof and 
windows. Before it on the lawn 
stood a few onlookers, gazing idly 
at the spectacle which lighted up 
their faces. 

“ You’ve a-come along with that 
there engine, I suppose, sir?” said 
one of the little group to Yorke, a 
stout elderly man, whom he at once 
recognised to be the landlord of the 
River Belle. “Taint a bit of good 
pouring water on that there fire; 
you might pour the whole river on 
it now, and nothing come of it.” 

“ And the family?’ said Yorke, 
almost breathless with excitement, 
—* the lady and children?” 

“Oh, they was got out all right, 
and the nuss too; but the gentle- 
man 44 

“ What gentleman ?” 

“Him as was staying at my 
place, over at the Belle yonder,” 
said the man, pointing in the 
direction of the inn; “he saved 
the lady first and then the children ; 
*twas wonderful to see how he went 
up the ladder, and him with only 
one arm too, *I'was an uncommon 
close thing, sure, for the house is 
that frail it didn’t want much light- 
ing; it was all in a blaze afore a 
soul heerd of it.” 

Yorke stood silent, and the man 
went on. 

“Yes, ’twas a wonderful sight 
to.see: there was the lady a- 
wringing of her hands at the win- 
der, and the nuss a-screaming like 
a railway whistle; and we puts the 
ladder up agen’ the winder, and the 
gentleman he runs up it,and helps 
the nuss down—hands her to our 
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Joe—that’s our pot-boy—who was 
close behind of him, and then he 
wants the lady to follow; I seed it 
all myself, for I was nt9a to 
keep the ladder steady; but the 
lady she calls out that the children 
are inside, and so the gentleman he 
goes in at the winder, and brings 
out the two children, fust one and 
then the other—for you see he 
couldn’t carry but one at a time 
because of him only having one 
arm—brings them right out of the 
fire, as one may say—for it were 
burning very fierce even then, al- 
most as fierce as you see it a-burn- 
ing now—and hands them out to 
our Joe; and the poor little things, 
though they was in their night- 
shifts they wasn’t even singed) for 
he covered them in his big cloak— 
only frightened a bit ; and then the 
gentleman he wants the lady to step 
over the window-sill and on to the 
ladder, but she seemed all dazed like 
with fear; I could sce her a-standing 
before the window looking as it 
might be at a ghost. Then the gentle- 
man he calls out to Joe; ‘Can you 
pass me up a bit of rope?’ says he. 
So we soon gets a bit of rope and 
hands it to Joe, and he hands it to 
the gentleman, and the gentleman 
he tried for to tie the lady up with 
it, but couldn’t manage it on account 
of his having only one hand, you 
see. So then Joe he goes up, and 
the two together they the 
rope and a sheet round the lady 
(who seemed all in a faint like), 
and lifts her out, and then they all 
come down,—fust the lady, and then 
Joe holding one end of the line, and 
the gentleman a - holding of the 
other, and every one a-shouting like 
mad—for there was quite a erowd 
round here—to see him so gallant 
aud dextrous. And our Joe, he 
behaved uncommon well too—I 
must say that for our Joe. Well, 
sir, we all thought they was quite 
safe out of it, and a good job too, 
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when just as they had got to the 
bottom, and the lady was on the 

ound, a great piece of the eave- 
Poard~-that there great piece as you 
see lying there—came down and 
struck the gentleman on the head, 
and he fell off the ladder, stunned 
like, as well he might be, for it 
must be a matter of half a hun- 
dred-weight if it’s a pound. Oh, it 
were a pity !—it were indeed, and 
him having acted so gallant and 
noble.” 

Yorke had stood still, fascinated 
by the tale, listening to the man’s 
recital, The words came with dif- 


ficulty as he asked, “ Was the gen- 
tleman much hurt ?” 

“Stunned complete, and his poor 
face was an awful objec’. The lady, 
she knelt down by him on the wet 
ground, and took hold of his hand 
m hers and began a-rubbing of it; 
but that wouldn’t do no good, of 
course. We carried him in to the 
Belle, and my missis is a-looking 
after him, and Joe has run for the 
doctor ; he ought to be back soon. 
His face is that ghastly—well, ’tis a 
sad thing, surelie, to save four lives 
and maybe lose of his own, and him 
having acted so gallant and noble.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


The little inn was crowded with 
people, for the fire had aroused the 
whole neighbourhood; and the 
lookers-on, now that the interest 
was transferred here from the blaz- 
ing house, had for the most part 
adjourned to the tap to discuss the 
event over something to drink, and 
perhaps to get a further glimpse of 
some of the principal actors in it; 
but the good landlady, standing by 
the door of the parlour into whic 
Falkland had been carried, kept 
off the curious from looking inside, 
while giving her instructions to the 
maid busily employed in the tap- 
room on the other side of the pas- 
sage. She recognised Yorke, how- 
ever, as Falkland’s friend, and at 
once gave him admission. 

The body of the injured man had 
been placed on the little conch; be- 
side it knelt Olivia, her long hair 
falling loose over her shoulders, 
grasping her husband’s hand in her 
own, and gazing with blanched and 
horror-stricken face at the mutilated, 
senseless features before her. Re- 
morse, terror, pity, and affection 
made up a look of agony in the un- 
happy wife’s face in keeping with 
the tragic situation. 


Yorke could find no words of 
comfort or consolation, nor could he 
tell from her rapt look whether she 
was conscious of his presence. 

Some time he stood behind her, 
gazing, too, at the sad spectacle— 
the scars made by the accident 
blending with the old wounds; then 
he stepped forwards, and gently 
drew the coverlet over the shat- 
tered face. 


As he did so, Olivia raised her 


head and looked at him with the 
same horror-stricken, stony stare. 
No sign of recognition eseaped her, 
yet he could see she knew him, and 
understood the motive for his action. 
Then she again looked away from 
him to the muffled figure. 

Yorke thought at first that Falk- 
land was dead; but gazing at. the 
body in the stillness he could per- 
ceive a slight movement. He placed 
his hand on the heart: it was still 
feebly beating. 

As he did this, Olivia again 
looked up, with an expression of 
dumb inquiry. 

“ He still breathes,” said Yorke, 
in a low voice. - 

Then Olivia turned her face again 
towards the figure on the couch. 
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Thus the time passed. Yorke 
stood silent by Olivia’s side, while 
she sfill knelt, holding Falkland’s 
hand. She seemed too deeply af- 
fected to be accessible to any attempt 
at, consolation. 

Presently the landlady opened 
the door, and the doctor entered the 
room, He was an elderly man, 
kindly looking. He felt Falkland’s 
pulse, watching Olivia the while, 
and then beckoned Yorke aside, “ I 
must examine the patient,” he said, 
“to see what the injuries are: car 
you remove the Jady? Poor thing, 
she seems greatly affected, and no 
wonder ; they tell me he saved her 
life and her children’s; but I fear 
he may have lost his own in doing 
so,” 

Olivia looked up at them as they 
whispered in the corner, and then 
pointing with her eyes at the pros- 
trate form before her, as if inviting 
them to proceed with their task, 
bent her head down, burying her 
face in her hands, which rested on 
the edge of the couch. 

“She will not leave her post,” 
said Yorke, in an undertone. “ He 
was a very dear friend, although 
they had not met for many years; 
you had better let her stay. The 
shock has been great; I fear to at- 
tempt to reuse her from it, The 
family doctor—a very old friend— 
is coming down this morning and 
should be here soon; if anything 
immediate is required, pray do it; 
but otherwise it would be better to 
wait till he arrives,” 

A few minutes passed, and the 
doctor, again covering the shattered 
features, drew Yorke aside. There 
was concussion of the brain, he 
said, and great. depression of the 
heart’s action. Whether relief by 
an operation might be possible he 
could not say at present ; perhaps 
it would be better to wait till Dr. 
Maxwell arrived; at any rate there 
was nothing to be done just at pre- 
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sent ; he would call again shortly to 
meet him. Could he and his wife be 
of any use? the lady must be in a 
very destitute condition ; they would 
gladly receive her and the children 
for a time ;. they lived about a mile 
off. But Yorke said he would tele- 
graph to a lady in town, who was 
an old friend, to come down at once. 
It. seemed, indeed, the best. thi 
he could do; for the idea occu 
to him that by enlisting Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle’s services as a principal in 
this difficulty, she might be the 
more readily induced to keep the 
secret of which she was already 
ossessed. And the doctor, as he 
eft the room, promised to drive 
straight to the nearest post-office 
with the telegram which Yorke had 
scribbled on. a leaf of his pocket- 
book. 

Time passed on, and the grey 
winter daylight came into the little 
room, where Olivia still knelt by the 
couch, her face buried in her hands. 
Was her poor stricken heart send- 
ing up some broken prayers to 
heaven, or was she too crushed to 
think? All was now quiet about 
the place. The people who had 
hung about the tap-room having 
come to the end of their cash or 
their capacity for beer, had gone 
their several ways; the children ap- 
penesie had been gotten to sleep, 
or there was no movement up-stairs, 
and Yorke seemed to be the only 
person awake, as standing by the 
window he looked out on the dull 
winter landscape—the swollen river 
flowing by, the view bounded by 
the leafless branches of the trees 
which bordered its banks, the 
smouldering ruins of the burnt 
house ia the foreground, while the 
past history of the two unfortu- 
pate beings who shared the. little 
ehamber. with him passed swiftly 
through his mind. Ruin indeed! 
What picture could depict the ruin 
which had fallen on these two—the 
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best, the noblest, as he used to 
think, of all he knew ? 

Presently the sound of wheels 
could be heard, and a carriage stop- 
ped before the inn, on the road 
which ran by the back of the house. 

Yorke went out to see who had 
come, and turning round as he left 
the room, he saw that Olivia, still 
on her knees, did not appear to 
notice his departure. 

As he came up to the carriage, 
Mr. Hanckes, who had just got 
down, was helping Lucy to alight, 
followed by her maid. 

Lucy had come to fetch the lady 
and children, the news of whose 
escape and homeless condition had 
been conveyed to The Beeches by 
the engine party returning from 
their fruitless errand. The carriage 
was full of cloaks and shawls. Mrs. 
Peevor would have come, but was 
not ready. “I was dressed first,” 
Lucy explained, “and papa thought I 
had better start at once, so that no 
time might be lost, and Mr. Hanckes 
was kind enough to come too, and 
says he will walk back to make 
room.” There was more to the 
same effect, messages of condolence 
and inquiries after the poor gentle- 
man who was so dreadfully hurt. 
Mr. Peevor would come down pre- 
sently with Johnson to see if he 
could be moved to The Beeches ; 
but there were pressing entreaties 
that the lady and children would 
return at once in the carriage. 

Mr. Hanckes moved off to have 
a look at the fire, while Yorke 
thought for'a moment what would 
be best to do, A woman might 
aha supply the consolation and 

elp for Olivia, of which she must 
be sorely in need, but which he 
felt unable to give; but he shrank 
from letting Lucy witness the scene 
within; nor, he felt sure, would 
Olivia be persuaded to leave her post 
at present. Above all, the secret 
must be kept if possible. He re- 


plied, therefore, that the lady would 
not wish to leave at present, till the 
doctor came from town, who was 
expected very soon. He was an 
old friend, and would advise what 
to do. The injured man lay be- 
tween life and death, and there was 
the deepest anxiety till Dr. Maxwell 
should arrive and propose some 
treatment. But he would tell Mrs. 
Wood of the kind plans suggested, 
and would urge her to accept the offer 
later in the day, unless indeed a 
lady, an old friend, who had been 
telegraphed for, or Dr. Maxwell, 
should propose to take her away. 
At any rate she would feel deeply 
the kindness of Lucy and the family. 

Lucy asked if she could not take 
back the children—they at any 
rate would be better out of the 
way; and Yorke explained that 
they had been put to bed, and were 
asleep. But later in the day it 
might be a great kindness to send 
for them. 

“ And you yourself?” asked Lucy, 
whose earnestness in the matter had 
so far kept her free from é¢mbarrass- 
ment, and who was talking to her 
lover with more self-possession than 
she could have commanded a few 
hours before. 

“T will stay, at any rate till Dr. 
Maxwell arrives. I will then send 
word what is proposed, or come to 
tell Mr. Peevor myself. Pray ask 
him not to be at the trouble of 
coming himself, 6r sending again 
till he hears from me ; perfect quiet 
is the best thing for the injured 
man.” Yorke wanted to keep the 
family away till he could arrange a 
plan with Maxwell. 

“The poor Rares was an old 
friend of Mrs, Wood, we hear,” said 
Lucy. 

“Yes, they knew each other in 
India some years ago ; we were all 
intimate together; that accounts for 
the interest I take in them: it is a 
strange story.” As Yorke said this 
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with as much indifference of man- 
ner as he conld comniand, he 
could see that Lucy was conscious 
that more was meant than was im- 
plied. There was a moment’s em- 
barrassment, and then Lacy, step- 
ping back to the carriage, produced 
his dressing-bag. “Rundall, the 
man who waits on you,” she said 
with « little blush, “has put up 
your things for you. I thought per- 
haps you might be wanting to stay 
for atime, and that it might be 
useful to bring this.” And as 
Yorke took the bag from her he 
could not forbear from pressing the 
little hand, accompanying the action 
with a kindly glance which sent 
Lucy’s eyes — with pleasure. 
The next moment he felt ashamed 
of doing so; was this a time for 
love-making, when those he pro- 
fessed to hold so dear to bim were 
close by, the victims of a dreadful 
fate ? 

And yet something was due to his 
gentle little sweetheart. “Lucy,” 
he said, with some hesitation— 
“Lucy, dear, you must be thinking 
me a sulky, ill-conditioned fellow. 
But don’t judge me, please, by late 
appearances. I believe you will 
find me a simple, straightforward 
fellow enough, who will try at any 
rate to deserve his good fortune,”— 
and again he pressed the little hand 
which he still held; “ but can you 
understand that—that I have been 
living another life all these years be- 
fore we met, and that there have 
been other interests and other feel- 
ings at work? Lucy, dear, some 
day perhaps I may be able to tell 
you a part of my history, and if you 
knew it, you are so single-minded I 
think you would not wish me to 
play the lover just now.” 

Emote glance upwards was a suffi- 
cient reply, nor was there time for 
more, Mr. Hanckes at this moment 
coming up again with the maid, who 

also had gone to look at the fire; 
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and after seeing the party drive 
away, Yorke returned inside, and 
opening the parlour-door quietly, 
looked into the room, Olivia had 
not changed her place, but was no 
longer kneeling; she had sunk on 
the ground, her head still resting on 
the couch and buried in her hands, 
Asking the landlady, who was now 
up and about again, not to dis- 
turb her, Yorke sought a room 
and made his toilet; and then com- 
ing down-stairs found that some 
breakfast had been got ready for 
him in the bar-room, of which he 
could not help fecling ready to par- 
take, thinking, as he did so, what 
an unconscious satire on the mise- 
ries of life was the need for sup- 
plying its daily wants. Here was 
a scene enacting in the next room 
of a sort to harrow the coldest na- 
ture, even if there were no special 
ties involved; yet in the midst of 
these miseries he could still be 
hun The landlady wanted to 
take in some tea to Olivia, but 
Yorke stopped her: that grief at 
least was too sacred to be disturbed. 
Nor would Yorke himself return to 
the room on the other side of the 
are till Maxwell should -arrive ; 
e was due by this time, 

Presently the sound of wheels 
was heard, and his cab drove u 
Outside under the trees Yorke le 
him acquainted in a few words with 
what had passed, and then led the 
way to the little parlour. 

Olivia was still as Yorke had last 


seen her, a gereny on the floor, her 


head buried in her hands, which 
rested on the edge of the couch, 
She did not move as they ap- 
proached. 

Maxwell felt the pulse of the pros- 
trate form for a long time and in 
silence. Then he stooped over it 
and laid his hand on the heart, 

“It is all over,” he said at last 
in a low voice to Yorke, who stood 
by anxiously watching him; “he 
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must have been dead some ‘ime,” 
and drew the covering over the 
part of the face which was still 
exposed. 

“ Olivia,” he then said in louder 
tones; taking one of her hands, 
“will you not come to your chil- 
dren ?” 

At this appeal Olivia, raising her 
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head, turned her pale face up to- 
wards him, the large eyes staring 
fixedly at him, as if uot .under- 
standing what was said. 

Maxwell made asign to Yorke 
to help, and the latter taking her 
other hand, the two lifted her 
from the ground and led her from 
the room. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Long and anxious was the con- 
sultation. between the two friends, 
when an hour or more afterwards 
Maxwell rejoined Yorke down-stairs, 
and they paced together the little 
garden before the inn. Both felt 


that there was no cause for sorrow 
in the fate of their friend, bereft of 
hope, and whose heroic death was 
in harmony with his noble self-sac- 
rificing life; and after a short time 
their thoughts turned to the cares 


of the living. The shock undergone 
by Olivia had been greater to the 
brain than the nerves, said the 
doctor; there was great mental ex- 
citement, and no relief from tears 
or faintness; and it was difficult to 
decide what was best to be done. 
Stay here she could not, yet she 
was not fit to travel to the south, 
as was intended, ‘still less to be left 
alone. “I almost think,’ he con- 
tinued, “it would be best to accept 
the offer of your friends, and take 
her to them for awhile, if you think 
they are really prepared to exercise 
so much hospitality.” 

Yorke knew enough of the 
Peevors to feel sure of this, and 
that, under present circumstances, 
they would not in the least resent 
her being taken to them under an 
assumed name, should’ they come 
to know it afterwards, They were 
just the people not to feel prudish 
at such a thing, and they would 
eertainly be kind and hospitable; 
but then the difficulty of keeping 


the secret would be much increased 
by going to The Beeches. 

“It is no good trying to keep the 
secret,” replied Maxwell; “she has 
told it to the landlady half-a-dozen 
times already, although the latter 
evidently regards it as a delusion 
brought on by the shock. And 
then there wil! have to be an in- 
quest, so that secreey seems impos- 
sible. Mrs. Polwheedle will be a 
comfort if she comes, bringing an 
old face at any rate; but she at the 
most could take her into London 
lodgings, and that would not bea 
fit place for her. Perfect quiet is 
what is wanted, and that, I under- 
stand, she might get at your friends’ 
house. I really think that is the 
best thing we can do for her just at 
present. But we must wait and see 
whether Mrs. Polwheedle comes.” 

That lady arrived about mid-day. 
Yorke had done no more than jus- 
tice to her good-nature in sending 
her this summons. She had come 
down by the first train after receiv- 
ing it, taking a fly from the Shoal- 
brook station. It was not perhaps 
very easy to convey to her a clear 
idea of what had happened, she had 
so much to say herself; but she was 
unaffectedly glad to be of use; and 
as she mounted the narrow staircase 
after exchanging a few words with 
the landlady, a st feeling of 
sympathy with’ Olivia was mingled 
with a sense of self-importance at 
having been called on to help. 
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When Maxwell rejoined Yorke, 
after showing Mrs. Polwheedle up- 
stairs, he had thought of a tempo- 
rary home for Olivia... A cousin of 
his, a maiden lady, was head of a 


small sisterhood in the neighbour- 


hood of London, where perh 
Olivia and her children might. be 
received for a time. There she 
would be free from intrusion, and 
be sure of quiet and good pursing 
if needed. And, imdeed, she was 
likely to want it, continued the 
doctor; this brain excitement was 
very distressing and serious, He 
would go to Shoalbrook at once 
and telegraph to his cousin from 
there, and also procure a sedative, 
and if possible see the coroner, and 
arrange also for the unfortunate 
husband’s funeral, returning to the 
inn as quickly as possible. But 
it might not be practicable to se- 
cure her reception at the sisterhood 
that day; Yorke had better see his 
frieads and prepare for Olivia’s 
moving to The Beeches if neces- 
sary. It was all-important that she 
should have a change of scene of 
some sort. So while the one re- 
turned in Mrs. Polwheedle’s fly to 
Shoalbrook, the other walked up to 
The Beeches. 

Yorke’s wish that Olivie should 
be left in quiet for a time had been 
meaner but he found a strong 
feeling of sympathy among all the 


members of the family for the un- 
fortunate sufferers by the fire, and a 
keen desire to be of use, Mr. Peevor 
especially seemed delighted at the 
prospect of receiving the whole 
party, still more when he heard 


that it was to include Mrs, Pol- 
wheedle. Any friends of Colonel 
¥orke’s, he said, were friends of 
his; he should have been very 
leased to see them, and would 

ve done his best to make them 
comfortable at any time, sti more, 
of course, would he wish to do so 
under present circumstances. Mr, 
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Peevor, indeed, who had deferred 
his journey to town till Yorke’s re- 
turn, and had already telegraphed 
to put off various guests invited to 
a dinner-party that evening, was in 
a state of mild excitemeut; a fize 
had happened in the neighbour- 
hood, and there was no knowing 
how soon such a thing might 
happen again ; then, in addition to 
the bad accident which had oc- 
curred, the sufferers by the fire had 
lost. everything without being in- 
sured. “I never buy a pictare, ora 
bit of china, or anything else,” said 
Mr. Peevor, “ without increasing my 
assurances; I should not be able 
to sleep a wink if I did not do 
this; it is anxious work enough 
as it is, living in such a household 
as this, and with so much to. thiak 
about.” Mr. Peevor was for sending 
dewn a couple of carriages at once 
to bring up the party, but Yorke 
explained that plans could not be 
finally arranged till he heard again 
from his friend Dr. Maxwell; and he 
returned alone in the dogcart laden 
with a parcel of clothing belonging 
to Mrs, Peevor, who was of about the 
same height as Olivia, and another 
of the children’s things for the little 
ones. Lucy took this pareel from 
the hands of the maids who made 
it up, and brought it down-stairs to 
him, There was a change in her 
manner since be had seen her last, 
brought about by the partial .reve- 
lation of the morning. She was 
still somewhat shy and timid; but 
the sense of security about her 
lover, which had sueceeded the pre- 
vious uncertainty, gave her @ con- 
fidence in his nce which she 
had not felt till now. They had 
never been so much like lovers be- 
fore; and Yorke, driving down the 
hill to the river, thought with a 
sense almost of shame on certain 
little passages which passed between 
them as he took the parcel from her 
hands, a few broken words, a mere 








- 
exchange of glances, but surely un- 
fitting such a time. 

As he drove up to the inn, Mrs. 
Polwheedle came down-stairs to 
meet him. Olivia had taken the 
sédative draught which Maxwell had 
sent from Shoalbrook, and was lying 
down : “ But it does not seem to do 
her any good. She has begun talk- 
ing now, mixing up all sorts of 
things in such a wild way, rolling 
her eyes about in a dreadful man- 
ner. I am trying to keep her quiet, 
but she is dreadfully excited. Per- 
haps after the draught takes effect 
she will wake up quieter.” 

Maxwell himself had not returned, 
but had sent a note to Yorke from 
Shoalbrook, which the latter found 
awaiting him at the Belle “I 
must go on to town to see the 
lady superior,” he wrote, “for her 
reply to my telegram is not clear- 
ly expressed. And I will arran 
for the funeral being held there ; 
it will thus attract much less 
attention than if held in the 
country. I shal] be back by the 
evening at latest, but at any rate 
it will be desirable to accept your 
friends’ offer to receive Olivia and 
the children for the night.” 

Accordingly Yorke arranged with 
Mrs. Polwheedle that he would come 
again with the carriage in the after- 
noon to convey the whole party to 
The Beeches. Inquiring for the 
children, he was told that they had 
been sent out for a walk, and he 
met them returning as he drove 
away—which he did presently, as 
Mrs. Polwheedle was anxious to re- 
turn to Olivia. They had been 
looking at the scene of the fire, and 
were prattling about it to their 
nurse as they came along, as if it 
were an interesting incident with 
which they had no personal con- 
cern. And when Yorke told the 
elder one that he had bought some 
pretty clothes for them to wear, the 
child became more animated and 
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happy-looking than he had ever 
seen it look before. 

On returning to The Beeches, he 
found the ladies sitting down to 
luncheon. Mr. Peevor had gone 
off to town at last, to keep his busi- 
ness appointment with Mr. Hanckes, 
leaving many apologies for his en- 
forced absence. And while sitting 
there in the well-ordered room, 
the table covered as usual with 
delicacies of which no one partook, 
and the ladies talking in the sup- 
pressed tones congenial to the eld- 
est Miss Peevor, and in which the 
example was set by her stepmother, 
it seemed to Yorke for the mo- 
ment as if the tragedy that had 
been enacted so close to them was 
merely a horrid dream, so difficult 
was it to associate the tragic with 
this scene of the comfortable and 
commonplace. Nor did the conver- 
sation turn much on the subject 
about which all the party were 
thinking ; for the ladies, understand- 
ing that there was some mystery 
about the matter into which it did 
not become them to pry, with nat- 
ural good-breeding abstained from 
more thanea general expression of 
sympathy, and Yorke felt too deep- 
ly to find the words come freely, 

But when luncheon was ended, 
and he rose to return, Mrs. Peevor 
mentioned that the rooms for Mrs. 
Wood and her party were quite 
ready, and asked what he would 
wish done about sending for them; 
and indeed the preparations had oc- 
cupied all the morning. Ordinarily 
the getting ready of guest chambers 
at The Beeches was a matter to be 
dealt with by the housekeeper; but 
on this occasion the sentiment of 
romance which had inspired Lucy 
extended itself to Mrs. Peevor and 
Cathy, and they had all been en- 
gaged in arranging the suite of rooms 
destined for the party, placing books 
and flowers in the sitting-room set 
apart for Olivia—aud where she need 
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see no one but Mrs. Polwheedle and 
the servants—to give it an air of use 
and comfort, A large bedroom was 
also in course of transformation into 
a day-nursery ; but Yorke suggested 
that the children, at any rate, would 
like to be with the children of the 
house. Altogether, it was evident 
that, whether from the interest 
caused by her lonely condition and 
misfortunes, or from the fact of her 
being now known to be a friend of 
Yorke, Olivia and her party would be 
made wagmly welcome, and treated 
also with the utmost delicacy. Mr. 
Peevor had left repeated injunctions 
about various things to be done, and 
especially that some of the ladies 
should go down to bring her away ; 
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who, Mrs. Peevor asked, did he think 
had better go? And Yorke, who had 
intended to return alone, after look- 
ing at the ladies all standing round 
him to receive his commands, pro- 
posed that Lucy should go. Lacy’s 
winning face and gentle manner, 
he thought, might help to win the 
poor sufferer from the abyss of de- 
rong and self-reproach into which 
she had fallen. He would walk 
down at once, he said, if she would 
follow in the carriage. And Lucy, 
proud of being selected, and yearn- 
ing to show her sympathy for her 
lover’s friend, ran up-stairs with 
a light step to get ready, while 
Yorke set off again for the river- 
side, 


CHAPTER LX, 


The short winter afternoon was 
drawing to a close, when Yorke 
again arrived at the littleinn. Mrs. 
Polwheedle from the window had 
seen him enter, and waiting at the 
top of the little staircase, beckoned 
him to come up, and led the way 
into an empty bedroom. “She is 
uieter now than she has been,” 
said the lady, closing the door, after 
a caution to him to speak low, as 
the walls were so thin; “ but she 
has not had a wink of sleep, ard it 
looks as if the opium had got into 
her head, she confuses things so. I 
get quite frightened sometimes with 
er talking: she is quiet now, but 
she will go on sometimes when I 
am outside just as if I were in the 
toom. I do wish Maxwell would 
come back quickly; it would be 
such a comfort to know what he 
thinks, and have his advice. I 
don’t half like the responsibility of 
keeping her here in this way. The 
ey is not fit for a person in 
ealth to live in, leave alone one 
who is sick; I begin to feel quite 
upset myself.” And indeed the 


good lady looked both tired and 


flushed. 

Yorke explained what was pro- 

osed—that the carriage from The 

eches would arrive in a few min- 
utes to take them away, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Peevor had sent a 
very particular invitation to herself, 
which only a sense of consideration 
had prevented their delivering in 
person. 

“That is very kind, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Polwheedle, looking pleased 
and mollified. “The landlady tells 
me The Beeches is a perfect palace 
of a place, with everything done in 
the most elegant style; not that I 
mind at all about such things for 
myself, but I am sure it will do 
the thing good to go there, 
But I am not so sure about our get- 
ting her to go. She does talk so 
very strangely about things. But 
perhaps you had better go in and 
see if you can persuade her. I will 
stop outside for a bit and get the 
things ready.” 

So saying, Mrs, Polwheedle open- 
ed the door, and then, pushirtg open 
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the one on the opposite side of the 
little landing, motioned to Yorke to 
enter the room to which it belonged. 
It was. a small bedroom, used as a 
sitting-room for the occasion, there 
being no parlour up-stairs, As Yorke 
entered, Olivia, who seemed to be 
walking restlessly up and down, and 
was looking the other way, turned 
sharply round. She still wore the 
dress in which she had made her 
escape that morning, but the long 
hair was now arranged in coils round 
the head, although not with her 
usual neatness, and she wore a scarf 
round her shoulders; but although 
Yorke instinctively noted these de- 
tails, what caught his eye was the 
pallid face, which made the hectic 
flush seem brighter, the parched 
lips, and the wild aspect of the rest- 
less eyes. She seemed almost an- 
other person from the Olivia of the 
previous evening, gentle, languid, 
and depressed. 

Turning quickly round when 
Yorke entered the room, Olivia 
seemed startled and even frightened 
for an instant, while she stopped 
and looked at him with a puzzled 
face, as if not knowing him. Then 
the expression cleared, and stepping 
towards him, she held out her hand. 

“You startled me at first,” she 
said, with a smile, which to the 
other seemed inexpressibly sad; 
“do you know I thought you had 
come down from heaven!” Then 
drawing a little nearer, and looking 
at him earnestly, she added, “ Ro- 
bert has come down from heaven, 
my husband that was, Robert Falk- 
land—he came down to save me 
and Livie and baby from the fire; 
he saved us all, and now. he has 


gone away again. He was always 
e-and noble.” 

Yorke stood tongue-tied with 
emotion. He had not been pre- 
pared for this, and in the shock of 


this revelation of her state he could 
not at once find words to reply. 
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Then the restless eyes turned 
away, and she moved to the win- 
dow, and then began pacing again 
the little room, as if not aware of 
his presence. Still there remained 
something of the old grace of move- 
ment; but how far removed seemed 
this poor wild creature from the 
gentle yet stately Olivia of former 
days! Better surely that she had 
perished in the flames than be re- 
served for such a fate as this ! 

Suddenly she stopped opposite 
to him, and again smilipg, said, 
“ Won’t you be seated, Mr. Yorke r 
and sitting down herself on a little 
cane chair, motioned him to take 
another. 

Yorke obeyed her ; and while 
for a brief space she sat quietly as 
if waiting for him to speak, with 
her graceful arms crossed over the | 
scarf, something of the old Olivia 
seemed for the instant to have re- 
turned. But almost immediately 
the eyes began to roll wildly about 
the room, and Yorke hastened to 
speak before the phrenzy should 
again possess her, 

“T have come on behalf of some 
very kind friends—the friends with 
whom I am living—to ask you to 
make their house your home for a 
while,” 

“ Friends?” she said, speaking in 
an absent manner, and looking down 
—*“it must be very nice to have 
kind friends,” ~ 

“ And you will find them friends 
indeed,” he continued, gaining hope 
from her manner. “ Their earriage 
will be here directly ; will you not 
make ready to start? it is getting 
late.” 

“ Friends?” she said again, in a 
mournful yoice—“ I have no friends; 
Robert is dead, and my husband 
has left me and gone away. Yet 
no !” she added, with sudden energy, 
and looking fixedly at Yorke; “he 
is not my husband—I have no bus- 
band. I have been living with two 
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men—and one is dead, and one is 

e away; but I have no husband.” 
And Olivia repeated this, “I have 
no husband,” looking down on the 
floor, as if to herself, 

“This little inn is wanting in 
comforts,” said Yorke, trying to 
give a turn to the conversation ; 
“there is hardly room for all of 
you. It will be a good thing to 
move into another house. is 
room is small and close,” he added, 
by way of diversion, while Olivia 
looked .at him earnestly, as if weigh- 
ing the proposition. - 

She replied abruptly, “The 
room is good enough for a bad 
woman like me; I am not a fit 
woman to live with decent people. 
Mrs. Polwheedle came to see me 
to-day, but she has gone away 
again; she did not care to stay 
with a bad woman like me.” 

Just then the dvor was Y ore 
open, and the youngest child came 
into the room, toddling with un- 
certain step, just able to walk. It 
stood looking at its mother for a 
while, with one little hand in its 
mouth, as if afraid to come near; 
and then as Yorke, who was sitting 
near the door, held out his arms, it 
came up to him. 

Olivia meanwhile had been gazing 
on the ground as if busied with her 
thoughts. Looking up, and seeing 
the child on Yorke’s knee, she 
cried, “Why don’t you send it 
away, wretched little bastard brat ?” 

As she called this out in a harsh 
voice, the very tones of which 
seemed to be changed, the fright- 
ened child began to ery. 

Then Olivia jumping forward 
caught it in her arms. “ My dar- 
ling, my darling,” she said, “don’t 
you cry. Your mother’s no better 
than a street-walker; butit’s not my 
darling’s fault, is it? And she 
rocked the child to and fro, holding 
it to her breast, and crooning over 
it till the crying ceased, 
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Yorke, unwilling to disturb her 
while in this mood, sat silent. 
While they were in this situation, 
Mrs. Polwheedle entered the room. 

She seemed relieved to find Olivia 
so quiet, and announced the arrival 
of the carriage. 

Olivia at this rose, the chitd still 
in her arms, as if intending to obey 
the summons. 

“Tf you will go down and take 
your place, my dear,” said Mrs, Peol- 
wheedle, “I will get the children 
ready, and follow you with the 
things ;” and she made a sign to 
Yorke, which he understood to mean 
that they should take advantage of 
Olivia’s present humour to make a 
start. 

There came up to Yorke the 
doubt whether this plan for giv- 
ing her shelter ought now to be 
pursued; but it seemed too late to 
alter it now. And what else could 
be done ? 

Olivia without saying a word 
handed the child to Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle, and moved to the. door. 
On the landing outside the elder 
child was standing, holding the 
banister with one hand, a doll 
which had come from The Beeches 
in the other. Her mother stooped 
down and kissed her without saying 
a word, and then descended the 
stairs, and made for the entrance- 
door. 

As she passed along the little 
passage, she stopped at the parlour- 
door as if in doubt, and then turn- 
ing to Yorke, who was following, 
she put her finger on her lips, and 
said, “Hush, that is where they 
have laid him,” and then passed . 
out into the open air. This was the 
first reference to her knowledge that 
Falkland’s corpse was in the house; 
nor did she know that it had been 
moved into another room ; bat how 
much of the facts was understood 
by the poor clouded brain could not 
be told. 








The carriage-road was at the back 
of the inn; the front door opened 
on to the little terrace, set out with 
benches, which reached down to 
the river. The evening was dull 
and gloomy, with slight rain fall- 
ing ; the wind moaned sadly through 
the bare trees, and night was fast 
closing in. 

Olivia wore no hat, or other 
wrapper than the scarf, but Yorke 
forbore to check her action by 
noticing this. 

She stood for a few seconds look- 
ing in front of her, not seeming to 
notice the rain falling on her bare 
head; and at last Yorke said that 
the carriage was at the back of the 
house—they had better go that way. 
At the sound of his voice, she 
turned round and looked at him in 
a vacant way, and then started off 
at a quick pace towards the ruins of 
her own house, the outline of which 
could still be made out in thé dim 
evening light, about a couple of 
hundred yards higher up the river. 

Yorke followed and overtook her, 
and they stepped side by side in 
silence, passing the spot where only 
two days before, in his walk with 
Lucy, he had first met her children. 
It seemed as if weeks had passed 
since that walk. 

Olivia stopped at the garden- 
fence and looked up at the ruins. 
“ See,” she said, “the fire has gone 
from there now ; but it is still here,” 
she continued, clasping her head 
with both hands; “it is still here, 
and burning; it never stops burn- 
ing.” And she stood holding u 
her hands to her forehead, and look- 
ing bewildered at the ground. 

“Olivia,” said Yorke, although 
he could hardly speak for the ful- 
ness of his heart, “you want rest 
and quiet, my poor friend, and by- 
and-by, please God, all will come 
right. Let us turn back.” 

“Come right!” she cried, “ how 
can it come right? See here,” she 
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continued, laying a hand on his 
arm, and pointing with the other 
towards the ruined house. “I was 
at the window there, praying for 
my children, when he came up the 
ladder, and I thought God had 
answered my- prayers, and sent his 
spirit to save us. But it was not 
his spirit, it was himself. Yes, 
Major Yorke, it was my husband; 
he was a hunted prisoner, wounded 
and sick, wandering in the de 
sert, and I was bearing children to 
another man. And now he is dead ; 
he died to save me, and a pol- 
luted wretch like me still walks the 
earth,” 

Then with a cry she turned away 
from the house, and began walking 
hurriedly along the bank up the 
river. 

The evening was growing dark, 
the swollen river ran level with the 
footway, and Yorke striding along 
by her side could hardly distinguish 
between land and water. 

A short distance they walked thus 
in silence along the narrow path, 
which gave barely room for the two 
between the hedge and the river, 
Yorke striving to think how best 
to calm her agitated mind. At last 
he said, “ Olivia, you will tire your- 
self out if you hurry in this way; 
the children are waiting for you; 
will you not go baek to them, poor 
little things ?” 

“Poor little things, indeed,” she 
said, “to have so vile a mother!” 
She stopped short and turned 
half round as if about to go back, 
and then saying, “There is no 
help !” and throwing up her arms, 
made a step forward, whether see- 
ing the water or not her companion 
could not tell, and sank into the 
stream. 

Yorke plunged in and caught her 
as she rose to the surface. 

The poor creature struggled 
violently, holding out her arms, 
whether to get free or clinging to 
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him to be saved he could -not tell, 
but he canght her in his grasp and 
held her firmly, and after a few 
moments her efforts ceased, although 
she still clutched him tightly round 
the neck with one arm. And at 
first as they floated dewn the stream 
the danger of the situation did 
not strike him. Often when in his 
younger days he had played with 
his brother subalterns at saving a 
drowning man in an Indian swim- 
ming-bath, it had seemed as if im- 
possible to sink. But the weight of 
his heavy clothes and the icy cold- 
ness of the water began at once to 
tell; and cramped as was the move- 
ment of his arms by her grasp, it 
was as much as he could do to keep 
her head above water, as he pushed 
out with his feet towards the shore. 
The plunge had not been far, but 
it was made at a point where the 
bank projected into the river, into 
the middle of which they had 
been swept by the strong current, 
Good swimmer as he déemed him- 
self, he found himself powerless to 
struggle with the stream, and soon 
the thought came over him that 
the fate which had so long bound 
up their lives together would now 
follow them to theend. Were they 
to die locked in each other’s arms ? 
And in an instant the picture of 
past days came up before him, the 
days when he worshipped the gen- 
tle, the gracious, the noble Olivia; 
the days when he lived on in the 
bitterness of his heart at losing 
her, the poor wreck he now held 
in his arms for the first time, and 
who, seemingly unconscious of her 
state, looked up at the sky with a 
dull, stony stare. He could make 
out in the dim light that her eyes 
were open, but more he could not 
tell, and as he pushed convulsively 
along in the darkness to where he 
thought the bank must be, it came 
over him to wonderif people when 
they found their bodies would guess 
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the truth, or would they think that 
the unhappy woman in her madness 
had dragged him to destruction {— 
when he saw the dim bank looming 
just above him, and with his free 

and caught hold of some weeds 
growing against its side. 

They were saved ; but, exhausted 
and benumbed as he was, and . en- 
cumbered with his charge, and un- 
able to find any footing, it was onl 
by a desperate effort that he still 
clutched the weeds. So short a 
time, and yet all his strength was 
gone. How easy to be drowned 
after all! and, too tired to call for 
help, he must soon let go, when 
he sees a figure kneeling on the 
bank above, and an arm stretched 
out has seized his in its grasp. 
It is Lucy, who, learning in a few * 
short words from Mrs. Polwheedle 
enough to guess at Olivia’s state, 
had followed them up the bank, 
reaching the spot in time to save 
him. ith the help of Lucy, 
throwing herself down on the wet 

to lend her weight to his 
efforts, he at last drags himself out, 
still grasping his burden; and while 
he stands exhausted looking at the 
figure lying inanimate at their feet, 
Lucy raises the shrill cry which 
soon brings succour—the landlord, 
the gallant Joe, the Peevors’ foot- 
man, Mrs. Polwheedle, and others, 
who raise Olivia’s body from the 
ground, and bear it quickly to the 
inn. 

Maxwell, who has just arrived, 
meets the little procession at the 
door, and in a few brief words 
Yorke explains what has happened. 
No harm was done, he thought; he 
had kept her head above: water all 
the time; it must be merely a faint 
from cold and fright. 

“Not up-stairs,’ said Maxwell, 
nto the parlour-door, as the 

arers entered the passage with 
their burden; “this signed here :” 
and the hapless Olivia was laid on 
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the same couch which had borne 
that morning the dead body of her 
husband. 

And now, while the doctor and 
the landlady and Mrs. Polwheedle 
and Lucy are busy over the pros- 
trate form, Yorke, wrapped up in a 
big overcoat of the landlord and 
covered with shawls, stands by the 
tap-room fire. He cannot bear to 
leave the spot, and this rough sort 
of vapour-bath will keep him from 
catching cold. But the children are 
sen‘ off in the carriage, and the 
servants will explain why the others 
are detained. 

Comedy and the commonplace 
tread close upon the tragic in the 
actual business of life; and as Yorke 
stands before the blazing fire drink- 
ing hot spirits-and-water, while the 
landlord takes a glass also to keep 
him company, and begins a maun- 
dering story of how he got upset 
in a punt seven years ago, and 
some fralf-dozen tap-room loungers 
stand hard by discussing the events 
of the day, in undertones out of 
consideration for Yorke, nothing 
could well be more prosaic or matter 
of fact than the aspect of the scene. 


THE 


But he can drink the cordial and 
hold his feet to be seorched by the 
fire, while yet thinking over the 
tragic fate of the woman once so 
passionately loved, now pitied with 
a feeling that for the time left no 
room in his heart for other emo- 
tions—thinking, too, of the death of 
the noble soldier who seemed when 
first he knew him to deserve the 
envy of all younger men. And now 
what would be the end of this 
calamity and woe? He, the noble, 
the gallant, the unfortunate husband, 
had found peace at last; but what 
further sufferings awaited the un- 
happy wife ? 

A long time must have passed, 
for his clothes are almost dry, when 
the good doctor appears at the door 
and beckons him to come into the 
passage, 

“Tt is all over,” said the old man, 
in a low voice. “It was the shock 
that killed her; life must have 
passed away before you brought her 
to land. Who could wish it were 
otherwise? Still in your wet clothes? 
You must look to yourself now, 
my dear friend, or you too will be 
a sufferer.” 


END, 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIMALAYA. 


We wonder how many years will 
elapse before “ mountaineering in 
the Himalaya” becomes as hack- 
neyed a subject as mountaineering 
in the Alps. Till the other day, 
the frozen wall that shuts in our 
Indian dominions in the north was 
regarded as impregnable by Euro- 
peans in the plains, if they ever gave 
it a thought at all. The snowy peaks 
which some of them had had distant 
glimpses of, were as much a region 
of mystery to educated and active 
gentlemen from Addiscombe and 
Haileybury, as to the heathen races 
who peopled them with supernatural 
powers, making their summits the 
seats of a pagan Olympus. Now 
and again some envoy on a high 
political errand was sent in state 
over one of those north - western 
passes, which have been periodically 
overflowed by the waves of West- 
ern invasion, and which, technically 
speaking, are not Himalayan at all ; 
or from time to time some venture- 
some professional traveller had pen- 
etrated the skirts of the mountain 
regions to the northward, to come 
back with vague and unsatisfactory 
notes, if he did not leave his bones 
in their solitades; or native pun- 
dits, disguising their object under 
the veil of religion, had stealthily 
contributed to scientific surveys. 
But the beauties of the mountains 
lay beyond the reach and the tastes 
of men who were making the most 
of brief leaves, and whose minds 


were set on sport or a quiet change 
of scene, rather than prolonged and 
violent exertion. Before the rail- 
ways had opened: up the country, 
it was no joke travelling hundreds 
of leagues by dawk through the 
heat and dust of the sweltering 
plains, as a preliminary to overtask- 
ing the depressed and exhausted 
frame in a series of stupendous 
labours. 

But now things have changed in 
many respects. The longest journey 
seems to shrink into moderate com- 
pass, when you can cover the ground 
in tolerable luxury in a first-class 
railway carriage; and can enjoy 
such slumber as the heat will per- 
mit, unoppressed by the sense of 
personal responsibility in seein 
your posting arrangements renewe 
at successive bungalows. Now, too, 
the faces of Europeans resident in 
India are set towards the Himalaya 
season after season, Sanitaria, 
established along the spurs of the 
loftier sub-Himalayan ranges, are 
become the favourite and fashitn- 
able resorts of official and military 
society, from the Governor-General 
downwards. But life in places even 
as lively as Simla or Darjeeling 
is apt to hang heavy on the hands 
of the visitors, and all the more so 
if they are reposing in enforced 
idleness, after a life of devouring 
and enfeebling activity. As they 
take their walks and rides abroad— 
as they lounge under verandas or 
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loll in easy-chairs—what more nat- 
ural than that they should look 
longingly in the direction of these 
dazzling summits, of which the 
get tantalising glimpses throug 
the lifting clouds? Energies that 
have been reviving in the bracing 
air of the bills, may urge them to 
try the chances of a little wild 
mountaineering, especially now that 
ladies have been showing them the 
way. As yet, however, we must 
say that adventurous . expeditions 
of the*kind have been the excep- 
tion, which gives all the fresh 
fascination of novelty to the narra- 
tives we have singled out for notice. 
There are a variety of reasons for 
this—physical, political, sanitary, 
and financial; and while some of 
these may be removed or modified 
in time, others are likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. A glance at the 
map will show that the highest peaks 
of the Himalaya are situated for the 
most part beyond British territory. 
To the north-east is the independent 
state of Bhotan, whose rulers have 
repeatedly given us trouble: farther 
to the westward comes Nepaul, whose 
warlike mountaineers, although they 
have taken service under our 
colours, have always been jealously 
sensitive to intrusion, and whose 
cordial premier took occasion the 
_ other day to protest, in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales, against his 
master being regarded in any sense 
as our feudatory. Between Bhotan 
and: Nepaul, it is true, we have ap- 
riated to ourselves a strip of 
gi im, which runs_ northward 
through magnificent scenery. But 
it only lands the traveller in a cu/- 
de-sac below the inhospitable pla- 
teau of Thibet. Excursions to the 
right or left involve trouble at 
frontiers with semi - barbarous 
guards and masterfn! officials; even 
under the most favourable circum- 
* stances, some indiscretion of your 
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numerous followers may compro- 
mise you with the inhabitants; and 
if you trust the native officials for 
assisting you with supplies, you 
may be reduced to a position of dire 
emergency like the unfortunate 
Lady Pioneer and her party. To 
the west of Nepaul, again, lies that 
territory of Kashmir that our Gov- 
ernment disposed of to a family of 
Sikh Amirs; and though the pre- 
sent head of the dynasty is toler- 
ably friendly, yet even he is dis- 
posed to discourage the intrusion of 
dilettante strangers, whose purposes 
he regards with oriental distrust. 
The sanitary obstacles are at 
least as serious as the political. It 
is true that the railway which car- 
ries you over the plains or the swift 
steamers that ply on the great rivers, 
spare you much preliminary fatigue. 
But when left to shift for yourself 
at the stations nearest to the moun- 
tains, you have still a deal of awk- 
ward and even dangerous travelling 
before arriving at your intended 
base of operations. Skirting the 
hot plains before they break into 
the first swell of the mountains, 
runs that continuous belt of hor- 
rible jungle which is known locally 
as the "Porai or “wet land.” In 
some places it is thicker and more 
pestiferous than in others; but 
everywhere it is veritably a “ belt 
of death.” Rank, rotting vegeta- 
tion, fermenting and corrupting in 
the oppressive atmosphere, is per- 
petually generating the deadly 
miasma which hangs like a grey 
pall about the path of the passing 
traveller. That it is the haunt of 
all sorts of dangerous wild animals, 
from elephants and man - eatin 
tigers to huge pythons and each 
smaller species of poisonous reptile, 
signifies comparatively little. It is 
the air he is forced to inhale that 
is the real peril to the traveller; 
even taking the fatal juegle in a 
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rapid rush, he may carry away the 
seeds of disease to be developed 
later. And penetrating northward 
beyond the English hill station and 
still ascending, the sharp transitions 
of temperature are excessively try- 
ing, especially to constitutions that 
have been enfeebled by along sojourn 
in Hindostan, Where the road 
follows the deep bed of some moun- 
tain torrent, though the hot and 
heavy air may be stirred, it is 
scarcely cooled by the rush of the 
troubled waters. The storms that 
sweep through the passes above 
seldom stoop into the abysses of 
those winding ravines; but the 
noonday sun beats down with 
fervent glare on the baked earth and 
burning rocks, that makes the atmo- 
sphere tremulous with the flicker of 
a fiery furnace. One day your melt- 
ing flesh may cling as heavily to 
your yielding limbs as your lightest 
garments, and on the next your path 
may be ascending over snow-fields 
where the breath congeals on your 
furs in icicles. We say nothing of 
unfenced mountain-paths trailing 
“in many a broken link” around 
the faces of stupendous precipices 
and hanging over fathomless chasins, 
These are what the mountaineer 
must expect, and valuable training 
for the worse that is to follow; al- 
though, when you are mounted on a 
spirited pony with the chances of a 
shy or stumble before your eyes, the 
novel form of the exercise ma 

the nerves of the firmest. But 
what is even more objectionable 
in the way of weather than those 
sharp changes we have described, is 
that it is only when the season is 
most inclement that. the tourist can 
visit the Himalaya to advantage. 
Certain favoured districts are more 
or less screened from the violence of 
the monsoons. But throughout 
what ought to be the finest months, 
fogs and mists go rolling up from 
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pe valleys, euveloping the camp in 

righ Ames that may be felt, 
Bir the mountain prospects in a 
dripping mantle. So that you may 
be constrained as a pis aller to 
choose the winter for your expedi- 
tion, when the lowness of the line 
of snow seriously aggravates your 
labours, and the intensity of the 
searching cold is apt to turn your 
pleasures into pains. 

Then the great expense and 
trouble are grave considerations for 
most people, Among the. Alps, 
gentlemen of the Alpine Club can 
start on their tour at a moment’s 
notice, lightly equipped in every 
sense. When they sit down even 
before such a mountain as the Mat- 
terhorn, they can establish them- 
selves in such snug hotels as are to 
be found at Zermatt, observing in 
patience the changes of the weather, 
ready to take advantage of each 
fleeting opportunity. When the 
day of some grand effort comes off, 
they retain the services of a couple 
of skilled guides who may have 
been dancing attendance about the 
inn doors, and of a strong porter or 


“two from the troop of candidates, 


After success or failuré they come 
back to a snug s appet and a long 
slumber in a clean bed. Or if ion 
push their researches into such com- 
prey rough country as is to be 
nd in Dauphiny or some of the 
Italian valleys, at all events they 
have some kind of food and shelter 
provided, In the Alps of India, on 
the contrary, you must carry most 
things with you that you are likely 
to want during a prolonged absence. 
There are the camp furniture and- 
cooking utensils, and the dandi 
with its relays of bearers, if ladies 
or invalids are of the party. The 
train of attendants must be fed, and 
that again necessitates additional 
carriers, till the number may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, if you are ven-~ 
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turing beyond the range of human 
residence. When the Lady Pioneer 
started with a couple of male com- 
panions for their trip in Sikkim, 
their attendant caravan, all told, 
mustered nearly 100 individuals, 
To be sure they travelled with the 
luxury of wealthy civilian princes, 
and had the way smoothed for them 
by a troop of pioneers. But then, 
on the other hand, had they known 
that the Sikkim officials on whom 
they relied for provisions were 
plotting to play in false, they 
must have added largely to the 
numbers of their baggage - train ; 
and a Nepaulese gentleman who 
attached himself to their fortunes, 
took with him a band of attendants 
of his own. Nor unless you are a 


mau under authority, moving in 
a district under your own control, 
is the procuring the necessary la- 
bour by any means a mere question 
of money. Coolies born and bred 


in the plains may feel very natur- 
ally that nothing would tempt them 
to. face the rigour of a Himalayan 
climate, not to speak of the dark 
horrors of trackless solitudes peopled 
by immortals before whom they 
tremble. While, should you trust 
to getting relays from valley to 
valley sparsely settled with villages 
and hamlets, either the authorities 
may interest themselves to cross 
your purpose, or you may chance to 
come among the peasants at a season 
when they are tied to their homes 
by their agricultural labours. 

In planning an expedition of 
mountain adventure from England, 
it must be admitted that there are 
‘arguments in favour of preferri 
the New World to the Old. Take 
for example the pleasant volume 
which has lately appeared, in which 
Lord Dunraven relates his experi- 
ences among the prairies and moun- 
tains in “the great divide” of Nor- 
thern America. He ascended to 
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the commanding summit of Mount 
Washbourne, the central eminence 
of a grand cluster of the Rocky 
Mountains, whence the eye could 
range over a vast and varied pano- 
rama, broken by the meandering 
valleys of the three mighty water- 
systems that flow to the north, to 
the south, and to the eastward. 
Had he laid himself out more for 
sport, he might have had better 
hunting than is generally to be 
found in the Himalaya, among 
break-neck precipices and pictu- 
resque forest scenery. Waxing en- 
thusiastic in sympathy with the 
beauties and fantastic caprices of 
nature in a country that has been 
appropriately named the “ Wonder- 
land,” he rises to eloquence in his 
description of those superb natural 
parks that contrast with valleys 
that have been seamed and blasted 
by stupendous voleanic phenomena. 
And beyond the inevitable exposure 
of camp-life in the wilderness, all 
that he accomplished with compara- 
tive ease and economy. His party 
was limited to the attendants he 
brought from England, with one or 


‘two local guides, and might have 


been reduced still further, had he 
been of a more frugal turn of mind. 
His preliminary arrangements were 
limited to buying riding-horses and 
some luggage-animals, warm wraps, 
waterproofs, and munitions de 
bouche. For the imteroceanic rail- 
way, with a long stage-coach jour- 
ney, brought him within sixty miles 
of the central point he was aiming 
at; and nowadays it seems that 
men scarcely reckon on the chances 
of serious trouble with the Indians. 

But although it is an andertak- 
ing whose cost in many senses must 
be counted beforehand, a mountain 
journey by Himalayan high-level 
routes is likely to exceed the most 
highly - raised expectations. You 
clear the deadly belt of death ,and 
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leave the roses of the vale of Kashmir 
or the tea-gardens and coffee-plan- 
tations of the Himalayan settlers 
behind you, to rise through grand 
natural shrubberies of rhododen- 
drons in full bloom, copses of tree- 
ferns with their gigantic but grace- 
ful fronds, and tropical covers inter- 
woven with masses of luxuriant 
flowering creepers, among clean- 
stemmed, heavy-foliaged forests of 
the deodara and Himalayan pines. 
Mountain torrents, from the ie 
and the Sutle] downwards, fed by 
foaming tributaries that have their 
sources in limitless snow-fields and 
gigantic glaciers, come dashing down 
between walls of rock, hurrying 
swiftly round boulders and over 
ledges of stone, and breaking in a 
succession of roaring cataracts. Such 
savage scenery is a fitting approach 
to the snowy sternness of the soli- 
tudes beyond. The Himalaya them- 
selves, though their highest passes 
are dominated by peaks that over- 
top the loftiest summits of the 
Andes, are after all but the southern 
slope of the plateaux of Central 
Asia. Everywhere throughout these 
regions nature shows herself on a 
colossal scale. Owing to physical 
conditions which Mr, Wilson ex- 
plains in his ‘ Abode of Snow,’ the 
snow-line is lower on the south- 
ern inclination, and comes down to 
an average level of about 16,000 
feet. There are rocky needles in 
Sarfi like those that buttress Mont 
Blane, rising to 23,000 feet. Gauris- 
ankar, or Mount Everest, the loftiest 
mountain in the world, is 29,002 
feet in height; Kunchinjunga is 
28,150 feet; and there are some 
forty more of their gigantic fellows 
which vie with the South American 
Chimborazo. And here we- must 
take up our parable, en parenthése, 
against the heartbreaking habit of 
different travellers of naming differ- 
evt peaks and passes and localities 
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according to arbitrary laws of their 
own adoption. The familiar ac- 
quaintances of our boyish geograph 
books are continually Ce 
sented in unfamiliar disguises, until 
we are compelled to fall into the 
popular fashion, and stick to such 
designations as we select for our- 
selves, Thus Mr. Wilson talks of 
Kanchinjanga, and the Lady 
Pioneer of Kunchinjunga; while 
the erudite Dr. Bellew carries philo- 
logical pedantry to an extreme, and 
actually christens Cawnpore, Kanh- 
pur. Among the conflict of autho- 
rities we feel that in a popular 
article we cannot go far wrong if we 
stick generally to what we Believe 
to be the most intelligible form of 
appellation, in the confidence that 
we must be backed by some respec- 
table authority whatever form of 
orthography we may pitch upon. 
We have touched on the draw- 
backs of Himalayan mountaineering ; 
but to wanderers who are blessed 
with health, wealth, and energy, the 
drawbacks are far outweighed by 
the fascinations. Nor are even 
health and strength indispensable 
requisites; for Mr. Wilson, in his 
delightful ‘ Abode of Snow,’ glories 
in a most successful journey, al- 
though he made his start in the’ ex- 
tremity of feebleness and languor, 
and had to rely on the spirit carry- 
ing the body along. All the writers 
express themselyes with harmo- 
nieus enthusiasm as to the exhila- 
rating effects of the unconventional 
life and the glorious scenery. In 
the bracing atmosphere of the snow 
plateaux and upper valleys, the 
flesh seems to throw off the weak- 
ness of civilisation, and find an in- 
vigorating intoxication in the pres- 
ence of unaccustomed danger. The 
every-day incidents of each day’s 
march would seem sufficient to par 
alyse the energies of a gentleman 
fresh from Pall Mall, although he 
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may have been accustomed to rough 
scrambling in the deer forests, or 
may have familiarised himself with 
Alpine peaks and passes. Clamber- 
ing up a “chimney” in a rocky 
gully once in a way, or scrambling 
along the slope of an ice-wall where 
we have had to cut steps for our 
footing, and where a false step 
might be fatal, we feel we ee con- 
gratulate ourselves on a creditable 

rformance. But there in the 

imalaya even ladies must often dis- 
pense- with assistance, and trust to 
their own heads and limbs in those 
critical emergencies which become 
the commonplaces of each day’s 
work. Where there is a path of 
any kind, it is frequently carried 
along the face of precipices, from 
which the soil has been swept by 
the ‘floods of the monsoon; the 
party must pick their steps in a 
single file, and should the foot slip 
or the head swim, the hillman in 
your suite can do nothing to help 
you. One can hardly read without 
a shudder of the primitive flying 
bridges that are flung at giddy 
heights over the torrents that arrest 
the traveller’s progress. And above 
the snow-level, among the rifts and 
erevices of the glaciers, you must 
run the gauntlet of those tremendous 
storms, which can only mean a lin- 
gering death if they surprise you 
away from shelter. It is enough 
to shake the nerves to remember, 
that if you intend to go back by 
the way you have come, you must 
a second time face the perils you 
have had fearful opportunities of 
realising. But when the march is 
over, and the tent set out in the 
waste, all the trials and hardships 
of the day are forgotten. The sur- 
rounding desolation makes one in- 
tensely appreciate the cheery com- 
fort of the little temporary home. 
And as you lift the low curtain of 
& morning, and emerge in the bit- 
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ing air to see the glories of the 
rising sun gilding some grand, 
panorama of untrodden mountain- 
peaks, the sense of stern beauty 
and successful adventure is re- 
compense sufficient for all you 
have gone through. “ There is no- 
thing in the Alps,” writes Mr. Wil- 
son, “ which can afford even a faint 
idea of the savage desolation and 
appalling sublimity of many of the 
imalayan scenes.” And if you 
haye any dash of romance in your 
nature — and otherwise you will 
searcely have ventured yourself 
so far—there will be a sense of. tri- 
umph in the feeling that you are 
unknotting the “stony girdle of 
the earth,” that has been glorified 
in oriental poetry and mythology 
as the fitting habitation of su- 
pernatural powers; that you are 
scrambling up “the roof of the 
world,” on the ridge that has al- 
ways been deemed inaccessible. 
Taking the narratives that have 
suggested the idea of our article, 
perhaps we had better begin with 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s. She went 
up the Sutlej valley, from Simla 
to the frontier of Chinese Thibet, 
stopping in the region of forests, 
short of the formidable passes. So 
far, hers was the route followed by 
Mr. Wilson. But Mr. Wilson was 
bound on distant exploration, while 
Miss Cumming and her party spent 
three leisurely months in the 
country he traversed comparatively 
quickly. Asia for Europe, her jour- 
ney to his is as if Swiss tourists, 
before the days of railways and 
road-making, had gone wandering 
among the cliffs, and waters, and 
shaggy woods of the forest can- 
tons, in place of ascending the 
pass of the St. Gothard to follow 
the loftiest levels of the Alps, 
till they came down again in 
the Tyrol, or on the plains of 
Venetia. The venturesome com- 
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pany in which we introduce Miss 
Cumming to our readers does her 
some injustice. For there is sen- 
sation enough in the story of her 
wanderings in the lower Himalayas 
to give interest and excitement to 
the books of a dozen of ordinary 
lady tourists. We have her riding 
along such ledge-made roads as we 
have described, where from each 
rapid turn you look down into 
blank vacancy, and there is not the 
semblance of the flimsiest hand- 
rail between the rider and some 
invisible abyss. We have her 
scrambling up those slippery in- 
clines, trying to a head that had 
been practised on the cliffs of the 
Findhorn, and where nope of her 
attendants could find solid enough 
foothold to make it worth while 
putting the lady into rope leading- 
strings. She camps out for days 
in the recesses of the solitary forest, 
with only female companionship, 
except for the aboriginals who had 
her in charge. It is exciting enough, 
and even dangerous enough; but 
then, unfortunately, these experi- 
ences are outdone by those of the 
other travellers, who worked their 
difficult way many thousand feet 
higher; and the Lady Pioneer, in 
particular, if she did come back in 
safety, nearly had a tragic ending 
in the snows that cover the spurs 
of Kinchinjunga. But, sensation 
apart, Miss Cumming’s narrative is 
very enjoyable. Delighting in the 
romantic beauties of nature, she 
threw herself into her expedition 
with her whole heart and soul. Hard- 
ships and inconveniences counted 
for nothing when set against the 
changing charms of the scenery. 
She interested herself in studying 
the manners and customs of the 
natives, in informing herself as to 
their traditions or superstitions, and 
in tracing out the origin of their 


singular religious rites. She was 
indefatigable with the pencil, and 
has enriched her lively pages with 
a great variety of suggestive illus- 
trations, But especially, taking her 
book in connection with the others, 
its pleasantest and most suggestive 
chapters are those that dilate on 
the woodland scenery; and we are 
never weary of listening to her, as 
she depicts for us the forests in their 
manifold aspects. 

Not that there is not a tinge of 
melancholy in her descriptions, for 
the virgin beauties of those forests 
are on the wane, and we are grieved 
to hear that even under our im- 
proved management the work of 
devastation goes on apace. We 
have spoken of forest solitude, yet 
the solitude is only relative, You 
ong your tents in what appears to 

e utter loneliness. But ten to one, 


“as you are giving yourself over to 


dreamy repose, the silence is broken 
by the sound of the woodman’s axe. 
Even now there seems to be no effi- 
cient surveillance of the natives. 
The old destructive wastefulness, 
that made use of fire and steel in- 
discriminately whenever wood was 
wanted for any purpose, is still in 
full force. And what the natives 
do out of sheer wantonness, the 
Europeans practise on a system. 
Along many of the lower hill-slopes 
tea-planting has grown into a mania, 
and the trees go down by acres to 
clear space for the tea-plants ; while 
in the most remote of the upper 
valleys the venerable timper is not 
safe from the skilled enterprise that 
sends it to the Indian markets. On 
the very frontiers of Thibet, Miss 
Cumming’s party received the hos- 
pitality of an official who was 
charged with duty of this kind; 
and we have a picturesque account 
of the mode of procedure of his 
workpeople. 
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“In most cases the trees grow out 
from the precipice at such an angle as 
to make the mere work of cutting them 
a matter of difficulty and danger. When 
at last the cloven giant has fallen thun- 
dering down the khad, the chances are 
that in its fall it has been smashed into 
two or three pieces; in any case it 
must be sawed into suitable lengths. 
Even then the weight of these ponder- 
ous beams is enormous. When the 
huge logs have thus been felled, they 
must be stamped with the brand of the 
contractor or government, as the case 
may be. A system of leverage brings 
them to the next descent, probably an 
artificially-constructed slide down the 
face of the khad ; and down this, when 
wet or slippery, or when newly frozen, 
the t timbers glide. 

” Siveral of these in succession, as- 
sisted by occasional leverage, carry 
them from khad to khad, probably 
landing them at last in the bed of a 
mountain torrent ; and when the next 
flood comes roaring and thundering, 
foaming and dashing down over the 
rocks in a mighty cataract, it will 
bring the great logs and beams crash- 
ing down the abyss, and will at last 
hurl them into the raging snow-flood 
far below, where the Sutlej will toss 
them to and fro in its seething waves, 
and at last float them down to the 
plains hundreds of miles away, where 
only poor mutilated scored logs (mas- 
sive indeed, but oh, how battered !) 
will survive to tell of the peaceful 
green solitude in which the first thou- 
sand years of their calm, restful life 
glided so gently by.” 


Happily, however, for the traveller 
in search of the picturesque, there 
are still forests left to be wrecked. 
Their first halt out of Simla was in 
that of Mahasso; and two or three 
marches later Miss Cumming is go- 
ing into raptures over Hatto, as 
she “looks down a vista of dark 
firs, and over the waves of asea of 
foliage extending for miles, while 
here and there some splendid group 
of pines sends up its tall tapering 
spires in dark clusters.” The gen- 
eral effect of these forest interiors 
is sombre, and the dense evergreen 
foliage envelops them in a gloomy 


shade, the more impressive by its 
contrast with the glowing lights in 
the open country. “ Yet here and 
there you find yourself beneath high 
twining arches of transparent golden 
green, where the light falls through 
glittering emerald leaves and radiant 
blossoms, as if through the rainbow 
windows of some old cathedral.” 
There is but little animal life of 
the larger sort; but the balmy air 
is alive and vocal with the hum of 
innumerable busy insects ; and from 
all around you, you hear the soft 
coo of the ringdove, and may 
amuse yourself with the graceful 
gambols of troops of the small 
grey squirrel: As their marches led 
them farther on and higher up, the 
vegetation changed with the scenery 
and climate. In the Kunawar valley 
they looked across the bed of the 
Sutlej to a natural collection of the 
plants of many latitudes, that clung 
to the inaccessible faces of the 
tremendous precipices opposite. 
“As the eye travelled slowly up- 
wards, it noted one belt after 
another of changing vegetation ; 
and I knew that though I could 
distinguish nothing save a general 
mass of greenery, each changing 
colour marked the plants of divers 
altitudes, passing from the cactuses 
and acacias of the tropics to the 
oaks and rhododendrons of cooler 
levels; thence to the cedar forest; 
higher still to the neoya pine, and 
finally to a fringe of birch, of juni- 
per, and green pasture-land, which 
were covered with beds of the cow- 
slip and polyanthus, and luscious 
wild strawberries.” 

It is not only the woodmen who 
make wild work with the forests. 
The tremendous violence of the 
mountain storms leaves its traces 
behind, in the shivered stems of 
weather-beaten giants that must re- 
mind one, although on a larger 
scale, of the gaunt Wetter tannen of 
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the Alps. Of these fierce storms 
the wanderers had their share, al- 
though they came to regard them, 
with their lights and shadows and 
cloud effects, with the sights and 
_ sounds with which they were at- 
tended, as adding a grander charm 
to the life in the woods. The 
“sough” of the wind in the sighing 
tree-tops would first tell of what 
was coming, and birds and insects 
would recognise the signs, till every- 
thing was hushed into solemn si- 
lence. The blue sky would disap- 
pear behind lurid masses of leaden 
cloud. Then would come the wild, 
fitful gusts, precursors of what was 
to follow. Finally the storm would 
burst in its fury, with the gleaming 
of the lightning and the peals of 
the thunder; while the strong fir- 
stems writhed and mganed as if 
in the irresistible grasp of some 
invisible giaut, and the sound of an 
occasional crash told of one of them 


succumbing. All this time the rain 
would be descending in torrents, 
till it ceased of a sudden as it be- 
gan. And then the peace and 
silence would be restored; the sun 
would be shining as brightly as 


before, and everything laughing 
and glistening in his radiance. 
Here, as appropriately as any- 
where else, and before taking leave 
of Miss Cumming and her pleasant 
forest pictures, we may advert to 
those yhulas or suspension-bridges 
which are the most general means 
of communication across the moun- 
tain torrents. All our Himalayan 
travellers, though they give thrill- 
ing accounts of those specimens 
of primitive engineering, appear to 
have come to regard them at last 
with the familiarity which breeds 
indifference. Yet we question 
greatly whether any one but a 
Blondin, or a Leotard, or a native- 
born Himalayan, would ever learn 
to reconcile himself to their horrors, 
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Miss Cumming explains the method 
of their construction. A party of 
natives take their station on either 
bank, and throw out towards mid- 
stream a light cord with a small 
stone attached. At last, by a lucky 
chance, the strings entangle; then 
string after string is twisted on, till 
the liue is strong enough to carry a 
rope. Finally the main cables of 
twisted bark are attached, solid 
according to the bridge’s span, and 
sometimes exceeding the girth of 
a man’s thigh. Solid as they are 
originally, however, they naturally 
decay with time and exposure; and 
it is very rarely that the natives 
renew them before some tragical 
accident makes the necessity appar- 
ent. The construction of the jhula 
is invariably simple in the extreme, 
although the arrangements for pull- 
ing you over it may be more or less 
elaborate. A couple of parallel 
cables are thrown across at a dis- 
tance from each other of five or six 
feet, while a third that is hung 
three or four feet lower down 
forms the footway. The lower one 
is attached to the other by slender 
side-ropes some five fect apart. The 
upper ropes are often too thick to 
be easily laid hold of; at the ex- 
tremities the space between them is 
so wide as to make it anything but 
easy to p them simultaneously ; 
while the frail structure oscillates 
frightfully to every gust of the 
winds that ara always sweeping 
down those river-beds. The most 
approved plan of crossing seems to 
be to take them at a steady amble. 
But the river foaming away far 
below is enough to set the strongest 
head a-swimming: you must stop 
yourself in your stride in the mid- 
dle, to step over the cross-bar that 
separates the ropes; and then you 
have to start again to accomplish 
the slippery ascent, Naturally, the 
wilder the country, the worse the 
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jhulas. Mr. Wilson found the most 
trying specimens in the little-fre- 
quented paths in Kashmir territory ; 
while Miss Cumming talks of such 
effeminate luxuries as airy footways 
and balustrades of wicker-work; 
and even of seats formed of sliding 
coils of cordage, attached to ropes 
from the bank to wind you up by. 
Having accompanied her so far 
along the route followed by Mr. 
Wilson to the “Abode of Snow,” 
we might naturally go on in that 
gentleman’s company. But as Mr. 
Wilson, travelling to the westward, 
crossed Mr. Bellew’s line of march, 
ending off in Kashmir and on our 
Afghan frontier, we prefer to turn 
back in the meantime to the society 
of the Lady Pioneer, who took 
Darjeeling as her starting-point. 
We may say at once that the great 
literary charm of her, sumptuous 
volume is altogether eclipsed by its 
artistic beauties. With her extra- 
ordinary gift of reproducing all she 
has seen and felt in the softness or 
sublimity of nature, we cannot won- 
der at her longing to penetrate into 
regions that offered her such tempt- 
ing subjects, Generally speaking, 
it is the most difficult thing im the 
world to transfer to paper those 
effects of the unfamiliar lights in 
the mountains that may momentarily 
impress themselves with extreme 
vividness on the brain; and, dis- 
couraged by the imperfect results 
he has, obtained, the artist is in- 
clined to drop his brush in despair. 
We cannot say how far the Lady 
Pioneer may be satisfied with het 
own success; but we remember no 
series of light sketches that have 
impressed us more forcibly with a 
conviction of their realism. It is 
little that they photograph for us 
the outlines of the frowning peaks 
of Sikkim; that they introduce us 
to its bleak table-land and the battle- 
mented rocks that stretch tier over 


tier in the middle distance; to the 
splintered fir-stems that frame the 
foreground of the pictures; to the 
rich Alpine vegetation that springs 
up among the melting snows under 
the summer’s sun. But they actu- 
ally seem to convey to us some 
clear reflection of the intense hues 
of those cloudless skies, as you look 
up through the transparent atmos- 
phere: you see them as they show 
In sunshine, and again by moon- 
light, and in snow or storm. Now 
the lights are warm and clear, and 
all notion of distance is vanishing 
in the delicate minuteness of the 
most remote details. Now the 
mountains are glowing through the 
thinning mists, as the morning sun, 
as yet invisible, is tinging their 
summits with his fiery kiss; and 
now they are burning under his sink- 
ing side shafts. Again, the cold 
landscape is veiling itself in a heavy 
snowstorm; and the yellow tents 
ate standing out before a phantom 
range, while the ruddy blaze of the 
fires that catches the gay wadded 
dresses of the natives only aggra- 
vates the oppressive sense of desola- 
tion. Or the caravan in motion, 
instead of repose, is labouring pain- 
fully, in long straggling file, through 
the trackless wilderness, its every 
movement eloquently expressive of 
lassitude and dull despondency. 
For she excels in figures as much as 
in landscape, and her figure-draw- 
ing is as full of humour as effect. 
She has a happy if a dangerous 
knack of hitting off each ludicrous 
characteristic of her companions 
with an easy touch or two that 
scarcely seem to caricature nature ; 
so much so, that perhaps, on the 
whole, we would less willingly dis- 
— with the excessively clever 
ittle vignettes, than with the more 
finished full-page water - colours. 
Where all are so very good, it-is 
difficult to single out specimens for 
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admiration. But choosing almost 
at random, we may call attention to . 
the suggestive vignette on the title- 
page, where the lady, with her two 
male companions, is lolling luxu- 
riantly among the tree-stems, ap- 
parently at a mid-day bivouac, em- 
bowered in the wreathing smoke of 
their fire ; to another, where her 
husband and his friend are again 
seen cowering over a camp-fire in 
the chilly night air, deeply absorbed 
in solemn converse, and looking in 
their improvised wrappings ex- 
cessively like a couple of the 
witches in “ Macbeth;” and to a 
third and fourth, where certain of 
the coolies from the plains erouched 
on their haunches under their sun- 
umbrellas, are turned by a touch of 
the enchantress’s pencil into.a group 
of frogs squatted in a grove of toad- 
stools. 

Ordered suddenly from a dall 
plain station to Darjeeling, the 
lady’s artistic imagination was fired 
by the distant views of the Thibetan 
mountains. So she set herself to 
persuade her husband to take her 
on an expedition in those mountains, 
and succeeded. A wealthy friend 
joined their company, who, as we 
imagine, was a very high official, if not 
the supreme official of the district, 
At all events they travelled with 
every luxury: we have remarked 
already on the number of their 
attendants; and their companion 
and host, who had official business 
to transact with some of the Ne- 
paulese authorities, was under the 
impression that he had made ar- 
raugements with these gentlemen to 
forward supplies to certain stations, 
Their way led first to the westward 
toward Mount Tongloo; thence they 
turned to the north along the Sing- 
aleelah range, keeping within Ne- 
paulese territory, and setting their 
faces steadily towards Kinchinjuaga 
and the mighty mountain-chain of 
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Thibet. The country they explored 
may be said to be almost unknown 
to Europeans; at least we believe 
that the only Englishmen who had 
receded them thither were Dr. 
Hooker and his companion, Dr. 
Hooker has given a most interesting 
account of the journey in his ‘ Him- 
alayan Journals,’ telling how he 
had been most inhospitably and 
cruelly treated by a certain Kajee 
of Yang-ting, who did his very best 
by calculated neglect to bring the 
present expedition to grief. For rea- 
sons we have remarked on already, 
they started late in the autumn, and 
came in for the tail of the rains. 
The lady’s first experience of. camp- 
ing-out was as romantic as the views 
from the doors of the tents. “ Thou- 
sands of feet above, the rugged 
mountains are standing out agarst 
the clear sky, now just fading from 
blue to tender grey. Soft arrows of 
light dart through the thin haze 
which floats between our camp and 
the distance, and twilight gently 
falls upon us, although the barely 
perceptible houses on the ridge of 
Chakoong are still basking in full 
sunshine — their windows, concen- 
trating its rays, blazing away like 
day-stars.” But whev the sun went 
down, and the lamps were lighted, an 
eclipse came over the spirit of their 
enjoyment, as the whole entomolo- 
gical life of the neighbourhood be- 
came obtrusive in its curious atten- 
tions. All kinds of crawling, flying, 
hopping, biting, stinging ‘things 
came swarming down upon them; 
“but although some of those malicious 
monstrosities were large enough and 
loathsome enough to be worth “ im- 
paling” and stuffing, it was the fa- 
miliar mosquitoes who were most 
offensive. Thence the party leisurely 
made their way to the heights of 
Mount Tongloo, to behold “a scene 
described by one who has visited 
the four quarters of the globe, as 
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unequalled in grandeur and magni- 
ficence in the whole world of God’s 
creation”—the stupendous pile of 
snow seeming within a day’s march. 


“Tn one long line, stretching away 
as far as eye can reach, peak above 
peak rises ‘in spotless procession.’ In 
the centre, as if guardian of the whole, 
Kinchinjunga, with a dignity not of 
earth, rears its glittering crest, extend- 
ing upwards till there seems to be no 
separate earth or heaven, but both are 
joined in one. Flanking it on either 
side are peaks of somewhat lesser mag- 
nitude; to the right, Pundeem, its 
stately and almost severe form crossing 
diagonally the vast glacial valley of 
Kinchin. . . . To the left or westward 
the massive Kubra rears its head, 24,000 
feet in height, and Jumnoo, 20,000, do- 
minating numerous smaller peaks at 
its base. Beyond these, really forming 
one unbroken line, although hidden 
from this spot by the pine-clad sum- 
mits of the Singaleelah range, are the 
snowy peaks of Nepaul, the loftiest of 
which, Mount Everest, 29,000 feet, is 
the highest mountain in the world.” 


Late in the season as they had 
started, they could not always 
reckon on so cloudless a panorama. 
The very next morning, the au- 
thor had turned out in the crisp 
hoar-frost to renew the enjoyment 
of the evening before, and had been 

tified to her heart’s content. 

en looking down over her shoul- 
der towards the southern valleys, 
she saw the fleecy vapours. which 
had been floating in the hollows 
shooting swiftly upwards along the 
shoulders of the hills. Very shortly 
these had met the cloud-masses de- 


scending from the great snow-fields 


above, and in a few moments every- 
thing was enveloped in a vapour, 
which for three tedious days kept 
them close prisoners in their tents. 
By way of beguiling the dull con- 
finement, she took to studying the 
looks and habits of the various races 
who made up their motley train. 
There were coolies from the plains, 
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who shuddered in the unaceustomed 
chills, but who, so long as their ra- 
tions were supplied them regularly, 
went through their daily toil with 
uncomplaining patience. There were 
Lepchas from Nepaul, almost equally 
amiable in character, who submitted 
to be “put upon” rather than excite 
a quarrel, and who, when struck 
upon the cheek by overbearing com- 
panions, forthwith turned the other 
to the smiter. Very different were 
the fiery Bhootians, and some others 
of the Nepaulese hillmen. Between 
these neighbouring races there was 
a smouldering feud, always ready 
to break out on the slightest provo- 
cation; and it was nothing unusual 
to see them engage in a missile skir- 
mish that endangered the camp 
crockery and cooking utensils. A 
more agreeable trait in their charac- 
ter was the chivalrous gallantry with 
which they devoted themselves to 
the ‘service of the lady, emulously 
anticipating her slightest wishes. 
Light weight as she may have been, 
it can have been no easy work car- 
rying her in the Bareilly dandi— 
achair slung to a pole; yet the 
bearers were always ready for their 
task, even when, in her sketching 
enthusiasm, she roused them at sun- 
rise, to set out before the rest of the 
party. Certain of the most stalwart 
and independent mountaineers at- 
tached themselves exclusively to 
her; and one Tendook, a Nepaul- 
ese gentlemen who had joined them 
with a train of his own, waited on 
her with devoted attention on all 
occasions, 

Reaching the top of the Singalee- 
lah range, at a mean elevation of 
some 12,000 feet, they found them- 
selves lifted above the zone of the 
pines and the ferns: Hn revanche, 
the ground was covered in places 
with glorious shrubberies of the Al- 
pine rhododendrons. Considerable 
as the elevation was, they experi- 
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enced no difficulty in breathing ; but 
those floating vapours they had occa- 
sionally been looking up. to from 
below, condensed and descended on 
them in pitiless rain, The story of 
their misadventures and miseries 
reads comically enough, but at the 
time there can have been very little 
of the ludicrous in it. Imagine a 
lady arriving, after a weary march, 
almost as thoroughly saturated with 
damp as her luggage. The tent that 
is set up is happily waterproof, but 
the floor is a carpet of sopping rho- 
dodendron-leaves, strewed thickly 
on the soaking ground. Tucking 
up her feet as best she can, she 
perches herself on a dripping port- 
manteau, while the courteous 

makes his way to her on her patent 
leather Patmos, tendering a brim- 
ming beaker of cold brandy-and- 
water, a stimulant quite in keeping 
with the raw surroundings. at- 
ters were mended after a time. With 
creditable ingenuity the clever cooks 
served a smoking repast on the 
sahibs’ table ; while layers of stones 
and cut rhododendron-boughs were 
interposed between their feet and 
the quagmire. But such a life must 
be trying at best for any ordinary 
feminine constitution, and nothing 
we should fancy but the pure air of 
the mountains enabled her to sup- 
port the ordeal with impunity. 

And much worse was to come. 
We said that the hospitable C—— 
had cut down the number ,of his 
coolies to the comparative trifle of 
ninety or so, relying on renewing 
the supplies by arrangement with the 
Nepaulese authorities. One of these 
dignitaries, ‘an elderly Philistine,” 
whom the lady has immortalised 
with her expressive pencil, met 
them on the mountains in due 
state and ceremony, and . appears to 
have been friendly enough. He 
honoured them with a personal con- 
voy for a stage or so; was lavish 
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of civilities and oriental compli- 
ments ; and provided them, at part- 
ing, with a guide and about a hun- 
dredweight and ahalf of rice. The 
latter, it is true, though much ap- 
preciated, was relatively a bagatelle ; 
for the fair ration for ach man of 
the numerous party was a couple of 
pounds per diem. The provisions 
they had carried with them had 
nearly given out; but then they 
were in daily expectation of having 
their stores replenished by the 
Kajee (Governor) of Yang- ting. 
This slippery worthy was the iden- 
tical gentleman who had imprisoned 
Dr. Hooker and cruelly maltreated 
him ; and, as it proved, in trustin 

themselves to the Kajee’s cot 
they were leaning on a broken bam- 
boo. He sent evasive messages 
with plenty of fair promises, but no 
food. On they went, however, in 
their mountaineering enthusiasm, 
hoping against appearances and 
probabilities. The Kajee’s provi- 
sion-trains never kept their appoint- 
ments, and the supplies in the camp 
sank lower and lower. They were 
wandering away from human habita- 


tions; and, with the sg excep- 


tion of a fur-clad Nepaulese heading 
a procession of salt-laden goats, for 
days they had not seen a fellow- 
creature. : 


‘As yet we have not reached the 
region of snow ; but journeying on- 
wards by a very gradual ro P pry my 
ascent, we get into the land of icicles, 
and the farther we proceed, with a 
firmer stip does the cruel frost set his 
iron hand upon everything. All na- 
ture. whitens and hardens, and wears 
a chilling aspect. It is a land of deso- 
lation, quite beyond my feeble powers 
to déscribe ; a silent world of ice; a 
silence which grows more and more 
absolute ; a silence truly felt, and one 
which makes itself articulate only by 
the faint echo of our footsteps. 

“There is no colour in anything. 
Red lichen, and brown rock, and up- 
turned soil, under the chilling breath 
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of the ice-king, are all alike clothed 
in a garment of white, and present a 
monotonous tone to the eye, save when 
the feeble sun, lighting up the ocean of 
ed crystals, makes them sparkle like 
a thousand prisms: and then we truly 
feel that we have been transported to 
some fairy country. In these regions the 
very sun himself looks pale and frozen, 
and shines as with an effort, while each 
blade of yellow grass which hangs 
over the stern and ancient rocks has 
its frozen tear.” 


‘The rarified air began to tell 
upon them, and the coolies were 
magnifying each little ailment, set- 
ting it down to the enfeebling 
effects of the atmosphere. The 
sahibs drank tea, but the stronger 
stimulants served out to the men 
were giving out; yet it was won- 
derful with what courage they per- 
severed in an undertaking which 
must have appeared to them purpose- 
less in the extreme. A day or two 
later, when they were really among 
the snows, and when some of them 
were falling out of the line and 
sinking down with exhaustion 
as they laboured painfully up the 
frozen slopes, a passing’ outburst of 


sunshine would revive their spirits’ 


if not their strength. Then they 
would lighten the way with jokes 
and merriment, and their snatches 
of song would sound strangely in 
circumstances that were becomin 
sufficiently serious. Already the 
temperature was affecting the Euro- 
coe Their lips cracked, their 
aces blistered, and their complex- 
ions mottled queerly. Like winter- 
bound arctic voyagers or their native 
companions, they fell into the habit 
of ing night and day in the 
clothes they wore; they drew in to 
the dinner-table as they had wrap- 
ped up for the march, and suffered 
so severely from rheumatic pains, 
that they found it by no means 
to sit down, and still more dif- 
ficult to get up again. It was the 


shadowy side of Himalayan moun- 
taineering, with a vengeance. Ill in 
body and weighed down with a rea- 
sonable prospect of imminent starva- 
tion, no wonder that the forbiddin 
sternness of the scenery had a de- 
pressing effect on the author, and 
that she got into her dandi of a morn- 
ing “ with a heavy heart,” to pene- 
trate further into the inhospitable 
wastes. But still Kinchinjunga, but- 
tressed by its surrounding satellites, 
rose before them, and lured them on. 
“In the dazzling sunlight, one 
could easily fancy them a shining 
fortress for the gods, so keen a re- 
semblance do they bear to architec- 
tural design. How I marvel at the 
sculpture of these Alps! What 
gigantic columns and slender pi- 
lasters! what noble buttresses! 
Here a Doric gateway, there a town ; 
anon a stately temple behind battle- 
ments and castellated wilds.” 
As they rose higher among the 
glistening snow-fields, they were en- 
veloped in dazzling mists. Unhap- 
pily they had lost their dark glasses, 
and the glare became _intensel 
painful. Their eyes streamed wit 
tears when they forced them open, 
and there was no such luxury as 
a patch of blue sky on which to 
repose them, were it only for a 
moment. During increasing inter- 
vals, they were afflicted with abso- 
Inte blindness; and it shows how 
desperate things were getting with 
them, that the obsequious. coolies 
at last set down the lady’s litter, and 
ey refused to carry it further. 
appily they had a temporary relief 
as they began to resign themselves 
to despair. The mists rolled up 
and floated away, leaving over them 
a broad canopy of sky, that showed 
itself as an “opaque and purple 
dome.” It was a relief, certainly, 
but only from the most immediate 
of ‘their troubles. Their shai 
bodily pains being somewhat eased, 
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the people began to awaken to 
the pangs of hunger. They drew 
together in excited groups, and 
the sahibs could understand that 
they were blaming them—not un- 
naturally —for having led them 
into the wilds to perish of hunger. 
And pour comble de matheur, as 
' they stood huddled together in ex- 
treme anxiety, the guide acknow- 
ledged that he had lost his way. 
He could say nothing as to the 
bearings of the village, where they 
were hoping against hope to find 
supplies. There was no camping 
where they were, for there was no 
fuel for the fires. Then, the author 
tells us, she had an_ inspiration. 
“With a woman’s natural instinct, 
I believe I arrived at last at the 
only safe course to pursue. ‘Let 
us return at once: don’t hesitate 
for a moment,’ | cried, stamping 
the snow with my foot in my vehe- 
mence, ‘It is the only, thing to 
save us.’” So it was decided; and 
they determined to retrace their 
steps till they should reach wood. 
When they slaughtered a sheep at 
the resting-place of the previous 
night, they had little left but a 
couple of sheep and a few handfuls 
of Indian corn for the sustenance 
of eighty people, and it must be 
owned that the fate of the expedi- 
tion was eminently problematical ; 
nor did it tend to reassure them, 
when they were stirring again in 
the morning, to find that their guide 
had abandoned them in the night. 
We need not follow them through 
those melancholy stages of the back. 
ward march, which brought them 
down to a dozen or so of biscuits. 
Their waning hopes centred on the 
return of their messengers, eight of 
whom had been despatched in differ- 
ent directions with letters urgently 
praying for help. When half a 
glassful of rum and hot water was 
doled out to each. of the shivering, 
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starving men, “there they stood a 
silent mass of men, each waiting his 
turn, their sad faces lit up by the 
flaming torchlight. Strange, wist- 
ful eyes gazed into ours with a vague 
but passionate yearning, as if askin 
some question, and then looking o 
again with an expression of disap- 
pointment, like those who expected 
answer but found none.” Possibly 
the cold dulling their faculties may 
have helped them to bear up against 
the excruciating anxiety. And just 
when the dramatic suspense was be- 
ing overstrained, and it became evi- 
dent that exhausted natute could — 
endure no more, the relief reached 
them. As the phantom-looking 
caravan was staggering along in 
sullen despondency, a cheery shout 
broke in upon the silence, and C——, 
who had gone on ahead, was: seen 
advancing towards them and wavy- 
ing his hat. Messengers of his had 
come back from the village of Mong- 
moo, and they brought with them 
heavy basketfuls of food. “ Hur- 
rah !” cried one; “no more dying!” 
In the joyous reaction, the light- 
hearted coolies' became buoyant 
as ever; and thenceforth their 
troubles were all forgotten, as th 
moved ° briskly backwards tere 
the inhabited lowlands. 

Elated by the recollections of the 
difficulties they had surmouuted 
and the dangers they had esca 
doubtless those last days of their 
journey were the imost enjoyable. 
But having lingered with the Lad 
Pioneer and her companions throug 
their most thrilling experiences of 
the Indian Alps, we must take 
leave of them on their seasonable 
deliverance. Not that the remain- 
ing chapters of the journal are not 
at least as agreeable reading in their 
way. We have the details of their 
interview with the faithless Kajee, 
“an immensely fat and obese 
specimen of humanity, the very 
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image of an inflated Chinaman,” 
on whom the author labours, and not 
unsuccessfully, to revenge herself 
with her pen and her pencil. We 
have interesting accounts of their 
intercourse with a genial community 
of Buddhist priests, and of visits 
paid to the Goompa or monastery. 
And of course we have more of 
those studies of Himalayan scenery, 
which never pall upon us in their 
enchanting variety.» In fact, the 
book from first to last is thoroughly 
enjoyable; and the text as well as 
the beautiful illustrations has a 
rmanent interest, although it may 
e questionable whether the nar- 
row escape of travellers so excep- 
tionally well equipped and provided 
may not be quite as likely to deter 
as to encourage those who may hesi- 
tate about following in their track. 
From the valley of the Great Run- 
geet river, we return to that of the 
Sutlej, to join company with Mr. 
Andrew Wilson in his progress to- 
wards the “Abode of Snow.” Mr. 
Wilson was never landed in pre- 
cisely similar extremities to these 
which so nearly proved fatal to the 
Lady Pioneer and her party. But, 
on the other hand, he undertook a 
singularly formidable and perilous 
journey, under circumstances which 
almost appeared to invite a mortal 
interruption to it. Travelling along 
the Himalayas by passes almost 
or altogether unknown, from the 
Sutlej valley to the Afghan fron- 
tiers, contemplating as an interlude 
a descent on Thibetan territory— 
throwing himself on the doubtful 
hospitality of the wild inhabitants 
of outlying districts that hardly ac- 
knowledge allegiance to feeble orien- 
tal potentates—would appear to be 
au undertaking to task to the ut- 
most the energies of a man in the 
most vigorous health. Bat Mr. 
Wilson when he started was a con- 
firmed invalid, in a state of extreme 
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physical prostration: he could 
neither mount a horse nor walk a 
hundred yards, and we know how 
the enfeebled body reacts on the 
mind. Before breathing the biting 
air of the mountains, he had to 
descend repeatedly into those deep 
river-beds where the atmosphere is 
depressing and enervating in the 
extreme. That he determined on 
scrambling along the passes that 
lead to the “roof. of the world;” 
on riding yaks along dizzy ledges, 
and mountain ponies over trackless 
glaciers; on crossing jhulas swing- 
ing between earth and heaven, 
where it is inevitably a question of 
every man for himself; and that 
he actually accomplished it all, and 
was infinitely the better for it, is a 
marvellous instance of the triumph 
of will over matter. That the mind 
was active when the body was 
weak, is shown by the extraordi- 
nary vividness of a narrative which 
photographs each striking detail 
with spirited fidelity, and never 
flags even during days when the 
writer lay stretched on what was 
very nearly his deathbed. Mr. Wil- 
son’s style is singularly taking and 
animated, and his book throughout 
bears all the traces of a broad ex- 
perience of life and extensive lite- 
rary culture. We could wish that 
it came within the scope of our 
article to advert to his views on 
Indian policy, and his sketch of 
certain Indian politicians, and — 
cially of “Simla celebrities.” But 
we are compelled reluctantly to 
leave the populous plains and teem- 
ing cities, with the society of states- 
men whose minds are exercised on 
these, and accompany the writer to 
those remote Himalayan communi- 
ties where intrigue and scheming are 
just as rife. 

Mr. Wilson decided to travel in 
midsummer; and it was on the 28th 
of June that he bade farewell to civil- 
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jsation, in leaving the last of the 
bungalows at Pangay. It must be 
remembered that he was being borne 
along in a dandi; and though he 
had been grumbling hitherto at the 
hanging bridle-path, dignified by 
the name of the Great Hindustan 
and Thibet Road, he speedily re- 
membered it with regretful affection. 
There was no help for it but to get 
out of the dandi and pick his steps 
as he could on foot. The worst 
places were absolutely impracticable, 
even for the most sure-footed moun- 
tain pony. He began with an 
experience of the effects of those 
granite avalanches which heap the 
hillside with a chaos of boulders, 
through which you must seramble 
as best you can. 

_ ‘Two days later he came to the 
Rahang Pass, “no joke even for an 
Alpine Clubman,” as we can very 
well believe. It was here he first 


made acquaintance with the yaks 


which served him so well subse- 
quently. But there were preci- 
pices in the Rihang Pass where the 
yak could not carry bim, and which 
could only be asc@nded by the aid 
of ropes. Weak as he was, for 
the best part of the way he had 
to stick to his dandi, in which he 
was somehow borne over ground 
which has seldom or never been 
traversed by a litter. No wonder 
his bearers cursed him by their gods, 
and that he felt reasonably appre- 
hensive of being let slip through 
their fingers at some ugly corner 
by a concerted accident. We can 
conceive them asking each other 
in their barbarous idiom, que diable 
the insane Englishman venait faire 
dans une telle galére? Nor was 
the pay they received for this most 
trying corvée such as t6 make it at 
all worth their while, The syndi- 
cate of the Chamouni guides would 
open its eyes at the notion of hiring 
out porters for the ascent of Mont 
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Blanc at an honorarium of sixty 
centimes a-day. Yet these Hima- 
layan carriers were well te do in 
the world, living on their own small 
properties with their own flocks and 
herds, They might have thought 
their temporary employer a lunatic, 
but it is possible that they may 
have been touched by his deplorable 
condition. For he was racked by 
theumatism and spent with dys- 
entery ; and that was the condition 
in which he made a march of 
twelve hours over ten miles of 
burning rock, with but a single 
half-hour for the mid-day halt. If 
he needed the excitement of danger 
to fillip his nerves, he had it again 
the following day in a different 
shape. The way lay along’ tre- 
mendous slate precipices, ‘which 
seemed perpendicular when looked 
at from beneath. Absolutely per- 
pendicular they were not, however ;. 
on the contrary, a path had been 
engineered along their face, although 
it is true that the engineering was. 
decidedly primitive. 


‘‘In this case the weather had worn 
away the softer parts of the slate, leav- 
ing the harder ends sticking out; and 
I declare that these, with the addition 
of a few ropes of juniper-branches,. 
were the only aids we had along many 
parts of: these precipices when I crossed 
them. Where the protruding ends of 
slate were close together, long slabs of 
slate were laid across them, forming a 
sort of footpath such as might suit a 
chamois-hunter ; when they were not 
sufficiently in line, or were too far dis- 
tant from each other to allow of slabs 
being placed, we worked our way from 
one protruding end of slate to another 
as best we could ; and where a long in- 
terval of twenty or thirty feet did not 
allow of this latter method of progress, 
ropes of twisted juniper-branches had 
been stretched from one protruding end 
to another, and slabs of slate had been 
placed on these, with their inner ends 
resting on any crevices which could be 
found in the precipice-wall, thus form- 
ing a ‘footpath,’ with great gaps int, 
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through which we could look down, 


sometimes a long distance, and which 
bent and shook beneath our feet, al- 
lowing the slabs every now and then 
to drop out and fall towards the 
Sutlej, till shattered into innumerable 
fragments.” 


That march ended at the Mora- 
vian missionary station of PG. Con- 
sidering all that the invalid had 
gone through, that the blazing sun 
had been beating the day before on 
the cliffs of slate, till “ every breath 
from the rock was sickening,” we 
are not surprised that he only 
reached his halting-place to be struck 
down on a bed of sickness. There 
he lay in his ittle tent, dosing him- 
self liberally with ipecacuanha. 
Happily, he enjoyed the shade of 
a clump of apricot-trees; but, on 
the other hand, he was tormented 
by the sand-flies they harboured. A 
company of Tartar pilgrims were 
in the habit of “keeping it up” 
jovially into the small hours over 
their native strong liquors; while 
the savage dogs from a neighbour- 
ing nunnery seemed to think they 
had a personal interest in his rever- 
sion, and came prowling round him 
to see how long they must wait for 
it. There were scorpions and snakes 
as well, and once he had an exciting 
visit from a snow-bear, which, 
though it had come down with 
the idea of making a supper off the 
fruit-trees, is well known to be car- 
nivorous on temptation. But it was 
not his kismat to die at PG, and the 


good heart which had brought him- 


so far carried him happily through 
his illness. 


By way of celebrating his con- 


valescence, he started with Mr. 
Pagell, the missionary, on a for- 
lorn attempt upon the barriers of 
Chinese Thibet. Over passes that 
rise as high as 16,000 feet, affected 
‘ painfully by the rarefied air, they 
get as far as the Tartar village of 
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Shipki, where they were received 
with anything but a warm welcome. 
Their Kunawar coolies would go no 
farther, nor would the Shipki people 
hear of their proceeding. Argu- 
ment was as unavailing as bribes. 
The conclusive answer of the Tar- 
tars was, that it was as much as 
their lives were worth to let the 
strangers pass, and that they might 
as well be killed in bringing them 
to a standstill, as be put to death 
by their own Gevernment. They 
avowed personal reasons besides, 
which were by no means easy to 
dispose of, For they said, when 
pressed, that where the Englishman 
once set his. foot he was very apt 
to establish himself permanently ; 
and in proof of their reasonable ap- 
prehension, they pointed to our 
policy of appropriation in India. 
And it seems to us that that idea is 
enough to account for their jealous 
exclusiveness, without attributing it 
to such special causes as their know- 
ledge of the existence of mines of 
the precious metals in their moun- 
tains, which would prove irresistible 
to European cupidity. Be that as 
it may, the travellers had to retrace 
their steps; and perhaps it was just 
as well for Mr. Wilson and his read- 
ers, At least his companion, Mr. 
Pagell, consoled him with thrilling 
stories of the diabolical tortures that 
Thibetan ingenuity devises for those 
who have the misfortune to violate 
the laws, There is one in especial, 
which consists in burying the 
offender to the neck, forcing his 
mouth open with a spike, driving all 
manner of Joathsome insects into 
the orifices of the eyes, mouth, &., 
and then leaving him to perish in 
lingering agony. 

Foiled in his purpose of penetrat- 
ing Thibet, Mr. Wilson turned his 
face in the opposite direction. Ie 
decided to make his way along -the 
mountains to Kashmir and the 
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Hindu Kush. For half ef the jour- 
ney, even Montgomerie’s routes did 
not help him ; as to several of the 
loftier passes he could learn little 
or nothing beforehand; and, as 
it proved, he had occasionally to 
change his plans according to such 
vague local information as he could 
pick up. Through successive days 
he mounted into the glacier world, 
high above the highest pastures or 
any dwellings of man, living in 
what was literally the “ Abode of 
Snow.” It says much for the 
virtues of the mountain air, that he 
could endure to pass the night in 
a tent where the temperature was 
scarcely higher than that of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, On _ this 
part of his journey there was what 
we may cal] a monotony of sublim- 
ity, although the perils he succes- 
sively surmounted took an aggravat- 
ing variety of shapes. His previous 
experiences on foot, in his dandi 
and on his yak, had been exciting 
enough, as we have seen; and nowe 
he was to prove the paces of the 
mountain ponies across a country 
that to English ideas was practi- 
cable for nothing but a Pegasus. 

On the Great Schinkal Pass, be- 
lieved to be nearly 18,000 feet high, 
the party had an exceedingly narrow 
escape, which illustrates some of the 
risks peculiar to these regions. It 
was known to be a most formidable 
undertaking ; it was estimated that 
the pass took four days to cross; 
and we can conceive that Mr. Wil- 
son’s resolution to go that way 
should have bred something like a 
mutiny among his baggage-people. 
They set out, however, and had 
plodded forward into the heart of 
the ice-world, when, on the very 
summit of the pass, Mr. Wilson 
missed three of his coolies, As it 
happened, they were the very men 
who carried all that was most indis- 
pensable to him — his tent-poles, 
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bedding, and the valise with his 
money. He felt no doubt that 
their loitering was a planned thing ; 
and, to make the situation more 
gloomy, he could sce the clouds 
banking up for a storm, There was 
clearly no time to be lost, if indeed 
the delay had not already assured a 
disaster. So he rode back recklessiv 
over the ground he had just crossed 
with infinite caution, to find the 
lagging coolies making themselves as 
comfortable as circumstances ‘would 
admit of in the valley he had just 
passed. Poking them up with his 
alpenstock, he forced them to move 
on before him at the double, reach- 
ed the summit for the second time 
just as it began to snow; and by 
the time they had descended a few 
hundred feet, the drift was so thick 
as to obscure everything, and effec- 
tually to obliterate the tracks of 
those who had gone before. He 
tells us that snow is seldom seen so 
early as the middle of September ; 
still, if it is to be expected at all, it 
must add very appreciably to the 
danger of such passages as that of 
the Great Schinkal. As it was, he 
just escaped in time into the shelter 
of the vale of Kashmir, from storms 
that were the forerunners of the 
winter snowfall, having had to pass 
a couple of days snowed up in one of 
the Zanskar villages. 

That province of Zanskar is the 
least known and perhaps the best 
worth seeing of any district he 
visited. He gives wonderful ac- 
counts of the picturesque rock-scen- 
ery in the valley of the Kharjak 
Chu river. , 


“There were castles, spires, plateaus, 
domes, aiguilles of solid rock, and spires 
composed of the shattered fragments of 
some fallen mountains. At the en- 
trance of many of the ravines there 
Were enormous cliffs, thousands of 
feet high, which looked exactly as 
if they were bastions which had been 
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shaped by the hands of giants. ‘ 
Then the colour of these precipice- 
walls was of the richest and most 
varied kind. The predominant tints 
were green, purple, orange, brown, 
black, and whitish yellow, but I cannot 
say how many more there might have 
been; and green, purple, and deep 
brown were most frequent. It can 
easily be imagined that, with such col- 
ours, the dazzling sunlight and the 
shadows of the mountains falling over 
the valley worked the most wonderful 
effects. Sometimes the sunlight came 
down through a dark-coloured ravine 
like a river of gold. In certain lights 
the precipices appeared almost as if 
they were of chalcedony and jasper.” 


The Zankarese, who live in their 
isolated villages, appear practicaliy 
to yield obedience to no one but 
their village headmen, although 
they are nominally subject to Kash- 
mir, and have officers of the Maha- 
rajah resident among them, And 
had these headmen been as dis- 
trustful of strangers as the Shipki 
people, Mr. Wilson’s journeying 
might have been brought to a stop 
among them. But, on the contrary, 
they proved exceedingly friendly, 
made no difficulty about providing 
him with food, and, what is more 
surprising, in supplying him with 
carriers. For it was no light mat- 
ter venturing across a succession of 
mountain-ranges which even «those 
hardy mountaineers had seldom or 
never had occasion to visit. Thus 
-one of his most awkward experi- 
ences, those on the Great Schinkal 
scarcely excepted, was in crossing 
the Omba when he had nearly 
touched land, and was looking for 
ward to his well-earned repose 
among the flowers of the Vale of 
Kashmir. He had been hoping 
and expecting to sleep comfortably 
in some village in the well-known 
Dras valley, when, after a most 
severe day’s work, it dawned upon 
him of a sudden in the afternoon, 
that he must be still divided from 


the Dras by a second and more for- 
midable range of mountains, His 
coolies had knowingly deceived him, 
although they were likely them- 
selves to be the sufferers, for there 
was scarcely a pound of flour among 
them. He could have camped 
himself in tolerable comfort, but 
they were as badly off for clothes as 
for food, and might probably have 
tried to take French leave when 
once the camp was shrouded in 
darkness. Seconded by his per- 
sonal servants, who fully realised 
the danger, he forced the coolies 
forward at high pressure, although 
latterly they could scarcely drag 
themselves along, and had to sup- 
port their tottering steps by cling- 
ing to the tails of the animals. And 
it was very fortunate he acted 
with such decision, for next day 
there came a tremendous snow- 
storm which would probably have 
prevented their reaching Dras at 
all. 


« We have been tempted to loiter 


so long with Mr. Wilson in the Him- 


alaya proper that we cannot accom- 
pany him to the capital of Kashmir, 
nor in his dashing and rapid pro- 
gress along the lower slopes of the 
Hindu Kush, and to our outlying 
garrisons beyond the Indus. But 
the latter part of the book abounds 
like the rest in lively incident and 
spirited adventure, although in 
somewhat different style. Now we 
have him hazarding himself across 
the stream that divides Afghanis- 
tan from British territory, visiting 
one of the frontier villages that 
are asylums for all the ruffians who 
have fled from British justice. Now 
he is galloping along, though so ill as 
scarcely to be able to-keep the sad- 
dle, surrounded by a gallant escort 
of Afghan chiefs, who have turned 
out with their followers to do him 
honour, Now he is looking down 
from a rock-fort on the moonlit 
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plain below, patrolled by mounted 
warriors in chain-armour, the vassals 
of the wild chieftains who are offer- 
ing him their barbarous hospitality. 
Although the ‘Abode of Snow’ 
made its appearance iv the columns 
of the magazine, it would have been 
impossible to omit a mention of it 
in any article on Indian mountain- 
eering ; while it would have been 
equally out of the question to let 
false scruples interfere with our 
doing justice to the author. We 
have the less hesitation in bestow- 
ing unstinted praise upon it, that 
the first highly favourable impres- 
sion it made on our readers and 
ourselves has been so entirely con- 
firmed since in its warm reception 
by the public. 

We come lastly to Dr. Bellew’s 
book—not Himalayan, strictly speak- 
ing, it must be confessed, but which, 
nevertheless, has irresistible claims 
on our notice “in this connection,” 
as the Americans express it. - Well 
known .by his valuable narratives 
of travel in the courtries that lie 
beyond our north-western frontier, 
Dr. Bellew was naturally selected 
as a member of Mr. Forsyth’s expe- 
dition to Kashgar. He has less of 
literary talent than Mr. Wilson ; and 
after the varied and artistically sus- 
tained excitement of the ‘ Abode of 
Snow,’ the notes of his most excit- 
ing journey sound somewhat matter 
of fact. He omits nothing that is 
worth remarking on, but almost im- 
perceptibly he leads’ you onwards 
in comparative indifference till you 
are surprised to find yourself landed 
in serious difficulties on a pass of 
some 13,000 feet above the sea-level. 
We are by no means sure, however, 
that he does not reserve his powers 
on principle, in order that the effects 
may be more impressive when the 
situations become most sensational. 
For there is certainly no lack of the 
dramatic element in the description 
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of how they disentangled them- 
selves from among the summits of 
the Kara Korum, and went tum- 
bling down the mountain pell-mell 
towards the plains of Central Asia. 
We cannot doubt that many of our 
country people will be tempted, 
sooner or later, to follow in the 
steps of the other writers whose 
books we have passed in review. 
But as little can we conceive that 
any one should go mountaineering 
for simple pieasure in these tremen- 
dous uplands that lie between the 
states of the Maharajah of Kashmir 
and those of the Atalik Ghazee. 
Sublimity there must be in such 
tremendous scenery, but the sublim- 
ity is of an oppressive and repulsive 
kind. The landscapes that stretch 
above the “ pleasure-grounds of the 
yak,” are the very abomination of 
desolation. The infernal weather 
that rages through great part of 
the year is never to be trusted at 
any season. We can barely rea- 
lise what it must be to attempt to 
face those passes when the winter 
is filling them with blindiag drift, 
and heaping nearly impenetrable 
barriers against their doors, Yet 
the wan sunshine of’ the short and 
chilly summer is even more treach- 
erous;, for then the vast glaciers 
are hideously crevassed ; the snow- 
bridges rest on tottering founda- 
tions, and melting snow and ice 
turn the unfrozen rills into torrents 
which sweep down in unbridled 
impetuosity across the track of the 
traveller. Nowhere, perhaps, on 
the face of the habitable globe does 
the bitter wind blow with such 
relentless fury; and it is nothing 
unusual for the traders, in “the 
height of the season,” to have to 


‘abandon their loaded animals and 


fly for their lives before the storm. 
There is no mistaking the succes- 

sive halting-places in that dismal 

journey. Not only have walls and 
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enclosures of loose stone been piled 
-up against the violence of the blasts, 
but the ground is heaped with the 
bleaching bones of mules, horses, 
and yaks, among which you may 
-distinguish those of men. Nay, 
on one occasion Mr. Forsyth’s 
party found themselves camping 
among crumbling bodies; for the 
dryness, with the intense cold, 
preserves corpses from putrefac- 
tion. When Dr. Bellew reproach- 
ed their messman with having 
set up his cooking-range in the 
shelter of several of these unburied 
corpses, the man replied that he 
could not help himself. And in- 
deed, when Dr. Bellew looked round, 
he had to acknowledge that the 
messman was right—the ground of 
their encampment looked like a 
knacker’s yard. The object of the 
mission was of course primarily com- 
mercial. The markets of Kashgar 
Yarkand, &c., were deranged by the 
revolution that suspended their inter- 
course with China, and the Atalik 
Ghazee, jealous of the Russian en- 
croachments, was anxious to estab- 
lish trading relations with India. 
Nor can there be any doubt that his 
subjects would be ready enough to 
become our customers for cottons 
and calicoes, silks and cutlery. But 
nature and the elements must be 
taken into account, and it would 
really appear that they are absolutely 
impracticable. Dr. Bellew points 
out that it is owing to physical 
obstacles that are practically insur- 
mountable, that the successive con- 
quering invaders of Hindust in have 
aiways entered it from the north- 
west instead of the north. He 
shows that even the adventurous 
traders of Afghanistan and Beloo- 
chistan prefer the routes over the 
Hindu Kush, where they are sure 
to be laid under heavy contributions, 
and may very probably be robbed 
and murdered, rather than face the 
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natural terrors of the Kara Koram. 
And yet, in proof of the dogged re- 
solution of these men, we have one 
of them coming to him for surgical 
aid during his residence in the pro- 
vince of Yarkand. The man’s feet 
had been troubling him, he said, so 
Dr. Bellew desired him to remove 
his boots. The boots came off ac- 
cordingly, with several of the frost- 
bitten toes left sticking in them! 
The merchant had shown no more 
consideration for himself than for 
his cattle, which were in almost 
equally deplorable plight; and not- 
withstanding, was congratulating 
himself on a successful journey. 
Even Mr. Forsyth’s party had 
sufficiently rough times of it, al- 
though choosing a favourable season, 
and marching with a luxury of 
equipment and assistance. Their 
own battalion of coolies was care- 
fully picked and drilled, and their 
baggage-train, of upwards of a hun- 
dred mules, was relieved on all pos- 
sible occasions by sumpter-animals 
that were furnished by their allies. 
During a couple of months, the 
Kashmir authorities alone employed 
1621 horses and yaks, with 6476 
coolies, in helping forward the trans- 
port, providing at the same time 
abundance of provisions. What is 
most noteworthy in their passage 
is the extraordinary prolongation of 
perilous and exhausting work, con- 
sidering they were marching from 
point to point by the nearest practi- 
cable road. On the Khardong Pass, 
they were already enveloped in a 
snowstorm, and bombarded by fall- 
ing avalanches of stones, which 
caused a considerable number of 
casualties. On the terrible Saser 
glaciers they suffered severely from 
the icy winds and the blinding 
snow-glare, althongh they wore 
the spectacles which many of their 
followers had not, and smeared their 
faces freely with glycerine. That 
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they crossed the glacier in safety 
was owing mainly to the sagacity of 
the yaks, who were driven in a herd 
on to the edge of the ice, and then 
left to deliberate as to the passage. 
“Gaunt carcasses and skeletons 
stare ominously at the traveller from 
every turn of the path.” Dipping 
down next day, they threaded a 
narrow lane along the deep channel 
of a water-course, “ between vertical 
walls of white marble rocks on one 
side and bottle-green glaciers on the 
other.” At Daulnt Beg Uldi— 
16,000 feet—Dr. Bellew, in com- 
mon with many of the men, suf- 
fered painfully from nausea and 
giddiness, the specifics for which 
were. “perfect rest of body and 
mind,”—remedies not easily avail- 
.able in the circumstances. For this 
was but the prelude to the ascent 
of the Kara Korum—18,300 feet— 
where some of the attendants took 
to fainting and tumbling off their 
ponies. On the Willow Pass, by 
way of proof of the inclemency of 
the atmosphere, they picked up 
snipes, “frozen hard as stone in a 
sitting posture, and the congealed 
humours of the eyes looked like 
pearls.” Beyond it, they had some 
slight experience of one of the most 
deadly of the obstacles which must 
always oppose travellers in the 
passage of these mountains. Al- 
though it was by no means late in 
the season, everything was frozen 
so hard that there was no procur- 
ing water except in small quanti- 
ties for cooking. Fortunately, as 
the animals had been carefully 
nursed, they did not suffer from 
a single night’s privation; but in 
ordinary cases it is nothing unusual 
for the whole cattle of a party to 
perish. 

We have already alluded to their 
passage of the Sanju which tops 
everything. Literally picking his 
way in places over skeletons and 
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carcasses, as he climbed towards the 
Sanju, Dr. Bellew had come to a 
pause, to admire the sublimity of 
the prospect. Looking upwards, 
over the dazzling fields of snow, to 
the narrow gap between two sharp 
peaks that marked the crest of the 
pass, he distinguished “a small knot 
of black figures moving about the 
spot in commotion, and from them I 
traced a long dark zigzag line, mo- 
tionless and still, right down to the 
foot of the steep. A few minutes 
brought me to the tail of the column, 
and I learned that our camp and 
cattle were all stranded here, nobody 
exactly knew why—except that a 
caravan coming from the opposite 
direction had met the head of this 
colamn at the top of the rise.” 
Making bis way to the gap with 
difficulty, he found Mr. Forsyth and 
an envoy of the Atalik Ghazee, 
superintending the passage from a 
ledge of rock. “ For about thirty 
paces from the top of the pass, the 
rock was coated with sheet-ice, and 
at so steep a slope that no animal 
could pass it without aid, so slippery 
was the surface. Steps were now 
eut in the ice with picks, and laid 
with blankets and felts, and over this 
footing the cattle were run up one by 
one, a Khirgiz leading in front and 
another whipping behind.” As for 
the descent on the other side, their 
movements were precipitated by a 
violent squall that blew up of a sud- 
den with blinding snowdrift. Hadji 
Tora, their native friend, warned 
them that it was high time to be 
off, himself setting the example. 


“‘A few steps took us through the 
gap at the crest ; it is only wide enough 
for one laden mule to pass at a time, 
and revealed to us the descent, down 
which our route doubled its way. It 
was like—the simile is not at all far- 
fetched—a white board set at a sharp 
angle against a wall, and was strewed 
on each side of the path with the wreck 
of our camp. ‘The path itself, which 
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went down in steep sharp zi¢zags, was 
frozen hard, and was so slippery that 
the cattle, here without drivers, crowd- 
ed together at the turns, till the pres- 
sure of others coming on from above 
dislodged them on to the snow at 
either side, or pushed them on to the 
next turn of the path farther down.” 
For Dr. Bellew himself, knocked 
forward by one of the mules, he 
went bounding down the slope with 
gigantic strides, till brought. up by 
another animal which was kicking 
violently as it lay on its side. And 
on he went, among the sprawling 
cattle and scattered luggage, until 
be halted in the shelter of a shelving 
rock, There he found the Afghan 
merchants whose caravan had ob- 
structed the pass, making them- 
selves as comfortable as they 


could under the circumstances, with 
enuine oriental philosophy. And 
with that culminating episode and 
highly dramatic picture, we may 
appropriately bring our article to a 


conclusion. It will be seen that 
Indian mountainecring involves 
danger and difficulty, as well as fre- 
quent disappointment ; but then the 
dangers and difficulties are so often 
lightened by excitement, as almost 
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to be tantamount, especially in the 
retrospect, to pleasures disguising 
themselves under unfamiliar aspects. 
As for the fascinations of the scenery 
and the fresh exhilaration of the 
mountain life, of these our readers 
can judge for themselves. And if na- 
ture is often stern and inhospitable, 
at least the traveller has little trouble 
with the people of the different 
native races. From Bhotan to 
Kashmir, the primitive villagers 
are generally friendly and often 
cordial ; for the Tartars of Shipki 
who repulsed Mr. Wilson merely 
showed a patriotic distaste for 
foreign intrusion, and were, besides, 
obeying the consigne of their Gov- 
ernment ; while the coolies recruit- 
ed from races that are subject to our- 
selves or our feudatories have usually 
the docile endurance of their own 
sturdy beasts of burden; support 
with cheerfulness the inclemency 
of mountain exposure, in spite of 
slight clothing and scanty fare ; and 
are not to be excited to mutiny, or 
even to fractiousness, by anything 
short of such dire apprehensions 
as have generally some substantial 
foundation. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“Time’s up, miss: look alive! 
First or third ?” 

“ Third.” 

« All right ; here you are !” 

A shrill whistle, and the train 
on the Midland line steamed out of 
the station. Bertha Fitzherbert, a 
slender girl with large dark eyes, seat- 
ed herself modestly in the corner, 
and settled her tidy little black bag 
beside her. The pace increased ; and 
out of the dark station—for it was 
afternoon, and a November day— 
they emerged into bright light, and 
Bertha found time to reconnoitre her 
fellow-travellers. There were only 
two: a young lady in deep mourning, 
with a thick black veil which con- 
cealed her face; and an honest-look- 
ing stout countryman, whose round- 
ed shoulders and horny hands be- 
trayed him more at home in work- 
a-day than Sunday clothes. 

The train was going very fast, 
and the young lady in black sat fac- 
ing the engine. 

Bertha bent forward and said in 
her gentle voice, “ Will yon not 
change places with me or sit be- 
side me?” 

The young lady looked up grate- 
fully and moved to the seat next to 
Bertha, the countryman composed 
himself to sleep, and the train rush- 
ed on, 

Bertha sat looking out of the 
window at all the flying objects : 
trees, hedgerows, lazy cattle, peace- 
ful cottages, all passed like a dream 
before her blurred and indistinct; 
through the rushing sound echoed 
the numerous voices of her home, 
merry children’s laughter, the father’s 
deep voice, the mother’s sweet tones 

, that mother !—down Bertha’s 
cheek stole two large tears and drop- 


ped with a pat on her kid glove; 
her companion gave a little start and 
watched her anxiously ; more visions 
were stealing past—a great beech- 
tree, a white pony leaning over the 
hurdles, two boys with sunny hair 
and rosy cheeks perched in the 
highest branches, and some one else 
caressing the pony’s mane as she fed 
it with chopped-up carrots—voices 
shouting “ George! George !”—and 
a bright pink flush dyed Bertha’s 
face. 

Her companion gave another little 
start, and watched more closely. 

Now came another change—a 
look as of a sharp, sudden pain, con- 
tracted brow, clenched lips, and two 
more tears, hotter, slower in falling 
than the former ones. Suddenly 
Bertha is startled to find some one 
kissing her once, twice, three times, 
and a voice repeating, “ Please, 
please, don’t cry.” She tarned 
round in her astonishment to see 
the veil thrown up, and the sweet- 
est, prettiest little fair-haired face 
looking up to her with a quiver in 
the sensitive lips, as if to say, “1 
know this is a great liberty ; but we 
are both young girls, so please do 
not mind.” 

Bertha smiled through her tears 
and kissed ber warmly. “How 
good you are!” she said, simply. 

“T cannot bear to see you cry ; 
now I will wipe all those tears away. 
Are you happier now ?” 

“ Yes, thank you, dear. I won't 
cry any more, Tell me what your 
name is ?” 

* Amy Gordon, and I will tell you 
all about myself if you promise to 
be happy.” 

“ Do,” said Bertha, leaning back 
with a sigh; “I shall be so glad to 
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talk to you a little. Are you tra- 
velling quite alone ?” 

“Yes; and echo says, are you ?” 

“Yes; but I am older than you 
are.” 

“ Are you sure? Iam older than 
you think; I am eighteen.” 

“And I am twenty-one; but I 
have travelled alone several times 
now, and am no longer frightened.” 

“That is very brave of you: it 
terrifies me dreadfully. Mamma al- 
ways laughs at me for being such a 
coward. I don’t know how I shall 
get on at Murch Hall,”and she sighed. 

“ Murch Hall! you do not mean 
that you are going there ?” 

“Yes, Lam. Do you know Lady 
Murch ?” 

“No; but I suppose I shall know 
her, for I am going to be one of her 
lady-helps.” 

“ Oh, how very, very glad I am! 
[ am going also.” 

“Really and truly! this is de- 
lightful! Have you ever been in 
service before? can you tell me any- 
thing about it ?” 

“No; I have never been out be- 
fore,” said Amy, gravely. “ Weall 
lived at home at Stanton Rectory 
until my father died. We thought 
he was very rich indeed, for we al- 
ways had all that we wanted; but 
something happened. I will not ex- 
plain how it turned out that we had 
only two hundred a-year to live 
upon, and that we must work for 
ourselves, There are eleven of us, 
five boys and six girls.” 

* What did you do ?” 

“Mary and Joanna are gover- 
nesses; Meta and Rosie are both 
married. I was the difficulty, for 
I did so hate teaching; but I heard 
of Lady Murch’s situation through 
Miss Belfort—you know whom I 
mean ?—member for Kingtonville ; 
and though mamma only half liked 
it, she let me come. I am to be 
pastry-maid ; it is such pretty work, 
and I can do it beautifully now.” 

“Tam to be second housemaid,” 
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said Bertha; “and I am afraid I 
know very little about it; but I 
suppose one can learn easily.” 

“ Have you had any lessons?” 

“Mamma’s maid showed me how 
to make a bed as well as she could; 
but she knew very little herself, 
for she had never been anything 
but a lady’s-maid until we were 
ruined.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Tt was about six months ago. 
All the children are provided for— 
we have the great comfort of having 
rich relations ; but we elder ones 
raust work, My two brothers were 
obliged to leave Eton.” Her eyes 
filled with tears, but she went on 
bravely : “I am only to get eighteen 
pounds a-year. I know it is much 
higher wages than a real housemaid 
would get, who did not know her 
work ; but it seems very little, does 
it not?” 

“T am to have sixteen, and to 
rise if I do well,” said Amy. 

“ Well, it will be one burden less 
for my father at home,” said Ber- 
tha, cheerfully. 

“ Yes, that is the great comfort ; 
and I am determined to think it all 
great fun,” said Amy. 

“T shail, too, as soon as I can 
forget Jack’s face when he showed 
me his leaving-books,” said Bertha, 

“ Where are they going now ?” 

“To Brussels, at first, then Heid- 
elberg, or some other German col- 
lege. I dare say it will all-turn out 
for the best.” 

“Of course it will; and how 
preud you will be of their German 
and their great mustachios !” 

“Freddy did not mind half so 
much as Jack.” 

“If you get to be head-house- 
maid, you will be able to help 
them.” 

“Yes; that I know will be, my 
great delight.” 

“T wonder how much I shail be 
able to spare of my sixteen pounds,” 
said Amy, thoughtfully. 
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“ About six, I should think; but 
we cannot judge till we know what 
our expenses will be.” 

“T wonder if there is any one 
else in this train going to Murch 
Hall?” 

“T wonder. It will be very ex- 
citing first meeting all our fellow- 
servants, and a very anxious mo- 
ment also. Here we are at a station ; 
look at that gorgeous woman !” 

The door of a first-class carriage 
was thrown open with a bang, and 
a woman stood on the door-step, 
shouting out, “Hi! hi! you boy! 
give us a ‘ Women’s Parliamentary 
Journal.’ How much ?—threepence ? 
—twopence too much for such a 
dirty number;” and she drew back 
her green silk gown and black gloves 
into obscurity, holding her paper 
gingerly. Her figure was immedi- 
ately replaced in the doorway by 
that of a young man apparently 
about five-and-twenty, clad in a 
light grey shooting-costume ; “ Boy! 
‘Times’ and ‘ Pall Mall.’ ” 

“ We shall be glad of some news, 
shan’t we, Mr. Herbert?” said the 
lady in green silk, 

“There is nothing in the papers 
just now,” he answered, yawning. 
* By the by, I suppose one sees the 
papers at Murch Hall?” 

“Bless you! of course you do; 
two is took in regular for the ser- 
vants,”’ 

The ‘Times’ twitched, and Mr. 
lferbert unceremoniously threw him- 
self back and began to read. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Jones, “I do 
think.” 

“What do you think?” said the 
young gentleman, lazily. 

“IT was thinking that there are 
some beautiful advertisements this 
time.” 

A lady who had been seated 
quite quietly in one corner of the 
carriage now suddenly started up— 
“Excuse me, ma’am,” she said; 
“only for one moment ;” and with 
i dexterous twitch she possessed 
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herself of the ‘ Female Parliamen- 
tary Journal,’ much to Mrs, Jones’s 
indignation. She endeavoured to 
stretch after it; but the lady in the 
corner placed a hand of iron on her 
soft, fat arm, and went on reading 
and holding her at the same time, 
murmuring, “I will not detain it a 
moment—not half a minute, my 
good woman.” 

For. about five minutes this con- 
tinued, Mrs. Jones speechless with 
displeasure. Then the lady loosed 
her with a suddenness which 
brought her anger to a crisis, and 
quite unconscious of offence began 
speaking in a loud, clear, oratorical 
tone— 

“Sir,” she said, addressing her- 
self to Herbert, who, intensely 
amused, had been watching the 
scene, “a circumstance has again 
occurred which has much disturbed 
my serenity.” 

“Indeed! I am very sorry to 
hear it.” 

“Tt is these 
these infernal advertisements 

“Strong language,” murmured 
the gentleman. 

“What do you say?” 

“T am all attention, 1 said—no- 
thing else.” 

“These advertisements that con- 
stantly appear in the ‘ Female Par- 
liamentary Journal ’—now, what is 
the ‘Female Parliamentary Jour- 
nal’? answer me that. The ‘ Female 
Parliamentary Journal’ is the organ, 
the mouthpiece of the female par- 
liamentary mind. Now, what is 
the female parliamentary mind ? 
The female parliamentary mind is 
the modern soul or essence of poli- 
tics; therefore political should be 
its articles, political should be its 
leaders, political should be its no- 
tices; and—political should be its 
advertisements.” 

“Tam sure the advertisements is 
beautiful,” said Mrs. Jones, 

The lady deigned no response, 
but a withering look. » Raising one 


advertisements— 
" 
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er in the air, she continued,— 

‘Now, sir, the females who enter 
upon the parliamentary career cease 
to be women in 2 

“ Hear, hear !” 

“ What do you say, sir?” 

“Only, very true—very_true in- 
deed.” 

“ Cease to be women in the com- 
monly-accepted sense of that term 
of opprobrium ; they are no longer 
women, but females—refined, supe- 
rior, intellectual, full of the cares 
and responsibilities of empire. Of 
what possible use can advertise- 
ments such as these be to such 
females !—‘ Cash’s Frilling, the most 
durable and satisfactory trimming 
for ladies’, children’s, and infants’ 
wardrobes.’ Are not. advertise- 
ments meant to be of use to the 
purchasers and readers! Should 
they not be characteristic of the 
journal in which they appear? 
Again, ‘ Hair! hair! hair! Ask 
your perfumer, &c., &c. Further 
on, ‘Shoeberry & Co., limited,— 
Sewing-machines of all kinds.’ And 
look at this !—‘ Jenkin’s Children’s 
Powders.’ What have members of 
Parliament, what have political 
journals, to do with these things? 
leave them to nurses and seams- 
tresses. ‘Dr. Bethel’s Food for In- 
fants, Children, and Invalids.’ It is 
unworthy, useless, revolting. What 
have infants to do with Parliament ? 
what part do children and invalids 
play in the ever-revolving political 
sphere /—answer me that.” 

“Tt does seem extraordinary. 
May I ask, madam, if you are in 
the House ?” 

“No, 1 am not; but Iam agent 
for this part of the country, and now 
on my way to Firton for the impend- 
ing election.” 

“ Indeed ! 
of a contest ?” 

“A certain John Bullus, Esgq., 
has come forward in opposition to 
Mrs. Lane—a person of no local 
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weight, but.a good speaker; and I 
hear that he is quite determined 
and she laughed 


to carry the seat ;” 
grimly. 

“ Mrs, Lane has sat before ?” 

“She was returned without a con- 
test three years ago.” 

“And you consider her preity 
safe ?” 

“ ] will answer no indiscreet ques- 
tions.” 

“ Ahem.” 
to his paper. 

“ And may I ask, sir, if you have 
the distinction of writing MP. 
after your name?” 

“Not I! Lam Sir Joseph Murch’s 
new footman.” 

“Gentleman-help, you mean ?” 

“ All the same thing.” 

*“ Pardon me; in a few words | 
will endeavour “ 

“Firton! Firton!” started the 
nasal tones of the Firton porter; 
and Mr. Herbert, with extraordinary 
courtesy, jumped up to take down 
his fellow-traveller’s umbrella-case 
and macintosh, and draw a bundle 
of rugs from under the seat. 

“ Another time we will finish our 
little talk,” she said, as she got out 
of the train. The station was 
small, so that Herbert could see a 
very high, smart-looking gig await- 
ing her. He watched with a mix- 
ture of astonishment and amusement 
the dexterity with which she 
mounted it, drew a little packet 
from her pocket, lit a fragrant 
cigar, and taking the reins from the 
small groom’s hands, drove off down 
the road. 

“That’s Miss Highclere,” said 
Mrs. Jones, wiping her brow. 
“You'll see enough of her; she’s 
always staying with my lady.” 

“Heaven help us!” muttered 
Herbert from behind his newspaper. 

“Yes, that you will; it was all 
along of her this new idea of lady- 
helps—lady-helps indeed! taking 
the bread out of folks’ mouths,” 


Mr. Herbert returned 
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cook,” said the 
“1 want to be 


“ Now come, 
young gentleman ; 
left in peace.’ 

“ All right, footman! I like you 
a-calling of me—cook, ” she said, 
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wrathfully ; but Mr. Herbert had 
tucked up his legs, settled his plaid 
round him, and was apparently in 
the land of Nod. 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was growing very dark, when 
Bertha discovered by a glance at her 
watch that they were due at Mer- 
ton Junction. The two girls sat 
holding each other’s hands very 
tightly. A shrill whistle, slacken- 
ing pace, and the train stopped. 
“ Merton Junction. All change 
here for Aberville, Chariton, and 
Doreaster.” And cold and shiver- 
ing, the travellers bundled out into 
the raw November mist. The train, 
with its lights gleaming like erim- 
son eyes, hurried off into the night, 
leaving four passengers standing 


a little disconsolately on’ the plat- 


form. 

“JT wonder if anything has come 
to meet us,” said Amy, timidly. 

“ There’s a bus here from Murch 
Hall, if any o’ you gents be agoing 
there,” said a friendly porter. Mrs. 
Jones pressed forw ards, “ All right ! 
it’s come for me: here, ‘take my bag, 
and just see the luggage in.’ 

The girls followed her through 

the station to the door. 

“ Are you going to Murch Hall?” 
she asked, tossing her head super- 
ciliously. ; 

“Yes, if you please; 
room ?” said Bertha. 

“ Room ! yes there’s room enough ; 
plenty of room for you too, Mr. Her- 
bert. ” 

“Now, Mrs. Jones, look sharp,” 
said the coachman, tightening the 
reins. “ You'll come on the box 
and have a weed, won't you?” he 
said to Herbert. 

“ With all my heart.” 

The little omnibus bounded for- 
wards, steadied itself, and spun along 


is there 


the road at a pace which made the 
three women hold on by the seats. 

“ Here we are!” said the coach- 
man, throwing down the reins and 
jumping off. “ Will you come 
with me, Mr. Herbert, and leave the 
women-folks to themselves?” For- 
tunately a helper was ready to stand 
before the steaming horses, and 
another to open the omnibus-door 
and let out the tired travellers. 
They descended at a small low door, 
followed Mrs. Jones down a stone 
passage, and found themselves in 
a large stone-paved lower hall, out 
of which opened to the right and 
left the various very comfortable 
offices, 

Here they were met by a tall old 
gentleman, somewhat bent by age, 
with a most kindly expression on 
his face as he came forward to meet 
the new arrivals. 

“T hope you have done all your 
commissions, Mrs. Jones,” he said. 

“ Yes, I have, sir, and a busy two 
days I have had; and I will not say 
but I shall be glad of my tea now, 
Colonel Clarence.” 

“ And you must be tired, teo,” 
said he, very kindly, to the two 
girls, “I have ordered your tea 
at once, and told my lady that she 
had better not see you till you are 
a little rested.” 

“ Oh, thank you.” 

“Colonel Clarence is always ad- 
dressed as sir,” said Mrs, Jones, 
sharply. 

“I beg your pardon,” faltered 
Bertha, 

“ No, no, come along now, and we 
will see how we can make you com- 
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fortable. Miss Gwendoline,” he 
called out suddenly, “ will you show 
these ladies their rooms ?” 

“Si, signore,” said a voice, and 
out of the kitchen came a tall girl 
in a white apron and bib, with a 
most coquettish cap on her black 
hair; she put her hands into the 
little pockets of her apron and danced 
up to them. 

“I hope you will like your 
rooms,” she said, “and, above all, 
that you won't mind sharing one 
between you.” 2 

** Now, don’t you be a-putting of 
them up to——” 

‘The servants are waiting for 
you, Mrs. Jones,” said Gwendoline, 
haughtily ; and Mrs. Jones departed, 
wrathfully. ° 

Their new acquaintance led the 
way up-stairs that seemed to be 
endless—stairs that passed through 
a stone age, a wooden age, and 
finally an iron age—and landed our 


travellers, giddy from the tiny eork- 
screw ascent, in a sort of rabbit- 
warren of rooms under the roof. 


“This is your room,” said their 
guide, opening a door and showing 
them a large roomy garret with a 
sloping roof, two very inviting 
little white beds, and furniture of 
polished deal, which shone with 
rubbing. “And I hope you will be 
comfortable here; my room opens 
into it, and I shall come in and see 
you sometimes in bed. I am so glad 
you are come.” ; 

“We want so much to know 
what it will be like,” said Bertha. 

“TJ will tell you about the ser- 
vants in half-a-dozen words, Col- 
onel Clarence is the butler, and an 
old dear he is, always a refuge in 
times of direful trouble. The 
housekeeper is my lady herself, 
for no one else will undertake 
the job. The cook is Mrs. Jones, 
and Mrs. Jones is the thorn 
in the flesh of the establishment ; 
Sir Joseph is philanthropie—Sir 
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Joseph is likewise an epicure, 
Lady-helps are all very well, but no 
single lady-help can be found who 
can cook well. One .gentleman-cook 
appeared, but he asked £500 a-year, 
and could never make a plain pud- 
ding without champagne, so he was 
given up, and Mrs. Jones rules the 
roast. The kitchen-maids were al- 
ways leaving till I came, and as | 
am determined with her, she re- 
spects me,” 

* T hope she will be kind to me,” 
said Amy. 

“T will see after you—we are 
two  kitchen-maids, scullery-maid, 
and pastry-maid; my underling is a 
nice merry school-girl, and we have 
great fun together. Now for you, 
Miss Fitzherbert—there are three 
housemaids and a head one; the head 
is Miss Price: she was onc? a gov- 
erness, but failed, as she is such a 
fidget that no one wou!d have her; 
she has nerves, and always thinks 
every one is going to offend her.” 

“Oh, dear !” 

“The two other housemaids are 
sisters, the Miss Burdens, who took to 
service by their clergyman’s advice, 
because they were always quarrel- 
ling.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ There is Miss Murch’s maid, a 
real civil French lady’s-maid, who 
finds it very triste to have no com- 
panion. Lady Murch’s maid is a 
retired officer’s widow, who does no- 
thing but cry—Mrs. Lurgan. © Then 
there are the men. Captain Law- 
rence, the coachman, who has only 
one leg; Mr. Fox and Mr. Herbert, 
two footmen ; Colonel Clarence, but- 
ler; Arthur Macdown, Sir Joseph’s 
valet; and a boy who wears yellow 
stockings—I suspect him of hav- 
ing been a blue-coat.” 

“ Was it Mr. Herbert who came 
down from London with us ?” 

“Yes; we have never been able to 
find a footman to stay as yet, be- 
cause Mr. Fox will not do a single 
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thing, and the second footman does it 
all. Lhope Mr. Herbert likes work ?” 

They all Jaughed. “ Itisall very 
ridiculous, is it not?” said Gwendo- 
line. 

“ Very ; one does not quite realise 
it yet.” 

‘A comfortable tea was set in the 
room called the lady-helps’ parlour 
when the two travellers came down 
stairs. Colonel Clarence presided, 
pouring out tea as skilfully as a 
lady would have done, and supply- 
ing them liberally with bread and 
butter. 

“Our regular tea-time is five 
o'clock,” he said; “ but I daresay 
you are just as wel] pleased to be 
too late io meet anybody to-night.” 

Tea over, he advised them to 
wash up the things, and said that 
he would now find out whether 
Lady Murch could receive them. 
Bertha went to look for hot water, 
and Amy flew up-stairs for some 


aprons, highly amused that their 
work should have begun at once. 
They were hard at work with the 


cups and saucers when Colonel 
Clarence came back. 

“My lady wishes to 
now,” he said. 

“ Can’t we just finish this ?” 

“Miss Gwendoline will do that. 
Miss Gwen !” 

Gwendoline came flying down 
the passage. 

“Can you finish these things, 
you wild: child?” asked the colonel 
patting her cheek. 

“Oh yes, in a moment!” and 
pushing back her sleeves she put 
her hands immediately to their 
task. 

3ertha and Amy felt very shy as 
they followed the butler up-stairs. 
The back staircase led out into a 
large dining-room, the table laid 
for about twenty people and blazing 


see you 


with lights ; they crossed a couple - 


of dark ante-rooms, went down a 
long corridor, and followed their 
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guide into a large half-lighted draw- 
ing-room. 

“ Will you wait here?” he said, 
and vanisbed through another door. 
They waited about ten minutes, 
when the door opened with a rush, 
and a young lady came in. 

“ How do you do” she said cor- 
dially, and without shaking hands 
squatted down on the white fur mat 
in front of the fire. 

** Mamma will be here directly. 1 
am Mary Murch, and I hope we 
shall be great friends. I am always 
running in and out of the kitchen, 
in fact we all are, all day long, 
much to Mrs. Jones’s disgust ; but 
it is great fun.” 

“T should think it did not ad- 
vance the work much,” said Bertha. 

* That is what mamma says ; but 
all the same, if she will carry out 
these eccentric schemes of hers, she 
must experience the practical work- 
ing of them.” 

“ Are all the servants——”’ 

“Servants! ye powers, what an 
expression! ‘There are no servants 
in this house ; ‘but it is so long to 
speak of the gentlemen-helps and 
the lady-helps distinctively, that they 
have been called among us the 
Troglodites—a most graceful and 
classical term. Here is mamma.” 

The door through which Colonel 
Clarence had gone was thrown open, 
and Lady Murch sailed in. It was 
dark, and the firelight flickered, but 
Bertha and Amy were aware of a 
stately presence tending towards 
six feet high, of yards of Bismarck- 
coloured silk, of embonpoint and sha- 
dowiness of outline in the twilight 
room, and of a deep masculine voice. 

“T am glad to see you,” she 
said; “I hope you have been wel- 
comed and made as comfortable as 
circumstances permit in my abode.” 

“ We have indeed.” 

“ Be seated, and I will endeavour 
to put before you a few of the 
theories upon which the general 
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management of this house is con- 
ducted.” They sat down reluctantly, 
for Lady March’s large presence 
stood looming before them, and she 
waved aside her daughter’s offer of 
a chair. 

“When I first followed the 
example of so many wiser and 
better than myself, and determined 
to select ‘my household from the 
higher ranks, I began in a manner 
which it proved impossible to con- 
tinue, by giving salaries such as 
gentlemen and gentlewomen might 
find it worth their while to accept. 
Sir Joseph rebelled ; our fortune is 
large, but needs must be colossal to 
support such a tax, so I regret that 
I cannot offer much more than the 
_ ordinary rate of wa of salaries.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Bertha, alittle 
proudly ; “but I am inexperienced ; 
my wages are to be those of an 
experienced housemaid. 1 cannot 
accept so much when my services 
are not worth it.” 

“ Nor I,” said Amy, eagerly. 

“Nonsense,” said Lady March. 
“You see that thé advantage of 
having refined and agreeable gentle- 
women more than makes up for the 
deficiency of experience.” 

“ But | fear that it will not make 
better housemaids,” said Bertha, 
smiling. 

“That is my affair, and it is 
settled. Now to continue: at first 
my wish was that the Troglodites 
should have a table exactly similar 
to our own; but again ”—and she 
waved her hand with a stately 
gesture — “again Sir Joseph re- 
belled,—in short, it proved too ex- 
pensive ; 80 I have been obliged to 
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vary the Trogloditas’ table very little 
from what it used to be in the days 
of servants—excellent meat at all 
times, but not such little luxuries 
as soups, jellies, creams, sweetbreads, 
or entrées. As it is, I find the con- 
sumption of food so much less than 
it used to be, that that alone takes 
from the increase of expense of the 
new system. Then, again, tallow 
candles.” 

“Mamma,” said Mary, entreat- 
ingly, “Iam sure that these ladies 
will mind nothing.” 

“T hope they will be forbearing,” 
said her mother, graciously. “TI re- 
gret that I cannot see more of my 
lady-helps, but I am overpowered 
with business, being in the chair of 
so many public meetings and on 
several committees, besides having 
(perhaps foolishly) consented to 
write an article new and then in 
the ‘Eve’s Magazine.’ But there 
is no want of society, for all the 
guests staying in the house are as 
much in the kitchens and offices as 
in the drawing-rooms. Mrs. Lurgan 
and the Misses Burden dine with 
us to-night. To-morrow I hope you 
will both favour us with your com- 
pany. I always make a point of 
inviting a few members of the house- 
hold every night. Colonel Clarence 
dines to-night; I confess that al- 
ways makes me a little anxious, 
for Mr. Fox is not a very good 
waiter, and Sir Joseph is very par- 
ticular. Good night; and pray let 
me know if you have not every- 
thing you wish.” pe 

“Yes, I hope you will,” said 
Mary, cordially, as Bertha and Amy 
left the room. ; 


CHAPTER IIL 


“Mr. Stuart, will you take Miss 
Murch? Sir Frederick, a'low me to 
introduce you to Mrs. Reid; Lady 
Snowdon, an old friend of your 


husband’s, Sir Frederick's college 
‘friend, Colonel Clarence ; Mr. Reid, 
Mrs. Lurgan,” &e. 

The guests at Murch Hall pass- 
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ed two and two into the dining- 
room, 

“TI hope, my dear Lady Good- 
child, that you have good news from 
Firton,” said Sir Joseph, depositing 
a graceful lady in a chair at his side. 

“Yes, thank .you, Sir Joseph,” 
simpered the lady; “a fine boy, 
and doing remarkably well. 
to George Lane, I had seldom seen 
my daughter, Mrs. Lane, look bet- 
ter; and itis such a good thing to 
have it over before the election. I 
feel quite nervous when I think of 
the flurry of her poor mind.” 

“She will be unable, of course, 
to canvass personally.” 

“T am sure so much the better; 
for she was sadly overtired the last 
election ; and it is hard work, no 
doubt.” 

“Well, we wish her all suc- 
cess. We expect Miss Highclere 
to-morrow ; she arrives by the 11.20 
train, but will not leave till the poll 
is closed.” 

“Miss Highclere is invaluable. 
I really think that the county 
should present ber with some tes- 
timonial if this seat is carried.” 

“ Take down this fish at once, and 
tell Mrs. Jones that it is perfectly 
raw !” shouted Sir Joseph. 

The head-footman Jounged up. 
“Tt is the second time it has hap- 
pened,” he said. . 

“Tell her it must not happen 
again, l’ox.” 

“ All right !” 

“Are you fortunate in your 
household, Lady Murch?’ asked 
Lord Goodchild. 

“Miss Burden, who is sitting 
next to you, will tell you that we 
are singularly happy.” 

“Some of the girls. are very 
giddy,” said Miss Burden, abruptly. 

“It isa difficult team to drive,” 
said his lordship. 

“Team! yes; we have a capital 
coachman,” said Lady Murch ab- 
sently, for she was watching Fox, 
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who, with a dish handed to Mrs. 
Reid, had remained for at least 
three minutes in that attitude lis- 
tening to Sir Frederick’s description 
of the day’s run. 

“I think young ladies are quite 
as difficult to manage as young 
maid-servants,” continued Miss Bur- 
den—“ they are so flighty; this 
very morning I had cause to com- 
plain of it.” 

At this moment: Mr. Fox recol- 
lected himself, and moved his dish 
to another lady, and Lady March, 
relieved, returned to her neighbour. 

“ The difficulties of such a house- 
hold are very great,Lord Goodchild,” 
she said; “ and accustomed as I am 
to encounter difficulties, I have 
often felt nearly baffled.” 

“In what respect? I do not ask 
out of mere curiosity, for we are 
ourselves meditating fresh household 
arrangements,” 

“Well, to begin with—the diffi- 
culty of getting gentlemen-helps. 
Sir Joseph advertised for a coach- 
man, a butler, and a head-footman 
at the same time. We had no Jess 
than a hundred and fifty-eight ap. 
plications for the coachman’s place, 
one for the butler’s place, and none 
at all for the footman’s. The but- 
ler’s place was filled by a cousin of 
my own, who is the comfort of my 
life,” and she looked affectionately 
at Colonel Clarence, who was deep 
in a military discussion with Lady 
Snowdon. “The coachman was. 
selected with great difficulty; the 
footman’s situation was taken by 
one of the applicants for the coach- 
man’s place, who knows more about. 
horses than waiting at table.” 

“No, no, Sir Frederick!” cried: 
the head-footman suddenly. “ You 
are quite mistaken ; she’s a capital) 
mare! more going in her than in, 
any in the stables. When Marma- . 
duke came home from Ashton co- 
verts dead beat, Nancy had never 
turned a hair.” 


21 
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“So you all say, I know, Fox; 
but { never saw an uglier tumble 
than she gave young Tom.” 

“He does not know how to ride 
her, and x 

“Mr. Fox, will you kindly bring 
me some grouse ?” said Lady Murch’s 
deep voice. 

“All right! I forgot. I beg 
your pardon. Wing or leg ?” 

“Leg. To continue, Lord Good- 
child: one difficulty, of course, is 
the increase of salaries It would 
not, of course, be expected that a 
Jady-help should come to you for 
the same salary that a servant 
‘would ; well, of course, they have 
‘to Jearn their work, and during that 
time extra assistance is absolutely 
necessary. You will be astonished 
to hear that at this moment I have 
‘sixteen charwomen in the house and 
ifive odd men.” 


“Tndeed! Your accounts of dif- 


fieulty would make me hesitate but 


for one thing—the enormous: in- 
crease of wages demanded by ser- 
vants. They say (and rightly) that 
‘they have far more knowledge of 
their duties, and are worth more 
than the lady-helps, and do not see 
why they should be less well paid : 
it is the same with men-servants.” 

“This is again a difficulty: you 
-eannot expect lady-helps to associate 
with any but gentlemen-helps, and 
these are very difficult to get, being 
generally an odd set—disinherited 
‘sons, dismissed from universities, 
-or wanting in intellect, or thoroughly 
idle. It is very hard to manage.” 

“Tt must be, indeed.” 

“Cooks have been the worst of 
-all. My cook, Mrs. Jones, insists 
‘upon being called a lady-help, and 
gives herself great airs, though she 
is but a cook after all; and she 
makes herself very unpleasant to 
- ithe young ladies, I am afraid.” 

“She does indeed,” murmured 
Miss Burden. 

At this moment the door burst 
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open, and the coachman came in 
flourishing a letter in his hand. 

“A telegram from Firton, Lady 
Murch!” he cried. “Miss High- 
clere wants me to go there at once; 
things are going very badly with 
Mrs. Lane.” . 

“ Badly !” almost shrieked Lady 
“ The baby ?” 

“No, no, the election. Can I 
go, Sir Joseph? I have told Tho- 


emas that you can have the greys if 


you want them to-morrow; but I 
don’t wish to have Castor or Pol- 
lux used; you can do as you like 
about the mare.” 

“ Very well; you will drive over 
Miss Highclere to-morrow, will 
you, after the poll is closed ?” 

“Yes; I don’t mind very much, 
as it will be dark; but I don’t like 
being seen with her.” 

“ Be off, then ! Good night ;” and 
once more the dinner proceeded 
quietly. 

A bright sunny morning followed 
a misty night, and when Bertha 
and Amy awoke fromemost refresh- 
ing slumbers, the panes of glass in 
their attic were rich with frost-pic- 
tures. Bertha could not avoid little 
shrieks as she plunged ‘into her 
cold bath, and proceeded to make 
her toilet with cheeks as rosy as a 
child’s. About eight o’clock the 
door opened, and some one with a 
pinched, sour-looking face looked in. 

“T am glad to see you're up, 
young ladies,” said the owner of 
the face, in a voice which corre- 
sponded with her vinegar aspect. 
“ Now if you'll excuse me, Miss 
Fitzherbert, your bow is not 
straight; tie your apron behind, 
not in front. You, if you please, 
Miss Gordon, are to run down at 
once to Mrs. Jones. Now follow 
me, Miss Fitzherbert.” 

Bertha obeyed, only watching 
Amy a little wistfully as she trip- 
ped off down-stairs. 

“JT suppose you know nothing 
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about what you have undertaken ?” 
said Miss Price, as the two together 
entered a Jong passage. 

“]T am afraid not very much.” 

“ Well, this is the housemaid’s 
closet; it has been fitted up as you 
see, by Lady Murch, to facilitate 
agreeable society for the lady-helps 
—here a sofa, there an arm-chair, 
behind that curtain a recess, a high 
chair to sit on while washing or 
rinsing at the sink; charwomen see 
to the slops, but we sluice ewers 
and basins with fresh water. Miss 
Murch, good morning.” 

Miss Murch entered the house- 
maid’s closet in her riding-habit. 
“ Are you showing that poor child 
her duties before breakfast, Miss 
Price? Come, Bertha, (I may call 
you Bertha, may I not?) you had 
better come to breakfast first. I 
am going to breakfast with you, 
Miss Price, for Gwen and [ are 
going to have a gallop before the 
‘company’ make their appearance, 
when I shall elegantly nibble toast, 
decline ham, and sip tea, and be 
pitied by Mrs. Reid for my delicacy 
of constitution! Come along.” 

“Does your mamma approve 
of these unladylike doings, Miss 
Murch ?—if so % 

“Never mind, come along! it is 
cold enough to make the very idea 
of breakfast delicious!” and she 
led the way down-stairs. The lady- 
helps’ parlour was bright with a 
blazing fire, on which a kettle sang 
rapturously ; the toast and bread 
and butter looked most inviting ; 
the coffee smelt so fragrantly that 
Mrs. Jones herself could not mar its 
sweetness, though with dirty pop- 
pies in her black cap she looked 
more vulgar than usual. Gwendo- 
line was half-way through her break- 
fast, looking radiantly pretty in a 
dark-green riding-habit; only poor 
little Amy looked sad and spiritless. 

“Miss Murch, I must beg,” be- 
gan Mrs. Jones, “that you will not 
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repeat of taking out*®my kitchen- 
’elps in this way; it leaves all the 
hard work to them as is too good 
for it.” 

“All right, Jones; give me some 
wen; I have 
not told you that we are to have 
a cavalier to-day.” 

“Cavalier ! the new footman! 
and a saucy one he is—not so much 


*the gentleman as we’re accustomed 


to.” 

“Jones, give Miss Gwendoline 
the butter at once.” 

“ Her», Gwendoline.” 

“T said Miss Gwendoline.” 

Mrs. Jones made no answer, but 
poured out some tea with a jerk. 

“We must make haste with the 
rooms to-day, Eliza,” said Miss 
Agatha Burden to her sister. 

“There’s no greater hurry than 
usual,” 

“Miss Price tells me Miss High 
clerg is to have the red room; and 


‘what with her litter, and smoking, 


and writing, we shall have our 
hands full.” 

“ And the red room dressing-rocm 
is to have the bed out and writing 
things put in,” said Miss Price ; 
“and the walnut-room is to be pre- 
pared for Mr. Leslie. We shall have 
the house quite full to-day.” 

Bertha started violently, but went 
on with her tea, hoping that no one 
noticed her rosy cheeks. 

“T hear Mr. Leslie comes b 


the 
nine o’clock train,” said Miss Eliza. 


“So thoughtless! I shall scarcely 
have time to get my breakfast down ; 
for I don’t suppose you will be 
much help,” she said, ungraciously, 
to Bertha. 

“JT will do my best,” she said 
sweetly. 

‘“‘ Now, Gwen, if you have done. 

“ Quite done, thanks. Mind, Mrs 
Jones, not too much fuss about the 
pastry at first. Miss Gordon’ is 
under my special protection.” 

And shaking her finger at her 
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chief, Gwendoline followed her 
young mistress. 

“You have not seen the new 
footman yet, have you?’ asked 
Mary Murch, as they went out into 
the stable-yard. 

“No, not yet. If he is no more 
amusing than his predecessor, I do 
not expect much from his acquain- 
tance.” 

‘ “He is to meet us at the lodge, 
a8 he is exercising Marmaduke, and 
s obliged to let off steam a little 
before riding with ladies.” 

“Captain Lawrence must have 
much confidence in him to let him 
exercise Marmaduke ; why, Mr. Fox 
himself is never allowed to ride 
him.” 

‘Oh, he knows what he is 
about; they are old ftiends. You 
know that Captain Lawrence is 
gone to Firton, so Thomas must 
mount us.” 

Another moment, and the two 
girls were cantering off to the lodge. 

“‘ How delicious it is in the early 
morning !” cried Gwendoline, as, 
putting their horses on to the grass, 
they turned across the park. The 
hoar-frost sparkled like diamonds 
on every blade, a clear blue mist 
was between them and the trees, at 
a little distance the water of the 
lake looked blue as the depth of the 
sky, and two white swans swam 
haughtily to and fro, aware that 
their plumage actually dazzled the 
eye in the early gleams of the sun. 
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* Alas, that so soon all this sweet- 
ness and freshness should be ex- 
changed for the hot kitchen and Mrs, 
Jones |” 

“Don’t think of it now; think 
of nothing but what is bright and 
joyous. ‘There is the new footman.” 

Where ?” 

Gwendoline shaded her eyes with 
her hand, and gazed in the direction 
pointed out; she started suddenly, 
“Mary, you have deceived me. 1 
will not go.” 

“What do you mean? Do not 
turn back; be has not seen us.” 

“Let me go. I will not stay.” 

“ ‘What do you mean ?” 

“Twill not go. Do you know 


who that gentleman is, er not ?” 

“Of course I do; it is Mr. Her- 
bert, the new footman.” - 

“Tt is Mr. Herbert Montgomery, 
a very different person; how dare 
he follow me here ?” 

“Oh, Gwen, what fun! 


Is he 
a suitor of yours ?” 

“Yes ; how dare he ?” 

“You do not look as if you 
minded it much,” said Mary, archly. 

“ But I refused him; he has no 
right to come bothering me like 
this. Leave my reins; I must go: 
see, he sees us.” 

“Then we must join him. Non- 
sense, Gwen ; itis far more digni- 
fied.” 

“T will never forgive you,” mur- 
mured Gwendoline, as the cavalier 
rode up. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Good morning, Miss Murch. 
Ah!” 

- “Do not counterfeit surprise, Mr. 
Montgomery ; itis not worth while.” 

“T vow - 

‘Nor vow false vows. I am 
sorry to see you in such different 
circumstances. Mary, is it not 
nearly time to go in?” 


“T cannot go in yet. This brute 
has been eating his head off in idle- 
ness, and wants a good gallop.” 
As he spoke, whether by accident 
or design, Marmaduke reared vio- 
lently. S 

“Take care, for heaven’s sake ! 
I hope he is not dangerous ?” 

“Oh no, Miss Murch; see, your 
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friend has stronger nerves ;” he said, 
rather bitterly. ‘ 

“T have seen you worse mounted.” 

« Ah, you mean Robin Hood !” 
he cried eagerly. ‘“ Do you remem- 
ber that day ?” 

“Tt must be time to go in, Mary,” 
said Gwendoline, impatiently. The 
new footman turned his back on the 
two girls, and rode off rather sulk- 
ily, Marmaduke quite quiet and 
subdued. 

“ He is going,” said Gwendoline, 
in a low, anxious voice. 

“Then call him back.” 

“T can’t—I won’t; but I wanted, 
really out of curiosity, to hear what 
has made him come down to this, 
for his sister’s sake. Is he not a 
bear? He is always like that.” 

“Mr. Herbert !” 

“ Miss Murch.” 

“ Miss Gwendoline wants to ask 
you a question.” 

“She must come and ask me in 
the pantry.” 

“ You do not mean it ?” 

Gwendoline had touched her 
horse with. the whip, and was 
speeding home—she would not 
stand that. In the pantry indeed ! 
She was quivering with indignation. 
Mary Murch was quite out of breath 
when she overtook her at the door. 

In ten minutes Miss March, 
beautifully dressed, was sitting be- 
tween Sir Frederick Snowdon and 
Mrs, Reid at the ten o’clock break- 
fast ; and Gwendoline, with her eyes 
still flashing, her cheeks flushed, 
and lips curling involuntarily into 
smiles, was hard at work with the 
vegetables for Juncheon. 

“T hate slops,” said Miss Burden, 
querulously. 

“ Well, call the charwoman.” 

“T have called her twice, but she 
is with Miss Price.” 

“Make Miss Fitzherbert empty 
them.” : 

“How cross of you! when you 
know she has as much as she can 
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‘manage with that Miss Price always 


after her,” 

“ Well, please don’t grumble.” 

“I’m not grumbling ; I only said 
I hated slops.” And she walked off 
with the pail. 

“Smoother, please, Miss Her- 
bert, that crease wjll never do; now, 
tuck it in nicely. See, there is 
another crease! Stop a moment, 
child; that apron of yours will 
twist round. Now run to the sink 
and wash out the glasses, and then 
fill the water-bottles ; mind you 
wipe them well with a clean duster. 
The dusters are kept in the right- 
hand middle drawer of Oh, 
dear, how dusty that is! Give me 
the duster; never flick at a thing 


* like that.” 


Bertha ran away to the house- 
maid's closet; she found Miss Bur- 
den wiping out a ewer and basin, 
and talking to Lady Goodchild, who 
sat with Mrs. Reid on the sofa, 
“Good morning,” said the former 
prationst y,as Bertha made her pretty 
ittle bow. Mrs. Reid stared at her 
superciliously, Bertha set to het 
work at once. 

“ Miss Fitzherbert, come here.” ° 

“ Yes,” 

“When you have done, follow 
me to the red room with the brooms.” 

“Ts that the new housemaid, 
Miss Burden ?” asked Mrs. Reid. _ 

“Yes; and a nice, active girl she 
seems, though she knows nothing 
about her work; she has never beén 
out before.” 

“Miss Price is rather severe, is 
she not ?” 

“ J have nothing to do with Miss 
Price.” 

“Indeed! I thought you were 
second in the housemaid’s depart- 
ment.” 

“We have no heads here, save 
nominal ones, Mrs. Reid ; we choose 
our own work, and do it at our own 
time ; we could not undertake these 
offices unless it were so.” 
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* Ahem,” said Lady Goodchild. 

** Do you mean anything by that ?” 
said Miss Burden, trembling ner- 
vously. 

“ Nothing at all; I am only mak- 
ing observations with a view to 
starting some such establishment 
myself,” said Lady Goodchild. 

'. “Miss Murch ig that you ?” 

™ “Good morning, Miss Burden. 
Lady Goodchild, mamma is going to 
drive in the pony-carriage, and wants 
to know whether you prefer going 
out in the morning or in the after- 
noon.” 

“T will go with her now if she 
wishes it.” 

“ Very well. Will you meet her 
in the kitchen in about a quarter of 
an hour? Mr, Stuart and Sir Fred- 
erick are there now ; they are going 
with you.” 

“1 will go and dress.” 

“ What will you do, Mrs. Reid ?” 

“T shall not go out this morning ; 
I will take my work and sit wher- 
ever you do.” 

“Lady Snowdon is in the draw- 
ing-room.” 

“She is a dull old woman; I 
don’t care to sit with her.” 

“And after mamma is dressed, 
Mrs. Lurgan bas promised to sing— 
she sings divinely.” 

“ Why can’t I come with you ?” 

“Oh, by .all means! only you 
know I am such a flibbarty-gibbet.” 

“ And where do you come from 
now, flibberty-gibbet ?” 

“Oh, from down-stairs.”’ 

“What part of down stairs ?” 

“The regions of the Troglodites.” 

“Which cave ?” 

“TI was with Colonel Clarence.” 

“Oh, in the pantry ?” 

.“* Well, yes—I was.” 

‘Let me come with you.” 

“ Very well.” 


“* Ah non giunge 
Uman pensiero ! 
AY contento 
Ond’ io son piena,!”’ 
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the kitchen-maid at her 
work in the kitchen; she danced 
along with a pie-dish in her hands 


®in the usual white apron and bib. 


‘Another voice took up the strain, 
from the pantry—a rich tenor 
voice— 
** A miei sensi 
Io credo appena 


Tu m/’af-fi-da ! 
O mio-Tesor !”’ 


The kitchen-door shut with a de- 
cided bang, and Gwendoline rushed 
to the fire. 

“ Stop ! stop !” shouted Mrs. Jones. 
“ Don’t turn it, you awkward girl; 
baste it, or it will burn !” 

A burst of laughter — Gwendo- 
line turned round her rosy, defiant 
face. ’ 

“ Mary, do go up-stairs. How can 
we do our work with all of you 
here? Here Sir Frederick has been 
insisting upon stoning the plums, 
and has eaten quite half.” 

“T protes i 

“Useless protestations!” cried 
Mrs. Reid, with would-be archness. 
“ Please, Miss Gwendoline, if you 
have any materials, I should so like 
to make an omelet; I have not 
made one for years.” 

Mrs. Jones went on doggedly 
with her work. 

* Instead of that would you whip 
these eggs for me ? There—it is most 
artistic with a sharp flip and whisk.” 

“Oh, what fun! Can you lend me 
an apron ?” 

“ Here—but please don’t dirty it; 
it must last me till Saturday.” 

“‘ Mayn’t I shell peas ?” 

“No, Sir Frederick, not in No- 
vember ; but if you would copy out 
this receipt for me, I should be very 
much obliged.” 

“T see neither pen, ink, nor paper.” 

“ They are all in the pantry.” 

“Here is Lady Murch !” cried 
Gwendoline. ; 

“Good mornitig, my dear. Ha 
Lady Goodchild come down yet ?” 


17? 
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“No, not yet; but she went to 
dress ten minutes ago,” 

“If she comes in, Gwendoline, 
ask her to be so kind as to wait a 
few moments for me, for I must 
speak to poor young Herbert for a 
few moments.” 

“Is apvything the matter, mam- 
ma?” asked Mary, demurely. 

“No, nothing the matter; but 
one likes to be kind to any one so 
unfortunate; it is a sad case of 
broken fortunes without any culpa- 
bility on the part of the victim— 
one of those cases one often reads of, 
but seldom meets—a most exemplary 

oung man.” P 

“ Who told you about him, mam- 
ma ?” 

“Captain Lawrence, an old school- 
fellow of his. Don’t forget my mes- 
sage, girls, Gwendoline, remember 
you must have a walk to-day; you 
look flushed,” 

At this moment Amy came tim- 
idly into the kitchen. 

“Good morning,” said Lady 
March ; “ I hope you are getting. on 
well, my dear.” 

“Oh, may I show you my tart- 
lets, Lady Murch? I should so like 
to do so.” 

“Do; I should like to see them 
very much,” 

Amy eagerly led the way into the 
stillroom. 

“Look,” she said, gleefully— 
Lady Murch had a good eye for de- 
sign. “What a pretty design !” 
she exclaimed; “I must have it for 
iny flower-beds. Where did you get 
it ?” . 

“From Villemin. It is a very 
good one, is it not? Only I should 
have liked two or three coloured 
jams; but Mrs. Jones would not let 
me—she said it was extravagant.” 

“Well, leave them as they are, 
and I will send Mr. Fox to sketch 
off the design quickly, as I daresay 
you have not time.” 


“Oh, thank yon. I have a good 
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deal to do: there is the 
the dumplings to be made. 

Lady Murch swept out, and Amy 
went on with her work. 

“Miss Gordon!” shouted. Mrs. 
Jones—that lady’s voice was never 
less than a shout. 

“ Those tartlets must be baked, or 
they'll never be ready for luncheon.” 

“Tam so sorry, but Lady Murch 
is going to send in Mr, Fox to sketch 
them, so they must wait.” 

“But I tell you they must be 
done at once.” 

“T will run and ask Mr, Fox to 
be quick.” Amy sped away to the 

antry. 

“Oh, please, Mr, Fox,” she said, 
“would you mind sketching the 
design before it is baked ?” 

-“Oh, ah! I forgot; Lady Murch 
said something about it. Ring the 
bell, Herbert. Thanks. When the 
odd fellow comes tell him to finish 
cleaning those lamps, &c, I ain’t 
coming back.” 

“By Jove, that is pretty!” he 
said, on beholding the result ¢f 
Amy’s labours; “it inspires me. 
He drew out of a drawer all manner 
of drawing materials, and began 
making designs. 

Amy came to Miss March with a 
very troubled face. 

“ Please, I beg your pardon; but 
Mr. Fox was going to draw my tart- 
lets, and instead he is making all 
kinds of designs, and I do so want 
to begin to bake them.” 

“ What do you want me to do, 
my dear ?” 

“ Please get him to leave off, and 
sketch them quickly ; he will attend 
to you,” 

“Have you found that out al- 
ready?” and Mary laughed to her- 
self as she disappeared into the still- 
room. 

“Are those eggs ready, Mrs. 
Reid?” asked Gwendoline, with 
her white little hands kneading 
away in a basin. 


paste for 
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“ What eggs ?” 

“The white you were whisking. 
I can’t wait a moment, Oh, please 
whisk it quicker, or my pudding will 
be spoilt. Oh, quick, quick! What 
have you been doing ?” 

“T got absorbed in the cookery- 
book, and forgot it. Shall I be in 
time ?” 

- “Go on; go on!” 
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“ But my hand aches so!” 

“Only a mioute more! there, 
pour it in—that’s right. Now the 
sauce-pan—all together.” 

“Evviva! It is on the fire! 
‘Saved ! saved! saved!’ as Tenny- 
son hath it.” 

“Only just in time,” said Mrs, 
Reid, panting, “I don’t know 
when I have been so flurried.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“What a bustling day it’ has 
been !” said Bertha, as she helped to 
fasten Amy Gordon’s white muslin 
dress. She was invited with Miss 
Price to dinner. 

“T wonder if every day will be 
like it,” said Amy. “I fancy so 
from wliat one hears and sees. How 
delightful it would be, but for Mrs. 
Jones !” 

“I don’t know,” sighed Bertha ; 
“T think I should be happier if all 
were more regular, as 1 expected 
te find it; besides, I dread being 
asked to dinner.” 

“ Why, dear? are you shy ?” 

“ Yes ; and besides——” 

“ Tell me; you seem low-spirited 
to-night.” To Amy’s surprise Ber- 
tha suddenly turned away, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

“ Bertha ! dear Bertha ! please tell 
me what is it? Can I help you? can 
I comfort you ?” 

“Tt is nothing ; do not ask me,” 

“ But I do so want tu know ; does 
it dishearten you? are you un- 
happy about it all? Do tell me, 
dear.” 

And Amy knelt down beside her 
friend, and put her arms round her 
tenderly. 

“ You are very kind to me, Amy; 
I feel as if I had known you all my 
life.” 

“Try to imagine that you have, 
and let me make you happier.” 

“T will tell you, only keep my 


secret. You know that Mr, Leslie 
who arrived to-day ?” 

“T have seen him—yes,” 

“We were engaged,” ‘ 

“ Were engaged ? and not now %” 

“T hardly like to tell you; do 
not think badly of him, but he 
“has never written or come to see 
me since we became poor.” 

“T think badly of him! I 
think he is a villain !” 

Bertha pushed her friend away 
from her. 

“ You know nothing of him,” she 
said, with flashing eyes. Amy 
changed as quickly. 

“It may have been accidental,” 
she said. Bertha shook her head, 
and two large tears streamed down 
her cheeks again. 

“You think not ?” 

“T think it was his relations; 
they were very anxious he should 
marry some one with money, I do 
not know why, for he is very -well 
off; there was some heiress they 
were always teasing him about.” 

“ Could it be#Miss Murch ?” 

“Don’t say so!” cried Bertha, 
passionately ; “don’t, please! the 
same idea has struck me also. Now, 
dear Amy, help me ; warn me if you 
can, always, so that I may avoid his 
—,. 

“Would it not be better for you, 
dear, to see him and get it over? 
Think of the constant-watching ; it 
will wear you out.” 
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“Oh no, no!” 

“ There is the gong! Shall I send 
an excuse? shall I stay? I cannot 
bear leaving you like this.” 

“No, go; thank you, dear Amy: 
you promise, then, to help me” 

“T will indeed.” 

“Perhaps you are not aware, 
Miss Gordon, that .the bell has 
rung,” said a prim voice; and Miss 
Price, in a long-waisted black silk 
gown, adorned with a huge mosaic 
brooch, entered the room. 

“T am quite ready ; how good of 
you to come for me!” and the two 
went down-stairs. The moon had 
risen, and was looking through the 
attic windows. Bertha could see 
what a lovely night it was; she had 
been at work all day, and felt a long- 
ing for a few moments out of doors 
to cool her hot eyes and crimson 
cheeks, She put on a hat and 
cloak and stole down-stairs, At the 
head of the great staircase she paus- 


ed, and, looking through, saw the 
long line of couples going into the 


dining-room. Sir Joseph headed 
the procession, making some loud 
‘ observation about the weather; 
two and two they passed on: now 
a voice struck on her ear, which 
made her grasp the bannister tightly 
—a voice she knew well, speaking 
in low, clear tones; she could not 
hear what he said, she could not see 
his face, but she saw that the lady 
on his arm was dressed in pale pink 
silk, that she had cherries in her 
hair, and gold bangles on her arms; 
in another moment she would be 
out of sight—no! she drops her fan, 
stoops to pick it up, turns her face, 
the dining-room lights fall upon it 
—it is fair, and bright, and rosy, 
but with such pouting lips and 
discontented mien!—it was Mary 
Murch. 

“She is not a nice girl,” said 
Bertha to herself; “one would 
think she had a bad temper.” Ber- 
tha’s aching little heart was as near- 
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ly being spiteful as its gentle nature 
would allow it to be. 

The broad terrace in front of the 
house lay in one sheet of silver 
eye 2 the water in the foun- 
tains plashed lazily, there was not 
a breath of air. Bertha wandered 
across the terrace to the shrub- 
beries, enjoying the keen, still cold ; 
her thoughts were in a tumult, and 
her body weary with the unwonted 
exertion of the day; she would not 
Iet herself cry again, but she felt 
very sad. 

“Who is it?” said a figure sud- 
denly emerging from the bushes, 

“It is 1;—how you startled me, 
Miss Gwendoline !” 

“ Do not call me miss.” 

“Very well. Are you out alone ?” 

“Yes; trying to get a breath of 
air after the hot kitchen and the 
hotter Mrs, Jones.” 

“T am afraid she is very trying, 
from what Amy says; but you have 
such high spirits to pull you through,” 

“High spirits flag sometimes; 
mine are at a low ebb to-night.” 

“So are mine.” 

“T thought so by the sound of 
your voice. Come and walk with 
me; this is such a nice quiet shrub- 
bery, so close to the house that we are 
quite safe. What a lovely night!” 

“Yes; is it not?” 

“Tt is a pity we have not each 
a tall cavalier with velvet doublet 
and flowing hair to walk with us, 
it would be so romantic. Did you 
ever think about having a lover all 
to yourself ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“Your ‘No’ is so conscious, it 
means Yes. I hate talking about 
these things, but I can’t help it to- 
night. It must be very nice to be 
loved.” 

“Tt must indeed.” 

“But I should like not to care 
about him at all.” 

“Oh, would you?” 

“Yes; have him my slave and 
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lover, and not to care about him in 
the least—it is so irritating.” 

“ What is?” 

“Nothing; only when people 
won't see things, and are blind as 
bats and obstinate as mules, and 
believe all one says.” 

“TJ like to be believed.” 

“So do I—of course I do. What 
nonsense we are talking !” 

Bertha gave a little laugh. 

“JT think I would rether have a 
certain amount of affection for my 
cavalier.” 

“Tf you had, he would not care 
for you.” 

The tears rushed to Bertha’s eyes. 

“Do you think so ?” she said. 

“T do think, seriously, that the 
world would be much happier and 
calmer without strong emotions of 
any sort.” 

“ Oh, so do I!” 

“And much more intolerable,” 
added Gwendoline, pinching off a 
bunch of whin-pods, and cracking 
them with a Sach conetinn pop. 

“Do you like service, Gwen- 
doline ?” 

“ Pretty well; it does as well as 
auything else; but I am not sure 
about the rights of it.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“T mean this: every class: has its 
own particular rights and privileges 
—its own field for ambition; we 
are usurping the legitimate rights of 
the lower classes.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“This is all theory, my dear, so 
take it for what it is worth; but 
listen to what I think about it. 
We born ladies are born with ad- 
vantages of breeding, and almost 
always of education, which give us 
an opportunity of exercising any 
talent we may possess. We may 
become artists, or musicians, or 
highly-paid governesses, with a pro- 
spect of a school for young ladies 
some day; or we may attract indi- 
viduals to marry us. The Royal 
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Academy, St. James’s Hall, The 
Ladies’ Seminary in St. John’s 
Wood, or the School of Art—under 
Royal patronage,—all these are the 
legitimate aims of poor ladies, Per- 
haps there are few who attain them; 
but then, after all, there must be 
a great deal of pudding to compara- 
tively few plums.” 

“You are not very clear.” 

“Am I not? I wish I could be. 
But what I feel is this, — that 
domestic service is the property of 
the lower orders; they, in it, can 
begin at the lowest step; the 
dirtiest little housemaid may hope 
one day to be treading the room 
in black silks and a gold chain; 
the pantry boy to be waiting in 
broadcloth and a white tie. It is 
the advantage given to them, the 
education bestowed on them, and 
they have as much right to their 
field of ambition as we have to ours, 
It distresses me to hear the com- 
plaints on every side from all the 
mothers in the cottages that their 
daughters cannot get places.” 

“But ought we to go on as we 
are ?” p 

“Not for ever, Bertha— not for 
ever.” 

“Tt does not do to build on the 
future, to make chateaux en Es- 
pagne,” said Bertha. 

“ Why not?” 

“Surely it is a dangerous habit.” 

“T cannot see that. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me one of the 
privileges of human beings over 
brute beasts to dream dreams and 
build castles. Oh! what would life 
be without it ?” 

“IT claim exemption for dogs 
from the accusation of not being 
able to enjoy chateaux en Espagne. 
Have you not seen dogs dreaming 
over an imaginary chase ?”’ 

“ Past, not future.” 

“That is conjecture only. ~ I 
have seen them also get up, waggle 
coaxingly across the room, lick their 
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lips, and sit down again; and at 
such moments, seen dinner actually 
written in their honest eyes,—and 
such a dinner! so excellent that it 
could exist only on the table of a 
chateau en Espagne.” 

“ After that retract your condem- 
nation, and agree with me that it is 
lawful to enjoy the gift of imagina- 
tion to the full.” 

“Granted, if you are a busy 
person ; if you are an idle one, cer- 
tainly not.” 
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“T accept the compromise, for it 
is a wise one. I almost think we 
ought to be going in, Bertha, now, 
or we may catch cold.” 

“Yes, we had better go in; but 
I am sorry to do so. Look at 
those black clouds with their 


edges broken into masses of silver 
foam.” 

The two girls walked slowly 
homewards, their shadows stretch- 
ing on the terrace to an enormous 
length, 


CHAPTER VI. 


A carriage came crashing through 
the gravel to Murch Hall, just as 
the great hall-clock struck 12 
o'clock. The door was flung open, 
and a flood of hospitable light 
poured into the portico, and a crowd 
of eager faces filled the hall, 

“ What news? what news ?” they 
cried. 

“Let me out,” said a deep voice ; 
and from the midst of bundles of 
shawls and rugs emerged the tall 
form of Miss Highclere. 

“Please tell me the result,” 
cried Lady Goodchild; but Miss 
Highclere only waved her back and 
stalked through the whole party 
to the drawing-room. There was 
no thought of greetings or wel- 
comes, only who could follow her 
quickest. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, 
Miss Highclere planted herself with 
her back to the fire, with a very 
grim look on the grey face which 
showed under something which was 
neither a bonnet nor a helmet, 

“ Well,” she said slowly, “ we 
haye lost the seat.” 

“ Lost the seat !” 

“ Yes, lost the seat.” 

There was a profound silence; 
then Lady Goodchild said, /es larmes 
dans la voix, “ But what has my 
poor daughter done ?” 


“Tt was that scene in the House 
that did it,” said Miss Highclere, 
wrathfully, “I always knew the 
constituents would never forget it. 
I always said so.” 

“ You never said so before.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Then if you had acted the part 
of a true friend, you would have 
advised my daughter not to stand 
again,” 

“T did, but 
listen.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Murch, “it 
is no use reproaching each other 
now. Be so good, Miss Highclere, 
as to tell us the reason of Mrs, 
Lane’s defeat.” 

“T repeat. it was the result 
of that unfortunate scene in the 
House.” 

“What scene?” said Sir Fred- 
erick, 

“She had been asking the house 
night after night for an opportunity 
of bringing in her Compulsory 
Adult Education to a Certain 
Standard of the Females of the 
Upper Classes Bill. She had spent 
months of her time upon framing 
the bill, and had thrown all her 
energies and hopes into it, The 
day was given at last; she made 
her speech admirably, and the bill 
was negatived without a division.” 


she would not 
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“Tt was a crue] shame,” mur- 
mured Lady Goodchild. 

“The chances of war,” said her 
husband, testily. 

“Then occurred the scene which 
has led to her defeat,” said Miss 
Highclere, solemnly. 

“But what did she do ?” 

‘She flew at the member of the 
Opposition who sat opposite to her, 
exclaiming, ‘I saw you laughing 
at me!” she tore off her bonnet and 
threw it on the ground, and then 
went off into a frightful fit of 
hysterics,” 

“She was worn out and over- 
excited from extreme fatigue,” said 
Lady Goodchild. “She bad not 
been in bed before three o’clock for 
a week past, and had to take a large 
glass of sal volatile before she went 
down to the House that night, poor 
child.” 

“Then,” said Miss Highclere, 
proudly, “we had an opportunity 
of seeing the superiority of the 
nerves of the female members to 
those of the male. I was in the 
lobby when she was carried out per- 
fectly rigid and shrieking fearfully, 
and I saw one gentleman after an- 
othter come out and drink a glass of 
brandy-and-water ; half of them did 
so at least, and all looking quite 
pale: none of the female members 
cared in the least.” 

“ Well, it is a great disappoint- 
ment,” said Lady Murch, lighting 
a bedroom candle; “ but it is very 
late, and you look very tired, Miss 
Highclere.” 

“JT look tired! I! Iam imper- 
vious to fatigue ; but I have no objec- 
tion to retire, for I have at least a 
dozen letters to write to-night.” 

And the party dispersed for the 
night. 

Guests came and went with such 
constant change and rapidity at 
Murch Hall that the lady -helps 
scarcely had a moment to them- 
selves; only Miss Highiclere, George 
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Leslie, and the Reids outstayed 


them all. 


One day an unusual number ar- 
rived, and Lady Murch determined 
to amuse them all by dancing in the 
evening, and she invited all the 
household, with the exception of 
Mrs. Jones and-the French lady’s- 
maid, to get their work over and 
join in the evening’s amusement. 

Gwendoline, whose spirits had 
risen again to overflowing pitch, 
went singing about her work in her 
high sweet voice— 


“* Will you walk a little faster?’ said a 
whiting to a snail, 

‘There’s a porpoise close behind me, and 
he’s treading on my tail : i 

See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles 
all advance ; 

They are waiting on the shingle—won’t 
you come and join the dance caked 


A sudden and unexpected chorus 
burst from pantry, stillroom, and 
passage— 


‘* Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t 
you, will you join the dance ?”’ 


Entering into the fun of it, wet 
Murch, Mrs. Reid, and Sir Joseph 
came into the room. Amy in the 
stillroom went on singing — 


* You can really“have no notion how de- 
lightful it will be, 

When they take us up and throw us with 
the lobsters out to sea.” 


To everybody’s surprise, Sir Jo- 
seph suddenly broke out in a loud 
gruff voice— - 


“But the snail replied, ‘Too far, too 
far,’ and gave a look askance, 

Said he thanked the whiting kindly, but 
he would not ‘join the dance.’’’ 


It was irresistible: the doors flew 
open; Amy ran in with her hands 
covered with flour, Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Herbert, coatless, the latter busily 
cleaning a teapot; merry little 
Susie Gray from the scullery, all 
joined together. : 


‘Would not, could not, would not, could 
not, could not join the dance.”’ 
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Mrs, Jones fairly wrung her hands, 

“ There’s veal,” Sir Josepb,” she 
said, piteously —“ there’s roast veal, 
and you know what a delicate thing 
that is, and me not knowing which 
way to turn with the noise. Miss 
Gwendoline, do try and do them 
potato-chips ; and, Miss Amy, that 
there tart will be a black burning 
cinder.” 

“1’'m off, ’'m off,” said SirJoseph ; 
“and we mustn’t do it again. Fox, 
I came down to speak to the colonel.” 

“ He’s in the pantry, Sir Joseph.” 

“T want his advice about the 
young plantations,” and he went off 
to find him. 

“You want butter, don’t you?” 
said Mrs, Jones. 

‘Yes there on that plate ; thanks.” 

“Bless and save us, not so much! 
You’re off your head to-day, Miss 
Gwendoline.” 

“Tt only wants a very little bit,” 
said Herbert, demurely. 

“You be off to your lamps, sir, if 
you please.” 

“T have done my work, and am 
come to help in the kitchen.” 

“We want no help in the kit- 
chen, sir.” 

“T took the situation on the 
understanding that I might help 
in the kitchen.” 

‘“¢ Well, take and rub down them 
dressers ; but who’s a-doing of your 
work ?” 

“ Macdown; I’ve done everything 
for him for the last week, as he 
wanted to finish his article for the 
‘Quarterly,’ and now he is taking 
wy duty. One good turn deserves 
another,”’ And he began to scrub 
lustily. 

“J suppose you have not yet told 
Gwendoline the sad and painful 
history of your reduced circumstan- 
ces?” said Mary, in a low voice. 

“No, she won’t speak or take any 
notice of me, so I won’t speak to 
her till she comes and asks me in 
the pantry.” 
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“ Nonsense.” 

“T won't,” , 

“ You are very blind.” 

He would have said something 
eagerly but she went away. 

“By the by, Mr. Fox,” said Gwen- 
doline, suddenly, “I have mended 
your green-baize apron ; it is in that 
top drawer ; it was rather a trouble- 
some job.” 

“ Oh, thank you.” 

“Mine is very much torn too,” 
said Mr. Herbert. “It wants mend- 
ing sadly,” 

“Tf you will put it here when 
you go up-stairs, P wil tell Jones to 
see that Susie mends it. Mr. Fox, 
I see you are idle; did you ever 
pluck a duck? The charwomen 
always do it, but they have so 
much to do to-day, that it wili 
be very kind of you to undertake 
it.” 

“WVrith all my heart, if Miss 
Murc’ will give me something to 

ut the beast’s feathers in. ow 
shall I steady it?” 

“Oh, put the poker across its 
feet to hold it down.” 

And Mary handed him the poker. 

“Did you ever see such a mel- 
ancholy fellow as that George 
Leslie?” said Mr. Fox, pulling away 
anxiously at the duck. 

“ He looks as if he had one foot 
in the grave,” said Mr. Herbert. 

“T say, you fellows!” shouted a 
voice, “can’t you come and help? 
It is half-past one, and I am miles 
away from the end of all there is 
to be done.” 

“One good turn deserves anoth- 
er,” answered Herbert, 

“But Fox might come. I say, 
Fox, do come; the governor has 
carried off the colonel, and I have 
his work as well as my own,” 

No answer. 

“ Fox, I say!” 

“ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !” 

“ Come and help.” 

“T can’t come, I’m plucking 
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a beast of a bird, and the more 
feathers I take-off, the more it 
puts on.” 

“ Stuff !” 

“No, it can’t be stuffed till it’s 
plucked all over.” 

“Then you, Herbert.” 

“I’m scrubbing.” 

“ The deuce you are! well, some- 
body must help me,” and the very 
fat form of the valet, Mr Macdown, 
appeared at the door with tucked- 
up sleeves and a leather apron. 

“ Miss Murch, you are doing 
nothing; could you not sernb the 
tables, and send me Herbert?” 

““Needs must where the devil 
drives,” said Herbert, throwing down 
his brushes and lounging away after 
the valet. 

“Tam going to see what Amy is 
doing,” said Mrs. Reid. She found 
the little pastry-maid hard at work, 
surrounded by exquisite little game 


pies, open tarts, round tarts, square 
tarts 

“T am in my element,” she cried. 
gaily ; “look at my shapes andl 
designs—cruel, that any one should 


eat them! Those two are from 
Villemin, these others from the 
‘Recueil des Faiences Italiennes,’ 
that one is Pugin, and that lovely rab- 
bit-pie is from a scrap in Street’s 
‘ Architecture of Spain.’ I consider 
that moulding a chef d’euvre !” 

“Tt is indecd; but how do you 
get hold of all these things ?” 

“Oh, I know them well, I am 
so fond of designs. Do you notice 
that pie? The colouring of it gave 
me a great deal of trouble: a touch 
of brown to give the mellow effect 
of age, a dash of yellow lichen with 
the tiniest scrap of egg, and a 
wealth of weeds at the top repre- 
sented by this parsley.” 

“Tt is most artistic. I hope the 
interior—the animal element — is 
as successful as the mental one.” 

Amy looked anxious. ‘“ Don’t 
make me nervous,” she said. “I 
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know that sometimes when I have 
spent too much care and thought 
on the architecture, I have failed 
within: but Hannah made the rab- 
bit part; so even if my walls be 
uneatable, the contents are sure to 
be admirable.” 

“ What a number of them to- 
day !” 

“They are for supper after the 
dance,” said Amy, gleefully—* oh, 
how I love dancing !” 

“Ts Bertha coming this evening !’’ 

“T don’t know; I am afraid J 
shall not be able to persuade her to 
come—she will shut herself up.” 

“Ts she not well ?” 

“Yes, she is well, but she is so 
dreadfully shy ; it would do her all 
the good in the world if she could 
be persuaded to come.” 

“ We would set her and George 
Leslie to dance together.” 

“Why ?” Amy started. 

“ Because both being so forlorn 
they would suit each other.” 

“ Well, I wish she would dance 
with any one.” 

‘She never walks or drives with 
all of us: does she never go out at 
all ?” 

“ Yes, early in the morning, any 
time when she can be sure of being 
alone.” 

“T suspect that she is a proud, 
unsociable girl.” 

* Oh no, she is such a darling ; 
but she is very shy and unteason- 
able.” 

Meanwhile the object of their 
conversation was at work, dusting 
Lady Murch’s bedroom; it was a 
pretty room, full of old china and 
valuable knick-knacks, and Miss 
Price never allowed any one to dust 
it excepting herself and Bertha, of 
whom she had conceived a very 
high opinion, ° 

Bertha was standing before the 
fireplace weet: beautiful Dres- 
den vase, when Lady Murch came 
in, 
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“T hoped I should find you here, 
my dear,” she said, “for I wanted 
to speak to you.” 

Bertha stood before her, twisting 
her little feather-broom; one curl 
of her pretty brown hair. had es- 
caped, ard hung on her shoulder in 
a fashion to which it had once been 
accustomed. 

“My dear,” said Lady March, 
seating herself, “I wanted to tell 
you that I wish you to come to the 
dance to-night—now, do not begin 
at once to refuse. You shall stay 
by me or by Mrs. Lurgan if you are 
shy, and there are only about twenty 
people coming who are not in the 
house, and I really wish you to 
appear.” 

“ T cannot—indeed I cannot.” 

“You will do so to please me, I 
am sure. I have been distressed to 
notice how you shrink away by 
yourself instead of mingling with 
the family in the right and proper 
way ; and I cannot allow it to con- 
tinue.” 

“Indeed! indeed !” 

“T have ordered a little white 
muslin gown for you, just like 
Amy’s,” went on Lady Murch, se- 
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verely; “so I hope for no ex- 
cuse.” 

Bertha burst into tears. 

“ Now, my dear, excuse me; but 
this is really silly.” 

“Oh, please forgive me—you are 
so kind; but indeed, indeed if you 
make me come down-stairs, I 
must——” ? 

“Must what?” 

“T must leave you.” 

“We will talk of that another 
time,” said Lady Murch, rising 
much displeased ; and she added as 
she left the room, “Remember, I 
shall expect to see you to-night. 
Hysterical nonsense,” she said to 
herself, as she went down-stairs, 
“unworthy of my household.” Two 
voices caught her ear and made her 
smile as she passed— ° 

“T will wear my pink, Agatha.” 

“ You look a perfect guy in pink 
at your age; why can’t you dress 
as best becomes you ?” 

“T am the best judge of that.” 

“ You are not.” 

“T am.” 

“T tell you, you are not.” 

“And I tell you I won't be put 
upon,” &e., &e. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Ring, ring, ring! Do you hear 
that bell, Mrs. Lurgan ?” 

“Yes, Miss Price, that is Sir 
Joseph’s bell.” 

“ Again! that is the fourth time. 
What can the men be about, and 
what can Sir Josepli want at this 
hour?” 

“TI know what he wants, Miss 
Price—he wants to dress; they put 
off dressing until after dinner, all 
except my lady herself, who called 
Sir Joseph a fool-—an old fool, she 
said—because he was too much 
absorbed in a game of chess with 
Mr. Fox to There it is 
again !” 


“ Really, one of us must go; | 
suppose the gentlemen are dressing. 
Could you go, Mrs. Lurgan?” 

“How can I, all unhooked? 
couldn’t you go 2” 

“ Not with hair down; let me see 
—perhaps one of the girls may be 
ready. There it is again! Bertha, 
Bertha !” 

“Do you hear the governor’s bell 
ringing, Macdown?” said Fox, put- 
ting a face covered with soap, and a 
hand holding a razor, into his 
friend’s door. 

“Of course I do; but what’s a 
fellow. to do?’ and he exhibited a 
face in a similar condition. “Her 
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bert’s gone down ever so long ago; 
happily he’s quicker than we are. 
There it is again, drat it! as Mrs, 
Jones would say.” 

Bertha answered Miss Price’s call, 
looking very pretty, dressed in 
clouds of spotless muslin; her eyes 
looked all the softer for the tears 
she found so much difficulty in sup- 
pressing. 

“f have been hurrying, Miss 
Price—I will run at once; the Miss 
Bardens have been ready half an 
hour, but they did not consider 
it proper to go.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” said Miss Price, 
= would have gone myself but for 

my hair. There it is again!” and 
Bertha sped away. 

She knocked at Sir J oseph’s door. 
“ Come in,” said a wrathful voice, 
and she ventured timidly in. 

“There is nothing put out,” he 
began ; then suddenly, “I beg your 
pardon.” 

“I am so sorry,” said Bertha; 
“but I suppose the gentlemen are 
dressing, and 

“ But they might have given me 
hot water at least, and put out some 
of my things. I have no socks—I 
have no white tie—I have no waist- 
coat—I have no ” he stopped 
abruptly. 

“ Here are your ties,” said Ber- 
tha, briskly, “ and I will fetch hot 
water in half a minute. Here are 
a pair of black silk socks—gloves, 
Your coat is not brushed ; I will run 
down and get Mr. Herbert to do it. 
Give me the can, and I will get the 
water first.” 

“Indeed, I cannot let you do it. 
Show me where to get it.” 

“ No, no; I won’t be a moment,” 
and she sped away. 

“You are an angel in my dis- 
tress,” said Sir Joseph, as she re- 
turned with the steaming can. 
‘Now please don’t disturb yourself 
about my coat, I am sure it will do.” 

“Ob no, I can get it done direct- 
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ly ;” and taking the coat, Bertha 
ran down-stairs. She knew that 
Herbert would probably. be in the 
drawing-room, superintending the 
chalking of the floors; so she ran 
thither, passing through the ante- 
rooms, ‘The drawing-room floor was 
evidently just finished, for Herbert, 
as she supposed, was standing by 
the fireplace with his back to her. 
She ran up to him with the coat on 
her arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Llerbert!” she began, 
but stopped suddenly, for she found 
herself face to face with George 
Leslie. j 

“There’s the bell again, by 
George!” said Fox, again putting 
his head into Mr. Macdown’s room. 

“Tt is only half an hour since he 
rang before. Again! This is too 
bad. Shall I answer it, or you?’ 

“Oh, you; I can’t get this tie 
right,” and he tore it off and began 
another. Mr. Fox strolled off as an- 
other furious ring pealed through 
the house. 

Sir Joseph had passed from tow- 
ering passion to despair. “ Just look 
at_ me,” he said; ‘* Lady Murch gone 
down a quarter of an hour, and I 
without a coat to my back !” 

“ Where is your coat, Sir Joseph ?”’ 

“The pretty little new house- 
maid has taken it away.” 

“ What for?” 

“To brush. She went half an 
hour ago, and has never come back ; 
and if it had not been for her, I 
should have had no hot water 
or. ” 

“T brought you hot water my- 
self.” 

“ There was none here.” 

“But I brought it, 1 vow!” 

“And I vow there was none 
here.” 

“Somebody must have bagged 
it. ” 

“ Well, never mind; only do, like 
a good ‘fellow, go after my coat. 
Ah! here is the colonel; now I 
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shall get all I want; and with my 
eoat too; where did you' find it ?” 

“T found it on the hearth-rug in 
the drawing-room,” said Colonel 
Clarence, “and cannot conceive 
how it got there.” 

“Tt is too bad,” 
Joseph, 

Face to face with George. Leslie, 
Bertha felt all her strength fail her, 
and she would have turned and fled. 
What could she do? He was on 
his knees kissing her hand, pouring 
out incoherent words. “ Bertha! 
Bertha! have I found you at 
last ?” 

Then she began to ery, and he led 
her away to the furthest window, 
where, shaded by the curtains, they 
could talk quietly, and out came the 
whole story,—how George had been 
seized with typhus fever two days 
before the ruin came, and was too 
ili to know anything about it—how 
his father, more avaricious than 
honourable, had seen a way of break- 
ing off the engagement, and kept his 
illness a secret, leaving the Fitz- 
herbert family to believe that the 
young man. was faithless, When 
he was well again, and had been 
told the news, he had quarrelled 
with his father, and gone at once 


growled Sir 
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to Mr. Fitzherbert. Bertha’s father, 
however, deéply offended, refused 
to allow him to reopen communi- 
cation with his daughter, vowing 
that she should never be received 
on sufferance by any man’s rela- 
tions; and as he refused to give 
him her address, poor George left 
him in despair and again fell ill. 
Before be had quite recovered from 
his second attack, his father died 
suddenly of apoplexy ; and his mo- 
ther, who had always sympathised 
with him, again made overtures to 
Bertha’s father, who, however, con- 
tinued inexorable. 

“And now I have found you! 
found you at last, my beautiful 
Bertha!” There were such an 
endless amount of questions and 
answers to make, so much to say 
and talk about, that the time seem- 
ed to fly. Presently Colonei Clarence 
came in, but he did not perceive 
them in the shadow of the window- 
curtains: he picked up Sir Joseph’s 
coat with an air of great .astonish- 
ment, and went out. 

““T must go now—indeed I must, 
George; they will be coming to 
finish lighting the candles, and I 
must—indeed I must arrange my 
hair again.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The party ali assembled about 
ten o’clock, and as the dancing was 
not to begin till half-past, Lady 
Murch proposed having some music 
in the large drawing-room, emptied 


of carpet and furniture. It was a 
luxury to sing in the room, and Mrs. 
Lurgan’s fine contralto voice seemed 
of twice its natural power. Gwen- 
doline also sang some gay French 
songs, aud the Miss Burdens, after 


much pressing, performed an Italian ° 


duet ; then Mr. Herbert was entreated 
to sing. Jl se fit prier for some 
minutes ; then, throwing aside hesi- 
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tation, boldly turned to Gwendo- 
line and begged her to accompany 
him. Gwendoline agreed, and they 
went to the piano; there was a 
sound as of first guests arriving, and 
she hesitated, turning over the 
music, 

“Is there time ?” she said. 

“Oh yes, lots. I should like to: 
sing, now that 1 am actually before 
the scenes ; here is the song I mean 
to sing.” 

Gwendoline glanced at it, and 
tlushing scarlet, sat down and began. 
a brilliant prelude. 
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Herbert’s voice was a good well- 
taught tenor, and he* sang with 
much spirit. 


“TL sooth, my lady, your yoke is hard, 
More hard than | care to bear, 

In spite, fair lady, of flashing eyes 
And tresses of golden hair. 


I love my lady, she knows full well, 
But a slave { will not be; 

And troth, proud lady, thy haughtiness 
Will sever my heart from thee ! 


At times, my lady, so sweet art thou, 
That I cannot burst my chain ; 

And though I know that thy yoke is hard, 
Forthwith I’m a slave again ! 


But now my lady too far has gone, 
I swear that I will be free; r 

And haply, fair lady, thou’lt weep,to find 
That I am as proud as thee!”, 


The noise in the ‘ante-room in- 
creased to a babel of voices, and 
Lady Murch and Mary went out to 
meet them ; so that Herbert, finding 
his, finale likeiy to lose its effect, 
ran his voice up the scale, gave a 
long shake on a high falsetto note, 
and returned to the key-note on a 
shower of well-executed triplets. 

“Bravo! bravo!” shouted Sir 
Joseph ; and in the storm of applause 
Gwendoline escaped to the drawing- 
room, which was now beginning to 
fill. She did not know whether to 
cry, to laugh,’ or to be indignant ; 
but a tumult of feelings excited her, 
-till she looked quite beautiful. 

“ May I have the pleasure of this 
dance ?” asked Mr. Reid, drawing on 
his white gloves. The music was 
beginning, and Amy’s feet were 
dancing already. 

“ May I have the pleasure ?” 

“Are you engaged for this dance?” 

Now all were whirling away. Even 
Sir Joseph was tempted to join by 
the baby face and disappointed look 
of the little sixteen-year-old Susie 
Gray. Never was there such a 
merry dance, never a better partner 
than fat Mr. Macdown, who danced 
more lightly.and airily than anybody 
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in the room, and who, as Captain 
Lawrence clegantly expressed it after- 
wards, “ never turned a hair.” Valsc 
succeeded valse; lancers were few 
and far between; quadrilles were 
left out altogether, and the even- 
ing went on. 

“‘ May I have this dance at least, 
Miss Gwendoline?” said Herbert, 
rather savagely. 

“So sorry, lam engaged.” 

“ The next, then ?” 

Gwendoline looked innocently. at. 
her card, ‘ 

“T am afraid.” 

“Third, fourth, fifth ?”’ 

“Had you not better ask me 
again? Iam engaged for the next 
five—no, six.” j 

“'To be treated again as you have 
treated me the whole evening—l 
will not have it. Will you tell me 
who you dance this with ?” 

“ Mr. Macdown.” 

“Oh, never mind him!” 

“The best dancer in the room; 
ask me to throw over any one else.” 

“The next, then ?” 

“ Lord Firton.” 

“ Well, forget him.” 

“A stranger—impossible! And 
after that Sir Joseph; of course | 
could not throw him over,—and 
then.” 

“This is our dance, Miss Gwen- 
doline!” The music struck up 
one of the newest valses, and the 
couple whirled away. Herbert fold- 
ed his arms and steod gloomily 
leaning against the wall. 

“If you are not dancing, Mr. 
Herbert,” said Lady Murch, “ would 
you mind jast having one valse 
with Miss Price? I think she would 
like it.” 

“With all the pleasure in life.” 
Lady Murch sailed away. The in- 
stant she was out of sight Herbert 
fled ; he ran down the back-stairs, 
meaning to lie perdu until the 
dance was safely over. 

“ Another dance, please, Bertha.” 
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“ But I am sure people will re- 
mark it, George. Look at Lady 
Murch; she is watching us now. 
Oh, what a hypocrite she must 
think me!” 

‘‘ Never mind if she does.” 

* But I should not like to lose 
her good opinion, she has been so 
very kind to me.” 

“We will ask her to come and 
see us some day. 
the ante-room for a little fresh air ;” 
and they strolled away together. 

In the further ante-room tea was 
placed. A door in this room led 
into the dining-room, which was 
not yet opened officially for supper. 
Bertha avd George Leslie found 
this room empty, already arranged 
with cold refreshments, and only 
half lighted. At the end of the 
room they seated themselves on a 
low sofa, glad to get out of the gay 
scene for a few minutes alone. 
They were occupied with each other 
entirely when the door opened soft- 
ly and Gwendoline came in. She 
started when she saw them, and 
a look of surprise came over her 
face. 

“] was going down to see if I 
could help Amy,” she said; “ Lady 
Murch wishes to have supper at 
once.” 

“I think everything is ready,” 
said Bertha, trying to hide her con- 
fusion, 

“Amy is gone down, so I think 
I will go also,” said Gwendoline ; 
and she ran down the back-stairs, 
and Bertha and George once more 
forgot all embarrassment, and 
plunged again into the old story 
that is ever new. 

Gwendoline ran down-stairs to the 
kitchen. The sound of the music 
was ringing in her ears; perhaps it 
was that that made her cheeks so 
flushed and her eyes so brilliant. 
Amy was not in the kitchen; no 
one was there except Mrs. Jones, 
who was asleep before the fire, look- 
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ing so marvellously peaceful that 
Gwendoline felt positively startled. 
She had left the kitchen-door wide 
open, and she could hear some one 
stirring in the pantry, even cough- 
ing a sort of cough which to her 
overstrained ears seemed to be sig- 
nificant. She stood before the 
kitchen-fire trying to make up her 
mind to bend her proud spirit. 
She found herself growing more and 
more indignant, twisting her gloves 
round and round. 

Mrs. Jones stirred in her sleep. 
Gwendoline went half-way to the 
door, then back again. Her heart 
beat so fast she felt as if she could 
scarcely breathe. “He had no 
business to say it; I won’t go to the 
pantry,” she said to herself; and 
strengthening her resolve she turned 
and left the kitchen. Half-way up- 
stairs she heard the door at the top 
open: some one was coming down ; 
in one moment it would be too late. 
She flew down-stairs again without 
pausing to think, burst open the 
pantry-door, and panting and de- 
fiant stood before Herbert Mont- 
gomery. 

“T have come,” 
what now ?” 

Sir Joseph and Miss Highctere 
were treading a measure together. 
Her black satin rattled over the 
floor with stiffness; her severe fea- 
tures were unbent, as she would 
herself express it, and wore a kindly 
smile. 

“Tt is really a pleasure and en- 
couragement to me, dear SirJoseph,” 
she was saying, “to see the admir- 
able way in which this household 
succeeds. _ I see here the beginning 
of many and many a happy and con- 
tented year for yourselves, your one 
offspring, and your helps. All is in 
such perfect harmony—ages and 
occupations so well assorted, — I 
congratulate you upon having suc- 
ceeded in putting your establish- 
ment on a footing likely to last 


she said; “and 
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with comfort and happiness as long 
as this mortal coil ” She paused. 

“T hope so, Miss Highclere,” said 
Sir Joseph. “It is very pleasant 
to see how the young things are 
enjoying themselves to-night.” 

“This dance over, Sir Joseph, I 
strongly advise a period of quiet 
hard work, sobriety, and tranquil- 
lity; 1 will speak to Lady Murch 
about it.” 

“Do; she always is so happy 
to follow any advice she esteems 
so highly.” 

They made the grand chain, and 
stood side by side. 

“There is the supper-bell, Miss 
Highclere. Allow me to take you 
to the dining-room.” 
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Amy’s architectural desigus were 
much admired and duly discussed, 
The fruit was beautiful, the soup 
excellent; and the guests, duly 
warmed and replenished, began 
to take their departure, saying as 
they did so that they had never 
before enjoyed av evening so much. 
The clock struck three as the 
Pst guest was about to depart. 

dy Murch had a note to write 
which she was anxious to send by 
one of her guests, and she went in- 
to her boudoir to do so. Just as 
she had finished it, Mr. Fox came 
in begging her to be so very kind as 
to wait for him half a moment, as 
he wished to speak to her. He 
carried off the note. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A low fire burnt in Lady Murch’s 
boudoir as she sat over it waiting 
till the head-footman came back. 

“T am so sorry to have kept you, 
Lady Murch,” he said, “and it was 
awfully good of you to wait. The 
fact is, circumstances have altered 
with me, and I wanted to take the 
earliest opportunity of telling you 
that I must give up your service, 
and % 

A knock at the door interrupted 
him. 

“Come in,” said Lady Murch. 
“Mr. Fox,” she said, holding out 
her hand to him as Herbert came 
in, “I am very, very sorry ; we will 
talk of this another time.” Herbert 
started, and looked inquiringly at 
Fox. 

“ Yes,” said Lady Murch, answer- 
ing his look, “I am grieved to lose 
Mr. Fox.” 

“ Lady Murch, I hope it will not 
put you to inconvenience,” ex- 
claimed Herbert ; “ Fox really must 
stay on, for, indeed, I must posi- 
tively leave in a month; most im- 
portant reasons.” 


“1 don’t know what I shall do,” 
said Lady Murch. “Perhaps we 
may be able to settle something to- 
morrow; it is so very late now. 
Another knock !” 

Gwendoline and Bertha both 
came in, looking so conscious and 
rosy that Lady Murch threw up 
her hands. 

“Now, don’t say that you are 
come to give me up also; don’t say 
it, please !” 

Half laughing, haf crying, the 
whole story came out, Lady Murch 
could say nothing; she let them 
have their say, and then sent them 
all away, and went up-stairs half 
disturbed, half delighted with all 
that had occurred. 

She was in her bedroom, dressed 
in her white dressing-gown, when 
once more the door flew open and 
Mary came in. She threw herself 
on her knees, hiding her face in ber 
mother’s lap, exclaiming— 

“Oh mamma, mamma! [ shall 
never, never be happy again unless 
I marry the footman !” 

“ What will your papa say ?” 
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Do, mamma, 


“ He is so pleased ! 
say Yes!” 

‘Her daughter gone, Lady Murch 

was not yet to be allowed to go to 
rest. She was just about to get 
into bed, when once more her door 
opened, and there entered three 
figures, tall, prim, clad in white 
dressing-gowns and frilled night- 
caps. ‘Hand in hand they advanced 
to her, weeping. They said— 

“We have heard all, dear, dear, 
dear Lady Murch, and we have come 
to tell you that I, Agatha Burden; 
I, Selina Price; and I, Amelia Bur- 
den, will never, never leave you.” 

The following morning, as soon 
as she was down-stairs, after break- 
fasting in her bedroom, Lady 
Murch sent for Colonel Clarence. 

All the high spirits were subdued, 
partly by fatigte and partly. by the 
serious nature of all that had oe- 
curred, 

All the morning private inter- 
views were going on, and one after 
another those that had given warn- 
ing were sent for. Mrs, Jones, who 
knew nothing, declared rapturously 
that things were righting at last, 
that her kitchen-helps were learning 
to keep themselves to themselves, 
and she might hope for better times, 
so quietly and steadily the kitchen- 
work was done. 

Colonel Clarence had fortified 
himself with all the information he 
could obtain for Lady Murch. He 
' pleaded for forgiveness for Herbert 
Montgomery, the greatest culprit of 
all, acknowledging that it was very 
wrong: a wild game altogether that 
he had played, but that Lawrence 
was quite as much to blame. It 
turned out afterwards that the cha- 
racter and recommendation were for 
quite a different person—a certain 
Jacob Herbert, a decrepit young 
man, who had hitherto failed in 
everything he had undertaken ; but 
a ten-pound note and a promise of 
more had induced the youth to 
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allow Herbert Montgomery to slip 
into his place. He pleaded his own 
cause, the determination he had 
made to win Gwendoline, who in 
former days had refused him twice, 
and the difficulty of approaching 
her in any other way. And Lady 
Murch was forced to forgive him, 
especially as;her own husband was 
charmed with the story, which awoke 
a long dormant spirit of romance in 
his breast. Fox was so great a 
favourite with them all that every 
one was pleased with his engage- 
ment to the daughter of the house, 
notwithstanding his want of fortune. 
And George Leslie made his pretty 
betrothed more than happy by ‘un- 
dertaking to finish her beloved 
brothers’ education at Eton and . 
Cambridge. 

“There is only one little face 
that is very sad to-day,” continued 
the old colonel. 

“T am sorry to hear that. 
is it?” said Lady Murch, 

“It is little Amy Gordon, the 
pastry-maid, who will be left be- 
hind. But Macdown has been 
throwing so much energy into com- 
forting her that I cannot help 
thinking. 

“ Stop, i stop!” cried Lady 
Murch, holding her ears — “ tell 
me no more.’ 

“JT was only going to ‘say that 
with Sir Joseph’s interest, that post 
in the British Museum ; 

But Lady Murch was gone; and 
in her place, facing the bewildered 
colonel, stood the helmeted form 
of Miss Highélere. 

“ Good-bye, Colonel Clarence,” 
she said ; “I am just going.” 

“There is an old proverb about 
a falling house,” murmured the 
colonel. She did not hear rightly. 

“ Did you ask the reason of my 
abrupt departure?” she asked, 
grimly. “It is because J consider 
the whole concern to have turned 
out a perfect fiasco.” 


Whose 
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TuEse two volumes are a contin- 
uation of Lord Dalling’s work, and 
comprise so much of the story of 
Lord Palmerston’s life between 1846 
and 1865 as can properly be told at 
present. So many of the chief ac- 
tors of that period fortunately re- 
main to us, that Lord Palmerston’s 
biographer must, in the exercise ‘of 
ordinary good taste, suppress a great 
deal in which the public would be 
deeply interested. The consequence 
is, that although these volumes are 
fall of interest, any one who resorts 
to them with the view of increasing 
- his stock of political information, 
will rise from their perusal with bis 
appetite very partially satisfied, and 
with the sense of having read a half- 
told tale. Nevertheless we consider 
that the work before us, having re- 
gard to the necessary limitations 
and conditions under which it has 
been effected, is very well done. 
The correspondence is well selected ; 
the interest of the narrative is sus- 
tained; the biographer does not 
thrust either himself or his feelings 
unduly into the foreground ; and if 
his observations are occasionally 
crude, the general tone of the book 
is one of sense and good taste. Lord 
Palmerston, we think, has been for- 
tunate in his biographer; and we 
trust that this work is merely an 
outline, which may be filled up by 
the same hand, when, the time ar- 
rives at. which further and other 
materials may be given to the 
world, 

_ The second and third of Lord 

Dalling’s volumes were filled, or 
nearly so, with an account, not 
quite finished, of Lord Palmerston’s 





tenure of the Foreign Office, and of 
his policy during the period covered 
by the reign of Louis Philippe— 
from the Revolution of 1830 to that 
of 1848. Mr. Ashley’s first volume 
begins with a continuation of that 
account, and then passes on to de- 
scribe him as Home Secretary, 
leader of his party, and Prime Min- 
ister. The leading triumphs of his 
foreign policy (while he held the 
seals of the Foreign Department), 
which we have already sketched in 
a former review of Lord Dalling’s 
work, were shortly these. First 
came the establishment of Belgian 
independence, its emancipation from 
Holland, and erection into a separ- 
ate kingdom. In this he succeeded, 
triumphing over opposition at home 
to Belgium following in the wake 
of the Paris revolution, and throw- 
ing off its allegiance to the king of 
Holland; triumphing over France 
by preventing annexation to that 
country. From the first declaration 
by the great Powers in favour of 
Belgian independence in December 
1830, down to its final establish- 
ment under King Leopold, with the 
French troops ejected, and the new 
kingdom’s territorial limits fixed, 
Lord Palmerston conducted for two 
years a most difficult diplomatic 
campaign with spirit and success, 
Then came the quadruple alliance 
of 1834, between England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, as a counter- 
poise against the Holy Alliance of 
the East—at atime when the lib- 
erties of Europe were crushed or 
threatened. A gradual estrange- 
ment from France followed, for 
which Lord Palmerston was me 
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to blame; in the diploniatic tri- 
umph of the treaty of union evap- 
orated all the qualities necessary to 
preserve a lasting and cordial alli- 
ance. Differences ensued in regard 
to Spanish affairs, and widened in 
the East, where Fraace was eager- 
ly seeking to establish a supremacy 
over Egypt. Another quadrilateral 
treaty was concluded in 1840, from 
which France was excluded, and in 
which, regardless of the Holy Al- 
liance, Russia and Austria were in- 
cluded. The object of the treaty 
was to settle the difficulties in the 
East without reference to the French, 
and nearly resulted in a sanguinary 
war. The M‘Leod affair followed, 
in which, under threat of war, Lord 
Palmerston fixed the American 
Union with the responsibility— 
which it tried to evade—for the 
acts of one of its States. The Span- 
ish marriages were the last of tbe 
political transactions narrated by 
Lord Dalling ; Lord Palmerston did 
not come out of those transac- 
tions with either credit or success ; 
and we are heartily glad to find that 
there is not a word about them in 
Mr. Ashley’s book, which neverthe- 
less goes back to a somewhat earlier 
date, and opens with Lord Palmer- 
ston’s resumption of the seals of 
office in 1846. 

This third tenure of the Foreign 
Department (1846-51) was the one 
in which Lord Palmerston won at 
home his greatest triumph, and 
incurred his greatest humiliation; 
but it was not the most brilliant or 
successful of his administrations 
abroad. The Spanish marriages are 
a blut upon it; they were a diplo- 
matic defeat.. Our ambassador was 
dismissed from Spain; and Lord 
Palmerston allowed himself to be 
overruled by the Cabinet in his 
wish to demand satisfaction. The 
Spaniard braved with impunity the 
power of Great Britain; and unfor- 
tunately the first impression was 
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raised in the mind of the Russian 
ambassador that England would 
submit to degradation rather than 
go to war to prevent it. 

The French Revolution of 1848 
was the first important event. 
“This was the spark,” says Mr. 
Ashley, “that set fire to all that 
was combustible in Italy.” Lord 
Palmerston seemed to think that, 
but for his policy and Lord Minto’s 
mission, the kingdoms of Italy would 
have vanished, ‘“ Was there ever 
such a scene of confusion,” he writes 
to Lord Minto, “as now prevails 
almost all over Europe? Fortunate, 
however, has it been for Italy that 
you crossed the Alps iast autumn. 
If the Italian sovereigns had not 
been urged by you to move on, 
while their impatient subjects were 
kept back, there would by this 
time have been nothing but Tepub- 
lies from the Alps to Sicily.” The 
real result was that Venice broke 
away from Austria and established 
a republic ; Milan revolted and com- 
pelled the Austrian troops to retreat ; 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
seized an Austrian province, and 
though he eventually failed to es- 
tablish a powerful state in Northern 
Italy, he gave the first impetus to 
the work of Italian unity and in- 
dependence. The establishment of 
the French republic in 1848 roused 
in Lord Palmerston less of that 
hopeful approval which later on was 
excited by Louis Napoleon’s violent 
assumption of supreme authority. 
He was ready to acknowledge any 
rule in France which had an ap- 
parent prospect of permanency ; and 
would engage to prevent the rest of 
Europe from meddling with France, 
provided the French would abstain 
from assailing any part of the rest 
of Euro But he said to Lord 
Normanby, “I grieve at the pros- 
pect of a republic in France, but I 
fear that it must lead to war in 
Evrope and fresh agitation in Eng- 
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land.” The very next day, however, 
he wrote in a more sanguine tone, 
confident in Lamartine’s declaration 
of a peace policy, and, above all, as- 
sured by the French Minister saying 
that France had not changed her place 
in Europe, which Lord Palmerston 
construed to mean that he acknow- 
ledged the obligations of existing 
treaties. The upshot was, that La- 
martine soon disavowed the warlike 
principles of 1792; and Lord Pal- 
merston prevailed upon the other 
Powers to abstain from increasing 
the elements of discord in Europe, 
and to content themselves with a 
policy of non-intervention. 

The disaster of Novara was a 
heavy blow to the cause of Italian 
independence. ‘The connection be- 


tween Austria and Russia was inti- 
mate and menacing, but Prussia had 
broken off from them, and had be- 
gun to aim at being the leading 
power of independent Germany. 


That Lord Palmerston at this time 
(1849) was dissatisfied with the po- 
sition of England appears from his 
private letter to the Prime Minis- 
ter. The only course was to sup- 
port France with a view to restrain 
her, and control Austria and Russia. 
He calculated that Austria, however 
subservient to Russia, could not 
submit to see her get possession of 
the Eastern provinces; and adds, 
“Russia, not knowing the full ex- 
tent of the moral prostration of 
England asa European power, would 
not lightly encounter the risk of 
being opposed by England, France, 
and Turkey united.” Shortly after 
this the French took possession of 
Rome, but whether as friends of the 
Pope or friends of the Roman people 
it was difficult to say. It seemed 
that the priestly and Absolutist party 
was beginning to prevail even in 
’ the French Cabinet about the affairs 
of Rome. Lord Palmerston urged 
that the French Government should 
leave the Pope and the Romans to 
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settle tlieir disputes as they could, 
taking care that neither Austria, 
Naples, nor Spain should interfere 
when they had withdrawn. For a 
time, and in consequence. of the 
events of 1848, he cherished the 
belief that Rome would become a 
republic, and that the Papal supre- 
macy, both spiritual and political, 
had received its death-blow. But 
very shortly afterwards he awoke to 
the fact that the Revolutionists had 
had their swing, and that the Ab- 
solutists had gained the day. Not 
merely were the hopes of Italian in- 
dependence crushed, but Hungary 
lay prostrated at the feet of the two 
great military empires. Lord Pal- 
merston’s indignation was aroused 
by the atrocities committed by the 
Austrians in Galicia, in Italy, in 
Hungary, and in Transylvania. He 
insisted that the Austrian empire 
was nevertheless in a position of 
extraordinary dangev. The truth of 
the following criticism, made | in 
1849, has been amply verified by 
experience :— 


“The Emperor holds his various ter- 
ritories at the goodwill and pleasure 
of three external Powers. He holds 
Italy just as long as and no longer 
than France chorses to let him have it. 
The first quarrel between Austria and 
France will drive the Austrians out of 
Lombardy and Venice. He holds Hun- 
gary and Galicia just as long as and no 
longer than Russia chooses to let him 
have them. The first quarrel with 
Russia will detach these countries from 
the Austrian crown. He holds his 
German provinces by a tenure depend- 
ent in a great degree upon feelings and 
opinions which it will be very difficult 
for him and his ministers either to 
combine with or to stand out against.” 


Then came the joint demand by 
Austria and Russia upon the Porte 
to deliver up some Hungarian fugi- 
tives (amongst them Kossuth) who 
had sought safety within the Turk- 
ish frontier, Lord Palmerston in- 
sisted that the Sultan was entitled 
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by his treaties to decline to sur- 
reiider, and of his own option either 
to send the refugees into the interior 
of his territory or to require them 
to leave Turkey. Baron Bronnow 
agreed in this view of the treaty 
obligations. The Cabinet decided 
to support the Sultan to the full 
extent of going to war; the Eng- 
lish and French fleets were moved 
up to the Dardanelles—a process 
which, in Lord Palmerston’s words, 
“was for the Sultan like holding 
a bottle of salts to the nose of 
a lady who had been frightened ;” 
aad the Russian ambassador be- 
came convinced that the whole 
matter had been raised to undue 
proportions, and had better be 
dropped. The fleets, however, not- 
withstanding some eagerness of the 
French to get away, were not al- 
lowed to quit the Dardanelles until 
Russia and Austria had been finally 
baffled in their demand for the sur- 
render of the fugitives. There can 
be no doubt that the Emperor 
Nicholas was seriously enraged at 
this check which had been put 
upon him in the face of all Europe ; 
and that this was the beginning 
cf that frenzy which led to the 
Crimean war. He _ refused an 
audience to the British ambassa- 
dor at his Court, a step of which 
Lord Palmerston took no notice ; 
Turkey was two years before it 
mustered up courage to fly in bis 
face so far as actually to liberate 
Kossuth and his companions; and 
Lord Palmerston writes, “The Em- 
peror will probably long remember 
what has happened, and will be 
long ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity to pay us off.” 

The memorable debate of 1850 
was the turning-point of Lord Pal- 
merston’s career. An adverse deci- 
sion by the House of Commons, 
taking into consideration the feeling 
of the Court and the decision of the 
Peers, would have ruined him; but 
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he emerged from it the central figure 
in English politics, the most power- 
ful statesman in England. The cir- 
cumstances which led to it are clear- 
ly narrated by Mr. Ashley, from the 
tise of Greek independence, through 
the international jealousy between 
England and the despotic Courts 
relating to the grant of a Consti- 
tution by Otho, down to the reso- 
iute enforcement by Lord Palmer- 
ston of M. Pacifico’s claims for re- 
dress against the Greek Government, 
which was encouraged in its resist- 
ance by Russia and France. The 
debate, however, took far wider 
scope ; for Mr. Roebuck’s motion of 
confidence in the foreign policy of 
the Government embraced in its 
terms an approval of the whole of 
Lord Palmerston’s conduct during 
four years’ tenure‘of his office. The 
Foreign Secretary defended his policy 
not merely in regard to Greece, but 
also with respect to the affairs of Por- 
tugal, Spain, Switzerland, Lombardy, 
Italy, and Sicily. The merits of the 
controversy are not now in question ; 
the interest in its details is purely 
historical; and few would care to 
wade through a discussion which 
concerns a bygone generation and 
a vanished phase of aii 
politics. It was the last time, how- 
ever, that a British Minister has 
been publicly arraigned in Parlia- 
ment for being too zealous in the 
vindication of the national interests. 
These five volumes reveal all Lord 
Palmerston’s strength, and ail his 
glaring faults as Foreign Minister of 
this country. But while the faults 
from which a former generation suf- 
fered, and to which they directed 
their censure, have been forgotten 
by those who are not affected 
by the apprehensions which they 
excited, the strong manly de- 
termination and high spirit with 
which he asserted the author- 
ity of England are remembered, 
and will probably secure for his 
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Teputation a higher place than on 
the whole it deserves, 

He will stand out in history as the 
worthy successor of Canning, in the 
vigour with which he combated the 
purposes of the Iloly Alliance, and 
set himself to the task of repressing 
the absolutist tendencies, and en- 
couraging the nascent aspirations for 
freedom in Europe. It was a policy 
of constant active interference con- 
ducted by a man of great power, of 
a combative, unyielding temper, and 
of a firm confidence in the resources 
and spirit of his countrymen. He 
was constantly in quarrels out of 
which he usually came victorious, 
sometimes carrying England to the 


‘verge of a sanguinary war, but’ 


never over the brink. “He is en- 
titled to the credit of having —not- 
withstanding all his pugnacity, 
though he was regarded with bitter 
hatred, and though he .was em- 
broiled in turn with every Govern- 
ment in Europe—preserved England 
from European war during the 
whole of his tenure of the Foreign 
Office. But his policy gives no 
proof of any fixity of purpose, of 
the capacity to cement alliance and 
friendship, or to wield extensive 
influence. His authority and im- 
portance in Europe are unquestion- 
able; the fear and hatred which he 
inspired are equally clear; and how- 
ever suitable to the times in which 
he lived such restless and comba- 
tive interference might have been, 
they would be wholly misplaced in 
our own, and be inconsistent alike 
with English dignity and interests. 
One powerful criticism which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Times ’ about the time 
of the debate just referred to, if we 
remember rightly, or, at all events, 
which was quoted some years after- 
wards in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Milner Gibson in the debate on 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill in 
1858, will show the character and 
the extent of the opposition which 
Lord Palmerston’s mode of con- 
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ducting foreign affairs excited at 
home. ‘ 


* There is'no constituted authority 
in Europe,” it wrote, “ with which Lord 
Palmerston has not quarrelled: there 
is no insurrection that he has not be- 
trayed. The ardent partisans of Si- 
cilian, Italian, and Hungarian inde- 
pendence have certainly no especial 
cause of gratitude to a Minister who 
gave them abundance of verbal encour- 
agement, and then abandoned them to 
their fate. On the other hand, when 
Lord Palmerston has made up his mind 
to covet the goodwill of a foreign 
Power, no sacrifice of princizl2 or of 
interest is too great for him. From 
first to last, his character has been the 
want of a firm and lofty adherenceto 
the known interests of Evgland ; and 
it is precisely from the want of any 
such guiding laws of conduct, that our 
foreign policy has degenerated into a 
tissue of caprices, machinations, petty 
contentions, and everlasting disputes.” 


But whatever his shortcomings, 
and the exaggerated view which 
was taken of them by many, Lord 
Palmerston triumphed ; and in the 
opinion alike of his contemporaries 
and of posterity, he deserved to 
triumph. His merits altogether 
transcended his faults; and Eng- 
land will forgive much to a states- 
man who vindicates with spirit 
what he believes to be her interest 
and dignity. And if there be any 
truth in the belief so often expressed 
by Lord Palmerston, that he was 
not merely exposed to the legitimate 
attacks and criticisms of the Oppo- 
sition, but that there was a general 
foreign conspiracy working in the 
press and in society at home to drive 
him from his post, it was inevitable, 
in his own words, that “instead of 
expelling and overthrowing him 
with disgrace, it rendered him the 
most popular Minister that for a 
very long course of time had held 
his office.” 

But the debate of 1850 is memor- 
able, not merely as the turning-point 
in Lord Palmerston’s life—as the 
event which lifted him out of the 
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groove of mere departmental minis- 
ters into the position of Prime Min- 
ister—but as the turning-point in 
the history of those nine reformed 
Parliaments which sat under the 
Act of 1832. In point of date it 
divided the period between the two 
teform Acts of 1832 and 1868 in- 
to nearly equal portions; and taken 
in connection with Sir Robert 
Peel’s death the day afterwards, it 
marks the transition to a changed 
condition in English politics, Pre- 
vious to that time, Sir R. Peel and 
Lord John Russell had for more 
than half a generation divided be- 
tween them the applause and confi- 
dence of the English people. The 
associations connected with unre- 
formed Parliaments and the days of 
Lord Liverpool had not died away ; 
the controversy between Protection 
and Free Trade was still in the air; 
the Conservatives had broken away 
from their leaders; the Peelites were 
a distinct party by themselves. 
From this time onwards the person- 
nel and the politics rapidly change ; 
there is a general shifting of party. 
One of the primary causes of this 
change was the altered position and 
prospects of Lord Palmerston. He 
was the hero of the debate, of the 
hour, and of the country. It was 
impossible that he should much 
longer hold a subordinate position. 

Then with the disappearance of 
his ancient rival, Lord John Russell, 
seemed to enter upon a downward 
course, in which, by several of the 
gravest errors of judgment ever 
committed by any statesman, he 
finally forfeited a leadership from 
which it would have been difficult 
to dislodge him. 

The Ministry of 1852 gave official 
leaders to the Conservatives and the 
dissdlution of that year effected a re- 
organisation of parties in which, after 
several efforts to resist, the Peelites 
finally disappeared within the ranks 
of the Liberals. The policy of Pro- 
tection and the finality of reform 
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disappeared at about the same time ; 
and the frequent hesitations of Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Gladstone 
as to which party they would ulti- 
mately join, plainly showed that 
no vital differences in principle or 
policy separated the two parties 
which then appealed to the confi- 
dence of the country. The conduct 
and attitude of the Conservatives in 
Opposition during the Crimean war 
did not differ more widely from 
that of the old Whig party during 
the Peninsular campaign, than the . 
conduct and attitude of the same 
party with regard to the parliamen- 
tary reform schemes of 1851—66 
differed from that of the old Tory 
party previously to 1832. The 
times were changed, and _ political 
parties had changed with them. 

We are. only concerned to notice 
the way in which Lord Palmerston 
guided his course amidst his new 
surroundings. The first event to 
refer to was the memorandum of 
the Queen, prepared probably by 
the Prince Consort and sanctioned 
by the Prime Minister, and hand- 
ed to Lord Palmerston within a 
month of his signal triumph. It 
in terms threatened him with dis- 
missal unless he administered the 
office in due accord with the Crown, 
keeping the sovereign fully in- 
formed of what was passing, and 
forbearing to conduct affairs inde- 
pendently of her, by arbitrarily 
altering or modifying despatches 
without her sanction. We are not 
informed what were the transactions 
which gave rise to this severe re- 
proof; but we do know that under 
William IV., and in the early years 
of the Queen’s reign, under Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Palmerston had almost the uncon- 
trolled direction of foreign affairs. 
He had for years been in the habit 
of lecturing sovereigns and ambas- 
sadors; was as ready, as these vol- 
umes abenn with his threats of war, 
as a schoolboy with his fists; and 
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these circumstances, joined to the 
known character and disposition of 
the man, and the intrinsic impro- 
bability of Queen and Premier re- 
sorting to such a memorandum, 
except to restrain an unmanageable 
Minister, leave very little doubt that 
the reproof was deserved. Subse- 
quently, in the reception of a depu- 
tation about Turkish treatment of 
Hungarian refugees, and in diplo- 
matic conversation and despatches 
in regard to the events in Paris of 
December 2, 1851, he was con- 
sidered to have transgressed the 
Queen’s directions ; and Lord John 
Russell, in the curtest manner, in a 
letter which plainly betokens that 
estrangement and offence had ob- 
literated the effect of twenty years 
of close political connection and 
friendship, dismissed him from bis 
office. This was the close of Lord 
Palmerston’s career as Foreign Sec- 
retary, and, in our view, was not 
to his credit. His vigorous will 
and exuberant self-confidence had 
broken loose from restraint and 
official subordination; he mistook 
his Sovereign and Premier for for- 
eign Powers who must be overruled 
for their own good; in Lord John 
Russell’s words, “he forgot and 
neglected what was due to the 
Crown and his colleagues,” 

But if the result was disastrous 
and discreditable to Lord Palmer- 
ston, it was still more so for Lord 
John Russell. It was quite clear 
that he was “not strong enough for 
the situation,” and that his older 
and more experienced subordinate 
was conscious of the fact. We do 
not join in either Lord Palmerston’s 
or Mr. Ashley’s censure upon his 
reading in Parliament the Queen’s 
memorandum. That was inevitable ; 
the memorandum was an essential 
part of the transactions which led 
to the dismissal, and its suppression 
would have been impracticable. 

The blame seems more justly 
due to the absence of ar - effort on 
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the part of the Prime Minister to 
effect suitable explanations between 
the secretary and the sovereign. 
There was probably great jealousy 
of Lord Palmerston, and perhaps 
also a misplaced confidence that the 
projected Reform Bill would again 
bring to the Whig leader a tide of 
prosperity and power. Lord Lans- 
downe’s letter shows the feeling of 
the cabinet on the subject; for while 
agreeing in their opinions as to the 
necessity of a coup d’état by one 
person to give France a chance of 
a peaceable future, he writes to his 
dismissed colleague, “I wish such 
opinions had not been expressed to 
an ambassador apparently not very 
well disposed to receive them, with- 
out having been previously com- 
mounicated to J. Russell and the 
Queen, knowing as I long have 
known the extent of susceptibility 
which prevailed in that quarter on 
these matters.” It does not seem 
very clear whether the suscepti- 
bility is imputed to J. Russell as 
well as to the Queen; but as he adds 
that he has “greatly lamented” it, 
and unsuccessfully laboured to com- 
bat it, we may infer that he is talk- 
ing of his colleague. However, 
Lord John sacrificed, his colleague, 
and with it all title to his further 
allegiance. It was a desperate 
move for the Premier. His Gov- 
ernment had already once resigned, 
and was moribund. As might have 
been expected, public feeling went 
with Lord Palmerston and adversely 
to the Premier. 

The correspondence then discloses 
the state of Lord Palmerston’s mind 
upon several matters upon which 
the public at the time was in doubt. 
It appears that Lord Derby in 1852 
offered him the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, with of course’ the 
jead of the House of Commons. 
He was not much disposed to join 
the new Cabinet in any case; but 
if it “had been framed on a com- 
prehensive principle, and Protection 
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had been thrown overboard, the 
matter would have required consi- 
deration.” Later on he says: “I 
believe the Derby Government 
rather calculate upon inducing me 
to join them when Protection has 
had its public funeral ; on this point, 
of course, I am_ studiously silent ; 
but I have no intention or inclina- 
tion-to enlist under Derby’s ban- 
ners.” The result of his studious 
silence was that he was courted for 
the next three years by both par- 
ties; and it is fair to assume that 
the old diplomatist knew the best 
mode of obtaining a high parlia- 
mentary bid—to leave, as he says, 
- “the public, the press. the Parlia- 
ment, and political parties, all well 
disposed and civil.” All the while 
he was strongly and rightly of 
opinion that “it would not answer 
nor be at all agreeable” to break 
with the party with which he had 
been associated for twenty - two 
years, with whose aid he had won 
the victory of 1850, and “go slap 
over to the opposite camp merely 
on account of a freak of John Rus- 
sell’s, which the whole Whig party 
regretted and condemned.” Yet 
the outlook was somewhat uncer- 
tain. The chance of his obtaining 
-the leadership of either party was 
indefinitely remote ; and there was 
uo one in public life capable of 
leading him. Of Lord Derby he 
says: “I do not think highly of 
him as a statesman, and I suspect 
there are many matters on which 
he and I should not agree.” Of 
Lord John Russell he says: “It 
would be a very pressing public 
emergency which would induce me 
to place myself again under him, 
not on account of present senti- 
ment, which I have ceased to feel, 
and he and I meet in private as 
good friends as ever; but he has 
shown on so many occasions such a 
want of sound judgment and dis- 
cretion that I have lost all political 
confidence in him.” Later ov, in the 
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same year (1852), he says: “I could 
feel no confidence in his discretion or 
judgment as a political leader, and 
could place no trust in his fidelity 
as a colleague having my official 
position at his mercy.” “ That as 
a political leader he is not to be 
depended upon; is infirm of pur- 
pose, changeable in his views, and 
perpetually moved by influences 
which are known and felt only by 
their results.” And then he adds 
with regard to himself as a Premier: 
“T think, on the whole, my defi- 
ciencies are not greater than those 
of Derby and John Russell, or of any 
other person who at present could 
be chosen.” Itmay be interesting 
to add to these personal criticisms 
his remark upon Sir Robert Peel: 
“ Peel is not by any means so real- 
ly prudent a mav as people think 
him. He is impelled strongly by 
sudden and violent impulses; and 
his reserved and apparently cold 
manner is, I really believe, not only 
the result of proud shyness, but is 
also purposely assumed to assist him 
in that self-control which he feels 
to be so constantly necessary.” 

We now come to the formation 
of the Coalition Cabinet—the most 
celebrated Cabinet of Queca Vic- 
toria—which included every man of 
the first rank in the House of Com- 
mons except Mr. Disraeli; and, that 
nothing might be wanting in ability 
and experience, possessed a Cockburn 
and a Bethell for its law officers, the 
most famous of the successors of 
Thurlow and Wedderbura. 

The significance in the eyes of 
foreign countries. of Lcrd Aberdeen’s 
accession to the post of Prime 
Minister must have been very 
great. Several references by Lord 
Palmerston to his own unpopularity 
at Court, and to the influence “ of 
Peel and his Government, with Aber- 
deen as Foreign Secretary,” in in- 
creasing the subserviency expected 
at the palace, and so on, point to 
a preference for Lord Aberdeen’s 
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policy, sanctioned as it always had 
been by Peel and Wellington, being 
entertained by the royal personages. 
This no doubt was strengthened by 
_ Palmerston’s failure over the Span- 
ish marriages, and by the peaceful 
tenor of Aberdeen’s conduct of affairs 
(1841-46), as compared with the 
somewhat turbulent administration 
of them before and afterwards. It 
would doubtless be known to foreign 
ambassadors; and Palmerston’s in- 
ability to resent the affront of Spain 
would all tend to lower his personal 
prestige abroad. Then his dismissal 
from, office ; the apparent determina- 
tion that ‘he should never agaiu 
enter the Foreign Office; the cir- 
cumstance that both he and Lord 
John were compelled to act in 
subordination to Lord Aberdeen, in 
spite of their long hostility to him, 
—would all tend to the conclusion 
abroad, that all the influences at 
work at home, from the Crown 
downwards, had combined to insure 
the ascendancy of Lord Aberdeen. 
There is no doubt that the position 
and influence of this statesman were 
wholly misinterpreted; but we get, 
. by necessary inferences from several 
passages in this correspondence, 
some notion of the causes which 
were in operation to produce that 
delusion, Lord Palmerston him- 
self, as well as foreign Powers, be- 
lieved that his day at the Foreign 
Office was past; and he assigned the 
increasing infirmities of age as un- 
fitting him, at 68, for an office which 
Lord Russell, a man of far less phy- 
sical vigour, held till he was 73. 

It is interesting, however, to ob- 
serve that, contrary to the public 
notion at the time, Lord Palmerston 
cordially acquiesced in his exclu- 
sion, so far as his own personal 
tastes were concerned. Writing in 
November 1852, and speculating 
upon a possibie future arrangement, 
he says: “In that case I should 
have the Home Office, and Johnny 
the Foreign. I should in any case 
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much prefer the Home Office to 
going back to the immense labour 
vf the Foreiyn Office.” The same 
sentiment is repeated several times in 
his most confidential letters. “The 
Home Office was my own choice,” 
he writes. “I had. long settled 
in my own mind that I would not 
go back to the Foreign Office, and 
that if I ever took any it should be 
the Home.” Accordingly, as far as 
Parliament and the public were con- 
cerned, he seemed to be laid on the 
shelf while the most important 
European drama between Waterloo 
and Sedan ‘was being played out. 
In December 1851 the world was 
startled by his summary dismissal ; 
in December 1852 it was again as- 
tonished by his acceptance of a new 
office under his old rival, Lord 
Aberdeen, “ from whom,” he says, 
« Thad differed so widely ‘for twenty. 
five years on all questions of foreign 
policy, that my joining an admin- 
istration of which he was the head 
would be liable to misconstruction ” ° 
(he little knew how great) “ both at 
home and abroad;” in December 
1853, after the massacre at Sinope, 
aud during the astounding indeci- 
sion of the Cabinet, it learned with 
wonder and incredulity that he had 
resigned on account of a difference - 
respecting a detail in the projected 
Reform Bill which no one wanted, 
and which was indifferent to any 
one but the author. But this book 
discloses. that within the Cabinet 
he was active and influential; that 
he was in favour of a far more 
vigorous policy than Lord Aberdeen 
could be brought to adopt; that 
though he at times succeeded, 
notably in effecting the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea, he was far 
more often overruled; and. the 
serious question arises ‘as we read 
these letters, and consider not 
merely what they say, but the state 
of things which they clearly indi- 
cate, how far Lord Palmerston was 
justified in retaining his seat, and 
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securing to the diplomacy of Lord 
Aberdeen the acquiescence of the 
country, and creating delusion 
abroad. Had he been Prime Min- 
ister, the Russian war would in all 
probability not have occurred ; but 
as it was, the alternative seemed to 
be to stay and influence negotiations 
which he could not direct, encour- 
age others where he could not dis- 
play his own spirit, or go out and 
weaken, as he thought, the only 
possible administration. We have 
no doubt that he acted from patri- 
otic motives (devotion to his country 
breathes in every line of his corre- 
spondence), but looking back upon 
these letters and memoranda by the 
light of subsequent events, we think 
he acted wrongly ; and that an early 
resignation would have called forth 
public spirit and determination in 
a way which would have influenced 
events, and probably have carried 
him into office at the head of one or 
other of the great parties in the State. 

His own view is expressed in this 
way. Writing, Dec. 19, 1853, to 
his brother-in-law, he says: “I felt 
that it would have been silly to 
have gone out because I could not 
have my own way about Turkish 
affairs, seeing that my presence 
did good, by modifying the views 
of those whose policy I thought 
bad.” The country was never in- 
formed of this difference of opinion ; 
but it shrewdly and strongly sus- 
pected and believed it, while to 
Parliament Lord Aberdeen dis- 
tinctly asserted that the difference 
of opinion which led to his resigna- 
tion was in reference to parliament- 
ary reform. That was literally true, 
and was the reason Lord Palmerston 
himself assigns in these letters, 
which in that case, so far as it was 
personal at all, was personal to Lord 
John Russell, and not to, the Peel- 
ites. But he went back again sim- 
ply on the assurance that all the 
details of the Reform Bill were still 
“open to discussion” his objec- 
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tions, which he had before been 
told were “ inadmissible,’ do not 
appear to have been allowed by his 
colleagues; and a second resigna- 
tion on the same ground might have 
been necessary, and would have laid 
him open to the charge of levity in 
leaving and rejoining the councils — 
of the Queen at a critical moment 
in affairs, “ Their earnest represen- 
tations,” on this subject, he says, 
“and the knowledge that the Cabi- 
net had on Thursday taken a deci- 
sion on Turkish affairs in entire 
accordance with opinions which I 
had long unsuccessfully pressed up- 
on them, decided me to withdraw 
my resignation.” “It is very im- 
portant,” he adds, “and will give 
the Allied squadrons the command 
of the Black Sea.” Of course Par- 
liament was never told a word of 
this, but was left to believe that a 
difference about reform had arisen 
between the two Whig statesmen, 
whose feud was deep and recent. 
Now, what were those opinions 
which had long been’ unsuccessfully 
pressed? Piece by piece, we are 
getting at the deliberations and in- 
teenal condition of this Cabinet, 
which floundered into a sanguinary 
and costly war, and astonished the 
world alike by its talents and its 
incapacity. Lord Russell declared 
(see his ‘ Recollections, p. 271), 
that if he had been Prime Minister 
he should have insisted on the ac- . 
ceptance by Turkey of the Austrian 
Note; but that Lord Aberdeen de- 
clined to enforce that condition, and 
was therefore, as Lord Russell plain- 
ly hints, responsible for the war. 
Sir Arthur Gordon, who was Lord 
Aberdeen’s private secretary at the 
time, and was intimately acquainted 
with the course of the negotiations, 
says, in a letter in the ‘Times’ of 
the 1st March 1875, that, as the 
accredited guardian of Lord Aber- 
deen’s fame, and armed with wea- 
pons for its defence, there are cases 
which he has been told beforehand 
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by Sir James Graham, which “ will 
require intervention and the publi- 
cation of documents of recent date ;” 
and amongst those cases are inelud- 
ed “the share of Lord Aberdeen in 
the transactions relating to the war, 
and the relations between him and 
Lord John Russell.” And no doubt 
at some future time there will be 
some valuable light to be thrown 
on a momentous period of English 
history. The chief actors were not 
unduly anxious for their reputations. 
With the aid of these weapons he 
declares that both Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon wished to en- 
force the acceptance of the Austrian 
Note; that Lord John declared he 
would leave the Cabinet if they did; 
and that a dissolution of the Gov- 
ernment was only averted by the 
Emperor of Russia’s statement that 
his construction of the Note was the 
same as that of the Turks, and dif- 
fered from Lord Aberdeen’s. The 
result of this letter and of Lord 
Russell’s reply to it leave these 
points clear, First, that the Aus- 
trian Note, so far as appears, was 
unanimously adopted by the Cabinet 
and the other Powers, including 
Russia, but was unfavourably re- 
eeived by the Sultan, who proposed 
modifications in it. Second, that 
Aberdeen, Clarendon, and Palmer- 
ston, while regarding the modi- 
fications as -reasonable, pressed 
Turkey to sign it under an assur- 
ance from the Powers that they 
regarded it in a similar sense to that 
which it would more clearly have 
borne, had the modifications been 
inserted in the text; but that Lord 
John Russell disliked this proposal 
to the extent of threatening resigna- 
tion if it were persisted in or accept- 
ed by Turkey. Finally, on it ap- 
pearing that Russia would not agree 
to the modifications, and interpreted 
the unmodified Note in the same 
sense as Turkey, a new Note was 
drawn up by the English and French 
Governments, in the sense approved 
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by Turkey, to which a declaration, 
practically insisting on its accept- 
ance, was proposed to bé added. 
Lord Clarendon, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Sir James Graham were in favour 
of this addition, as was Lord Aber- 
deen; Lord J. Russell and Lord 
Palmerston “ were both determined 
to resist it to the utmost extremity.” 
Lord Aberdeen gave in, and accord- 
ing to Sir Arthur Gordon, “ at the 
time and ever after until his death” 
was under the impression that war 
might otherwise have been avoided. 
Lord Russell immediately admits 
that the war was owing “ to an irre- 
concilable difference between Lord 
Palmerston and.me on the one side, 
and Lord Aberdeen and _ various 
members of the Cabinet on the 
other.” Considering that the war 
was due almost entirely to the 
Russian Emperor’s jealousy of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe and of Turkey 
under his influence openly checking 
him in the face of Europe, and 
assuming to impose upon bim fresh 
conditions from those which in 
concert with the other Powers he 
had apparently approved, these. di- 
vided counsels and these obscurely- 
worded Notes were most disastrous. 
The Czar was, in Lord Ruassell’s 
words, in a state of frenzy; but 
that frenzy might have been pre- 
vented by firmness, or appeased by 
conciliation. The English Cabinet 
was incapable of either course. 
Now we come to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s line of action as shown in 
this book. He urged upon Lord 
Clarendon that it was the practice 
of Russia to take advantage to the 
full éxtent of any want of firmness 
in other Governments, but always 
to retire before a decided resistance. 
When the Russian army crossed the 
Pruth and occupied the Danubian 
Principalities, Lord Palmerston 
pressed upon the Prime Minister 
to order the squadrons to the Bos- 
phorus, with liberty to go (if neces- 
sary) into the Black Sea, urging that 
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a bold course would act as a whole- 
some check on Russia, stimulate 
the diplomacy of Austria and Pyus- 
sia, and encourage Turkey, and be 
popular at home. Lord Aberdeen 
hesitated. “In a case of this kind 
I dread popular support. On some 
occasion when the Athenian assem- 
bly vehemently applauded Alcibi- 
ades, he asked if he had said any- 
thing particularly foolish.” Lord 
Palmerston “ tried agsin to persuade 
the Cabinet to send the squadrons 
up to the Bosphorus, but failed.” 
Russia, he said, was bent upon a 
stand-up fight; and “our position, 
waiting timidly and submissively 
at the back-door while Russia is 
violently, threateningly, and arro- 
gantly forcing her way into the 
house, is unwise with a view to a 
peaceful settlement.” He pointed 
out that it was absurd to say that 
Turkey was at peace when her 
territory was invaded as a means 
of coercion ; and that the only reason 
to be given for inactivity “ must be 
a yielding to Brunnow’s advice, 
and a fear of displeasing the Em- 
peror.” He urged promptitude of 
execution as essential to the effect 
of the measure. The fleets, how- 
ever, were not sent; and the Rus- 
sian Government had the arrogance 
tu declare that their occupation of 
the Principalities was in answer to 
the presence of the fleets ‘ outside” 
the Dardanelles. Lord Palmerston 
immediately pointed out how en- 
tirely our excessive forbearance was 
thrown away ; that our inaction and 
hesitation were looked upon as 
symptoms of fear and forerunners 
of submission. In a memorandum 
circulated to all the members of the 
Cabinet, he again urged that Rus- 
sia’s insolent pretension should be 
met by sending the sqnadrons up 
the Bosphorus; and that Count 
Nesselrode should be told that as 
he had presumed to dictate to 
us the movements of our flect, 
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“we, had no alternative left but to 
station that fleet at the heart of 
that empire whose integrity and 
independence have been unwarrant- 
ably threatened by a Russian inva- 
vasion of its territory.” He declared 
that the Russian Government had 
been “led on step by step by the 
apparent timidity of the Govern- 
ment of England ;” and insisted that 
“ reports artfully propagated that the 
British Cabinet had declared that it 
would have la paix @ tout prix, had 
not been sufficiently contradicted by 
any overt acts.” He pointed out 
that with a more vigorous action 
on our part “there could be little 
doubt that the Russian Govern- 
ment would have paused in its 
course, and things would not have 
come to the pass at which they had 
now arrived.” He declares our posi- 
tion humiliating ; and the whole cir- 
cular reads like a vehement invec- 
tive against the policy for which 
he was responsible, and which he 
thought it was imperatively necer- 
sary to alter. Lord Aberdeen, how- 
ever, considered that Count Nessel- 
rode’s circular should only be met 
by a grave expostulation, and Lord 
Palmerston acquiesced with reserva- 
tions in the Premier’s decision ; and, 
as it appears to us, his reputation 
does not gain by his having done 
so. On the contrary, it seems to 
us the gravest blunder in his whole 
career. To give his own words: 
‘“‘T am prepared to share the responsi- 
bility of submitting even to insult 
rather than afford to the quibbling 
and pettifogging Government with 
which we have to deal any pre- 
text arising out of our course for 
refusing terms of accommodation 
unobjectionable to themselves.” 

The evil consequences to Eng- 
land of having Lord Aberdeen at 
this time Prime Minister appear 
very strongly in this biography. 
Lord Palmerston “knew that pri- 
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given in all honesty, but tinctured 
by the personal bias of the Prime 
Minister, were doing irreparable 
mischief; and that the Russian 
Minister was determined not to 
take them at their true value, but 
persisted in giving them the inter- 
pretation which he desired for them 
—viz., an insuperable dislike on the 
part of the English Government 
to any active measure against his 
country.” No decision, however, 
of any importance was taken, we 
drifted and drifted, and on Novem- 
ber 30 the Turkish fleet was de- 
stroyed at Sinope. 

Ten days afterwards (the news 
having meanwhile arrived) Lord 
Palmerston urged that the Russian 
Black Sea fleet should be shut up 
in Sebastopol; pointing out that 
such a step, though an act of hos- 
tility, was no more so than the 
declaration already made that no 
landing or attack should be made 
on Turkish territory. The only 
difference, he naively pointed out, 
was that the step already taken was 
incomplete and insufficient for the 
purpose, whilst the one he proposed 
would be complete and sufficient, 
and would tend to facilitate the 
conclusion of peace. To this Lord 
Aberdeen rejoined: “I confess I 
am not prepared to adopt the mode 
which you think most likely to re- 
store peace.” Two days afterwards 
Lord Palmerston resigned, ostensibly 
on a difference respecting reform. 
During his absence, evidently as the 
only mode of inducing him to re- 
turn, the fleet was sent to the Black 
Sea, with instructions to the admiral 
to prevent any Russian vessels of 
war from leaving port. Lord Pal- 
merston thereupon returned, with- 
out having composed his difference 
on the subject of reform. And 
Lord Aberdeen writes: “I am 
glad to find that you approve of 
a recent decision of the Cabiyet 
with respect to the British and 
Freneh fleets adopted in your ab- 
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sence. I feel sure you will have 
learnt with pleasure that whether 
you,are absent or present the ‘Gov- 
ernment are duly careful to pre- 
serve from all injury the interests 
and dignity of the country!” It 
reads like a burlesque. In our 
view Lord Palmerston was entirely 
out of place in this Cabinet. Had 
his policy predominated from the 
first, Russia would never have 
crossed the Pruth. Had the party 
of peace prevailed, the differences 
between Russia and Turkey were 
not so vital but that the -dignity of 
the Czar could have been saved, 
and the independence of the Sultan 
sufficiently maintained. The pres- 
ence of Lord Palmerston prevented 
a pacific policy from being consis- 
tently maintained; it failed to 
cause the adoption of a resolute 
tone and a firm resistance; it re- 
strained the spirit of the English 
people, who believed that his coun- 
sels would prevail; and the fact of 
his being relegated to the Home Of- 
fice, after he had been snubbed by 
the country and dismissed by Lord 
John, and the fact of Lord Aber- 
deen being elevated over the heads 
of both statesmen, misled the Con- 
tinental rulers. We fear from this 
record that Lord Palmerston was 
aware of this delusion, though not 
nearly the full extent of it. He 
overrated his power to mitigate the 
feebleness of the Government policy ; 
he underrated his own power in the 
country. In his then political posi- 
tion he felt it necessary not to 
break with the Peelites, who subse- 
quently smoothed his way to the 
Premiership ; and either underrated 
the prejudicial consequences of the 
English attitude, or felt convinced 
that war with Russia must come 
sooner or later, and the sooner the 
better. Whatever was the true so- 
lution, it is not for the interest of 
the country that such vital differ- 
ences should exist in the same 


Cabinet, or that the issue of peace 
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or war should ever become an open 
question in any Administration. 

The noticeable point about the 
rest of the existence of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Cabinet is that Lord Pal- 
merston is the admitted author of 
the Crimean expedition, He com- 
mitted the country to the siege of 
Sebastopol; and he determined, 
while colleague after colleague slip- 
ped from his side, that the war 
should not end till Sebastopol had 
fallen. And unquestionably he 
was right in that, whatever may be 
our opinion as to the policy of the 
expedition. 

Then came the fall of the Coali- 
tion Cabinet, and the transactions 
which banished Lord Aberdeen with 
ignominy from the head of affairs, 
and established Lord Palmerston as 
the leader of the Whig party, a post 
which he held in spite of every 
effort of Lord John Russell for the 
rest of his life. Grave disasters 
happened in the Crimea; “ horrible 
and heart-rending” accounts of the 
army poured in upon us. Lord 
John lost all confidence in the Duke 
of Newcastle’s administration ; and 
as the second in command, a sort of 
Premier in reversion, urged on Lord 
Aberdeen the necessity of recon- 
struction, and the appointment of 
Lord Palmerston as War Minister. 
The account by Mr. Ashley does not 
give the date of this communication, 
but according to our recollection, it 
was in November. Lord Aberdeen 
refused, and the palsy of indecision 
was over Lord John. Clearly he 
ought to have resigned, and not have 
remained responsible for a grossly 
inadequate conduct of the war—so 
inadequate as to justify his grave 
representation to the Premier. In 
an evil moment for himself he pro- 
crastinated, fed by the delusive hope 
which was always dangled before 
his eyes of succeeding to Lord Aber- 
deen. When the resignation came, 
it had all the appearance of fleeing 
before an adverse motion in the 
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House of Commons, and of leaving ° 
his colleagues in the lurch, under 
circumstances of the most exasper- 

ating embarrassment. Had he done 

otherwise, and by his assurances 

and influence obtained a different 
decision on Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 

he would have covered himself with 
infamy. He could not resist the 

motion; and his condemnation is 

not that he resigned then, but that 
he did not resign in November, or 
at least before Parliament met. At 
all events, by the course which he 
took then, and also at another 
critical moment, he reaped. all the 
odium, and Lord Palmerston all the 
benefit. The Government was beaten 
by a majority of 157; and its igno- 
minious overthrow at such a critical 
moment produced the same effect. 
upon the House of Commons that - 
the news of the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba produced upon the con- 
ference at Vienna: it was received 
with derisive, perhaps hysterical 
laughter. Certainly if Lord John 
failed to induce Lord Aberdeen s. 
voluntary resignation, he at least. 
succeeded in driving him with 
ignominy out of office. 

Lord Palmerston thereupon be-- 
came Prime Minister, the Whigs, 
and notably Lord Clarendon, re- 
fusing to serve under Lord John. Mr: 
Gladstone, Sir J. Graham, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert at first took 
office under him; and Lord Aber- 
deen, by “handsome conduct and 
friendly and energetic exertions” 
gave him assistance which he ac 
knowledged to have been important 
and indispensable. The chief points 
of interest, personal to Lord Palmer- 
ston and his reputation, in the 
pages which refer to his first Pre- 
miership, are the stress which he 
laid, even in the early conference 
at Vienna, upon a narrow limitation 
of the Black Sea fleet ; and his urgent 
representations to the Sultan of the: 
necessity of reform, especially the 
establishment of equality betweem 
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Christians and Mohammedans. The 
English people were stanch in 
support of the war; not so the 
French, who with the Emperor, 
were beginning to be impatient for 
peace. The condition of the troops 
rapidly improved; in September 
came the fal] of Sebastopol ; and in 
the spring of 1856 came the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

Now, upon the question of exclu- 
ding Russian ships in the Black 
Sea—the right to do which we gave 
up more or Jess in a panic in 1871— 
it is interesting as a matter of his- 
tory, even if it is no longer of practi- 
cal importance, to know what Lord 
Palmerston’s views really were. 
They may be traced in this way— 
the Vienna conference broke off on 
the point of Russia’s refusal to limit 

_her fleet in these quarters, After 

the fall of Sebastopol, Austria and 
France wanted Lord Palmerston to 
allow the Black Sea arrangements 
to be included in a separate treaty 
between Russia and Turkey; but 
Lord Palmerston said he would de- 
serve to be hooted in the House ‘of 
Commons if he allowed it. “ We 
ought to stand firm,” he said to 
Count Persigny, “as to have all 
the stipulations about the Black 
Sea made parts of the treaty be- 
tween Russia and all the belli- 
gerents. I can fancy how I should 
be. hooted in the House of Commons 
if I were to get up and say that we 
had agreed to an imperfect and un- 
satisfactory arrangement about one 
of the most important parts of the 
whole matter, as a personal favour 
to Count Buol, or to save the amour 
propre of Russia.” Consequently, 
in the Congress at Paris it was an 
accepted basis of negotiation, that 
no fleeteand no naval station of any 
country should be permitted in the 
Black Sea. 

A considerable light is thrown 
upon the relations of France, 
Austria, and England, during the 
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progress of the negotiations for 
peace. The French Emperor had 
gained all that he wanted—viz., 
the alliance with England, and the 
consolidaton of his throne. He was 
horrified at the state of his army in 
the Crimea, and his Prime Minister 
Count Walewski had many Russian 
affinities. He meditated the recall 
of a considerable number of his 
troops, and was disposed to submit 
to Austrian pressure in the matter 
of the Black Sea arrangement. Lord 
Palmerston was exceedingy restive 
under what he called the imperti- 
nent interference of Count Buol, 
who “should remember that he is 
a self-constituted meditator, but that 
nobody has made him an umpire, 
arbiter or dictator.” Russia alone 
owed the Austrian gratitude for his 
good offices. “We know the ex- 
haustion, the internal pressure, dif- 
ficulties, and distress of Russia, 
quite us wel] as Buol does; but 
we know better than he does our 
own resources and strength.” Peace 
was ultimately concluded and un- 
doubtedly Russia received a severe 
check. Mr. Ashley tells us that 
had the war proceeded, the plan 
proposed to the Allies for the ensu- 
ing campaign embraced operations 
in Circassia and Finland; the 
English to have chief command in 
the south, and the French in the 
north. “It is not. impossible,” he 
adds, “that the result might have 
been the restoration of Finland to 
Sweden, of her lost provinces to 
Persia, and the independence of 
Circassia.” 

There is an amusing memoran- 
dum drawn up by Lord Palmerston 
himself, which recounts his first 
interview. with the new Russian 
Ambassador in London, and records 
what passed between them about 
some disputed points which had 
arisen in executing the treaty of 
peace. According to that treaty, 
the new frontier line was to run 
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south of Bolgrad; but in marking 
it out it was discovered that the 
real Bolgrad was much more to the 
south than the Bolgrad of the con- 
ference maps. Many will remember, 
though Mr. Ashley doesnotreproduce 
it in his book, the public manner in 
which Lord Palmerston baffled this 
attempt at imposition, and will recall 
the speeches, both at Manchester 
and the Mansion House, in which 
he threatened a renewal of the war 
if the conditions of the treaty were 
not faithfully performed. Here is 
Lord Palmerston’s own account of 
his interview with the Ambassador, 
Count Chreptovitch. He regretted 
that at his first interview he should 
have to enter upon a string of griev- 
ances; but Count Chreptovitch im- 
patiently interrupted him, saying 
there was no use in going back to 
past events, they must look only to 
the future. Lord Palmerston, on 
the confrary, thought there was 
great use in going back to past 
events, and that they had, “as I 
will presently explain, a great bear- 
ing on the future. That I must be 
allowed to tell him fully and plainly 
all I think on these matters, that it 
was for the purpose of doing so I 
had asked him to call upon me, and 
that if ‘the did not choose to listen 
he had better go back to Peters- 
burg.” He then denounced the 
acts, which, he said, were at vari- 
ance with the treaty, and quite un- 
worthy of a great Power like Russia ; 
and having enforced them all at 
considerable length, and having 
firmly brushed aside every evasion 
by Count Chreptovitch, he finally 
received from the Count an assur- 
ance in the most positive terms 
that these matters should be speed- 
ily and satisfactorily settled. “I 
said I hoped they would, and thus 
all difficulties would be got over; 
that we are plain and simple people, 
and look to things and not to words ; 
and that the sort of small attentions 
and flattery which we understand 
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they are lavishing on the French 
—though with what success may 
be doubted—would be altogether 
thrown away upon us.’ He then 
gave the Ambassador a Mn of his» 
mind, as the saying is, as to the re- 
cent action of Russia in America 
and in Persia; and finally explained 
to him. that, as so Jong a delay had 
taken place between his nomination 
and his arrival, which must be con- 
sidered a want of proper respect to 
the Queen, he would not, according 
to custom, be taken down to Os- 
borne to have his audience of her 
Majesty, but he would have to wait; 
“and that as be had shown so little 
empressement to show his respect 
to the Queen, her Majesty can- 
not be advised to show any em- 
pressement to receive him, and that 
he cannot have his audience till 
the Queen shall return to London.” 
And then the memorandum con- 
cludes,—“ We parted with much 
mutual cordiality and tender in- 
quiry about mutual friends, English 
and Russian.” 

The affair of the lorcha Arrow, 
the dissolution of Parliament, the 
incidents of the session—which 
were extremely interesting—and 
generally the events of 1857, are 
treated in the most meagre fashion. 
In regard to the Indian Mutiny, 
which occurred in that year, 
Lord Palmerston declined press- 
ing offers of foreign assistance 
which were made to the British 
Government both by Prussian offi- 
He 
felt that from the tone adopted 
abroad, it became necessary that 
England should triumph entirely 
off “her own bat,” as he jauntily 
expressed it. Early in the next 
year Lord Palmerston fell from 
power, an amendment having been 
carried by Mr. Milner Gibson against 
his Conspiracy to Murder Bill. This 
took place shortly after his Ministry 
had triumphed in their India Bill 
by a majority of 145. Mr. Ashley 
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says, as the public well knew at the 
time, that there were unseen causes 
which had been gradually sapping 
Lord Palmerston’s ascendancy over 
_the House of Commons; but upon 
these unseen causes Mr. Ashley 
throws no light whatever; and here 
again the book is disappointing, 
and will require to be rewritten at 
a future date. 

No picture is given of Lord Pal- 
merston in opposition to Lord 
Derby’s Government, which con- 
ducted affairs for the next sixteen 
months; and no light is thrown up- 
on the compact which led to the 
meeting at Willisss Rooms, and 
planned the overthrow of that Go- 
vernment. Every one knew that 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell had agreed to co-operate, and 
that both should abide by the 
Queen’s choice between them. The 
Queen, however, sent for Lord 
Granville, who immediately applied 
to Lord Palmerston for assistance. 
The result was, that to Lord John 
Russell was left the odium of re- 
fusing co-operation, while Lord 
Palmerston reaped the advantage of 
Lord Granville’s failure to form an 
administration, and himself became 
Prime Minister. The memorandum 
is published, addressed to her Ma- 
jesty, in which Lord Palmerston 
describes the limitations under 
which his consent to serve under 
Lord Granville was given. It was 
“conditional on Lord Granville’s 
success in organising a Government 
so composed as to be calculated 
officially to carry on the public 
service, and to command the con- 
fidence of Parliament and of the 
country ;” which, we take it, is a 
high diplomatic way of saying, 
“provided Lord John Russell will 
act third in an administration of 


which he desires to be the head.” 
As probably was foresecn, it fell to 
Lord John Russell flatly to refuse 
co-operation, and thus to facilitate 
the choice of his rival. 


Accord- 
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ingly, for the next six years Lord 
Palmerston was Prime Minister. 
As soon as Reform became hope- 
less, Lord John escaped to the 
House of Lords, and the cordial 
co-operation of the two statesmen 
does not appear to have been again 
disturbed. 

It would be too much to expect 
that the history of that Cabinet 
could at this early date receive much 
illustration. Parliamentary opposi- 
tion was to a great extent suspended ; 
but although Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell pulled cordially to- 
gether, there must have been consi- 
derable exercise of tact required to 
keep the small Liberal majority to- 
gether in Parliament, and preserve 
the harmony of the Cabinet. For 
example, in regard to the Danish 
affair we find the Premier writing 
to Lord Russell in September 1864, 
—“ As to Cabinets, if we had col- 
leagues like those who sat in Pitt’s 
Cabinet, such as Westmoreland and 
others, or such men as those who 
were with Peel, like Goulburn and 
Hardinge, you and I might have 
our own way in most things ;” but 
able men are apt to have opinions, 
to be too busy with their own de- 
partments fully to master foreign 
questions ; and he significantly adds, 
“their conclusions are generally on 
the timid side of what might be the 
best.” This was in answer to Lord 
Russell’s complaint “ that with less 
timidity around us we might pro- 
bably have kept Austria quiet in 
the Danish affair.” A few months 
earlier he wrote to the Foreign Sec- 
retary that he “felt so little satis- 
fied with the decision of the Cabinet 
on Saturday, that he determined to 
make a notch off his own bat.” This 
was in reference to the proposed 
action of England in case Austria 
should reinforce her fleet in the 
Baltic, in consequence of a recent 
naval success by the Danes, The 
“notch off his own bat,” which ap- 
parently was in spite of the decision 
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of the majority of the Cabinet, was 
that he sent for the Austrian Ambas- 
sador in order to have “a frank ex- 
planation between friends ;” which 
was to the effect, that if an Austrian 
squadron went to the Baltic, “I 
should look upon it as an affront, an 
insult to England; that I could 
not, and would not, stand such a 
thing; and that unless in such a 
case asuperior British squadron were 
to follow with such orders for act- 
ing as the case might require, I 
would not continue to hold my pre- 
sent position, and such a case would 
probably lead to collision—that is, 
war; and in my opinion, Germany, 
and specially Austria, would be the 
sufferer in such a war.” 

With the exception of the ex- 
treme cordiality between himself 
and Lord Russell, and a certain dis- 
trust of the majority of the Cabinet, 
and especially of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opposition to the fortifications and 
excessive devotion to economy, we 
are not favoured with any interior 
view of the Cabinet. The growing 
distrust of the French Emperor, 
especially after the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, is clearly brought 
out, and to some extent his policy 
towards Italy is explained. In re- 
gard to the former, he attributed to 
the French Emperor a deep and in- 
extinguishable desire to humble and 
punish England, and suspected him 
of strong preparations, military and 
naval, with that view. The French 
Ambassador complained to him that 
something which had fallen from 
Lord Russell was personally offensive 
to the Emperor in that he had ex- 
pressed distrust; but that his, the 
Ambassador’s, object was to prevent 
war between the two countries. 
This hint produced, as might be 
expected, some plain speaking. “I 
said that I was most anxious to 
prevent such a war, but that if it 
was forced upon England, England 
would fearlessly accept it: that the 
English would rise and rally as 
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one man; although, speaking to a 
Frenchman, I ought perhaps not to 
say so, yet I could not refrain from 
observing that the examples of his- 
tory led me to conclude that the 
result of a conflict between English 
and French upon anything like 
equal terms would not be unsatis- 
factory to the former.” 

No memoranda or private papers 
are given with regard to the Trent 
affair, or subsequent differences of 
opinion in the Cabinet as to re- 
cognising the independence of the 
Southern provinces of America. 
Such papers as are given are ex- 
tremely interesting; but it is a com- 
paratively small addition to our for- 
mer stock of information. 

A general criticism of Lord Pal- 
merston’s character is quite unneces- 
sary, for in truth there is nothing 
which requires analysis. A com- 
pound character, abounding in in- 
consistencies, may afford scope for 
ingenuity in unravelling it. But of 
Lord Palmerston we may say that 
he possessed vigorous health of - 
mind and body, with the attributes 
of sanguine courage, high spirit, 
frankness, tenacious resolve, which 
usually belong to men of his phy- 
sical strength and nature. The 
acquired qualities were such as 
spring from the life he led and the 
official duties which he discharged. 
Nothing which one reads in these 
volumes seems to us to put his 
character in a new light; almost 
every speech and action of his life 
are what is called “characteristic” 
—an epithet which was most com- 
monly applied to them during his 
life, and which seems to be written 
across every memorandum and letter 
which are published in these vol- 
umes, The habitual application of 
such an epithet implies that there is 
a sameness and yet a freshness in 
a man’s words and actions which 
attest both the simplicity and 
energy, the sincerity and vigour, of 
his nature. But such a nature has 
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no elaborate development, and _ re- 
quires no analytical handling. 
Accordingly Mr. Ashley has very 
wisely, as we think, contented him- 
self with illustrating the character 
of Lord Palmerston by his own 
acts and sayings, and with recording 
the comments made from time to 
time by contemporary and now il- 
lustrious statesmen. That of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys is the most com- 
plimentary. “I sigh,” he said, 
talking to Lord Clarendon on the 
eve of the Franco-Austrian war in 
1859, “for one hour of Palmerston. 
No one knows better than I do 
his faults. I have often suffered by 
them, and so has England, and so has 
Europe. But his merits, his saga- 
city, his courage, his trustworthi- 
ness are invaluable when you want 
‘a daring pilot in extremity,’ with 
whom one feels as if one were 
mounted on a first-rate hunter, who 
pulls indeed, and rears and kicks, 
but never swerves, never starts, and 
carries you over everything as long 
as you give him his head.” The 
absence of all affectation which 
Mr. Ashley insists upon so strong- 
ly was obvious to every one who 
watched any portion of his career- 
No one, for instance, ever heard 
him talk in public about the anxic- 
ty of office, his reluctance to take 
it, or his readiness to be relieved of 
it, or make any appeal to the purity 
or other quality of his motives, or 
deprecate his own unworthiness, or 
discover that each successive tribute 
marked the proudest moment of his 
life, and so would form the most 
deeply cherished recollection, and so 
on. The one characteristic of his 
speeches and letters, was that he 
said in the directest and most for- 
cible manner what he had got to 
say, full of his subject, free from 
the disturbing and weakening influ- 
ence of personal vanity. In private 
society it was the same—the “ easy 
interchange of familiar talk on social 
subjects,” being the matter in hand, 
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was not to be disturbed either by 
himself, or others with his assist- 
ance, for the sake of effect. 

It may be said that no critique of 
an English statesman is complete 
which does not discuss bis relations 
to party. Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, was too much engrossed with 
foreign politics to have had much 
time or inclination to mix with 
much fervour in the questions which 
at home animated party disputes. 
He seems to have been conscious 
that the spirit of party was not very 
strong in him, and owned in a letter 
to his brother that he was not fit 
to be a leader of Opposition, be- 
cause, as he said, “I have not 
faction enough in my composition.” 
Office was essential to him,—he 
required it as a scope for his ener- 
gies; and its duties, thoroughly as 
he discharged them, sat lightly upon 
him. He held office for about forty - 
six out of fifty-eight years of public 
life, and declined as many important 
situations as he accepted. In fact, 
throughout his life every Prime 
Minister except Sir R. Peel eagerly 
sought his co-operation; and no 
sort of imputation rests upon either 
his acceptance or his _relinquish- 
ment of office at any time, with the 
single exception of his joining Lord 
Aberdeen, contrary to his first and 
better judgment—feeling, probably, 
that to connect himself with the 
Peelites was, under all the circum- 
stances, the only alternative to un- 
due, and to him insupportable, 
isolation. Although for the first 
half of his career he cordially co- 
operated with one party in the 
State, and during the second half 
he was an acknowledged leader of 
the other, his opinions and judg- 
ment upon political questions seem 
to have been very little influenced 
by his party connections. It is as 
impossible to confound him in his 
youth with the pseudo-Tories of the 
Liverpool and Eldon types, as it is 
to associate him, in spite of Mr. 
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Ashley's efforts to the contrary, 
with the Liberalism of later days. 
None of the numerous crotchet- 
mongers of this generation ever 
claimed the countenance and sup- 
port of Lord Palmerston, The 
party which he led has since been 
ruined by the eccentricities and ex- 
travagances which he restrained. 
And at the present time the most 
grudging approval of the story of 
his life comes from the men who 
were nominally his supporters. 

The greatest opportunity of his 
life, had he been a man of original 
power and genius, was at the death 
of Canning; but at that time, 
though in the prime of life, he did 
not aspire to influence the course 
of events, and was content with a 
secondary place. The most diffi- 
cult period of his career, in a per- 
sonal and party sense, is to be 
found in the three years which 
elapsed between his dismissal by 
Lord John Russell in December 
1851, and his acceptance of the 
Premiership in February 1855. 
The way in which he successfully 
steered his course was marked by 
the same qualities which he ex- 
hibited in his diplomacy. It was 
not a long-sighted and crafty game 
that he played; his strength lay in 
the insight with which he discrimi- 
nated his position and surroundings, 
avoided mistakes, and acted up to 
the letter and spirit of his engage- 
ments. It is clear that at the end 
of 1852, what with the coldness at 
Court, his feud with Lord John 
Russell, and his disinclination to 
join Lord Derby, his only alterna- 
tive was, either to isolate himself 
from all political connections or 
ally himself with Lord Aberdeen 
and his followers. He hesitated, 
declined the latter alternative, but 
after persuasion and consideration 
accepted it; and having done so, 
he fulfilled heartily and loyally his 
new obligations. It was an alli- 
ance equally difficult, as it turned 
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out, to maintain or to abandon. 
Lord Aberdeen knew his Cabinet 
well, and the materials of which it 
was built. He had his own way in 
most points, though he sat on a 
voleano, which, at its first explo- 
sion, hurled him into space. Dur- 
ing the whole time, even during 
his ten days’ resignation, Lord 
Palmerston was on the most 
cordial terms with him; he did 
his best to coalesce, though the 
policy of the Cabinet was one from 
which the spirit of Palmerston was 
ostentatiously banished. Mr. Dis- 
raeli observed in one of his numer- 
ous onslaughts upon that Govern- 
ment, that he had been asked, on 
its original formation, how long he 
expected it to last ; and that he had 
replied, “ Till every member of it 
has irretrievably ruined his public 
character.” There was as much of 
truth as of political banter in this 
prophecy. At all events, through- 
out these five volumes, there is no 
passage in Lord Palmerston’s life 
which requires more explanation 
than his attempt to coalesce with 
Lord Aberdeen. No part of his 
career so speedily sends the reader 
to reflect on the surroundings and 
personal position of the man, in or- 
der to discover an explanation of 
conduct which is at first sight, and 
on the face of it, inexplicable. Lord 
Palmerston, however, amply re- 
deemed his errors and shortcomings, 
in respect of the coalition, by the 
spirit, energy, and success with 
which he steered the country out 
of difficulties for which he was 
largely responsible, but into which 
it ought never to have drifted. 
How far the reputations of other 
members of that Government havc 
suffered, without subsequent repar- 
ation, we all of us know in a gen- 
eral way; but the disclosures of 
future years will, we strongly sus- 
pect, bring out more clearly than 
ever the wisdom of a country which 
loves not coalitions, 
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BROWN’S PECCADILLO. 
AN IDYLL OF THE TEMPLE, 


‘* Nisi quod pede certo 
- Dieant serpy sermo merus,”’ 
»&— 
But for some rhythmic cadence at the close 
Of every line, you’d swear the thing’s mere prose. 


1.—Afternoon. Prartteton and Pieyve.u in the Strand. 


PreypeLtt. What! you don’t say so! Brown, the pattera-man— 
Brown? No! I can’t believe it! Brown—the mould 
Wherein fond wives would have their husbands cast— 
The one staid sheep that never broke the fold— 
Who told you? 

Prattiteton. Well, I heard it in the street; 
Of course it goes no farther. 

PLey. O dear, no, 
Not if I know it :—but I’m full of chinks, 
Like What’s-his-name in Terence, and won’t swear 
I ne’er may spring a leak. But, at the worst, 
You’re safe enough: I never mention names: 
I’ve learned that useful lesson in my time. 
You heard it in the street—and so did I. 
And—pardon me—did your informant pledge 
His hearer to be secret ? 

Prat. N—no.. 

Prey. Of course ! 

I thought so, or you’d ne’er have mentioned it. 

Lord! I’ve known Brown these twenty years and more, 
And nothing should induce me—mum’s the word. 
Going eastward !—No? Bye-bye then. By the way, 
Thompson and Jones, and one or two beside, 

Come down to me to-night,—you know the place,— 
The Outer Temple, twenty-five Brief Court,— 

You'll find a pipe, a rubber, and a drink, 

Ice, and the midnight-oyster. Come! you've got 

No ties domestic ;—you’re a Bachelor, 

I think you said so, till the Husband’s Train 

On Saturday,—your chickens and their dam 

Pecking the beach at Broadsand-on-the-Sea ;— 

For once let virtue taste of cakes and ale 

And hear the chimes at midnight ! 

Prat. Of all things 
I should have liked it, but unluckily 
I’m booked to-night—engaged to joiu a friend 
At Richmond. 
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Prey. Star and Garter? Ah! you rogue ! 
Another t'm2 then. 


e What ! they’re all alike, 
These husbands! Brown too! Who'd have thought it? Brown !! 


2.—Evening. Virype.i’s Chambers. The Owner, solus. 


Prey. I alfmost think I was a fool to-day 
To ask that Prattleton,—that conduit-pipe 
Of scandal, flooding all the million tanks 
Of greedy credence in this gossip-town. 

I wonder how much truth and how much lie 
Were in that tale of his; somewhat of both 
No doubt,—the twain walk rarely far apart. 

In all the specious fabrics slander builds 

You'll find at basement one sound brick or two, 
Though all above be rubbish. Curious—how 
It haunts me,—yet, the more I think upon’t 
The more I doubt. Well, be it as it may, 

I'm glad enough he couldn’t come to-night ; 
And for that other time I hinted of, 

Why, he may wait till—— 


[Enter Tompson and Jones. | 


Welcome both! What news? 

Jones. News? there’s no news! 

Tompson. By Jove though, but there is! 

I heard a thing to-day—but let it pass, 

Reach me those matches—thanks !—If there’s on earth 
A vice I hate, it’s smug hypocrisy ! 

I cannot stand a hypocrite! I hope 

I reverence goodness though I rarely meet 

Enough of it to give my reverence play : 

But for a counterfeit, a cheat like--— 

JONES. Whom ? 
Indignant Virtue, whom dost thou denounce ? 

The case must needs be bad that stirs thee so :— 
Like whom ? 

Tom. I thank you that you broke my speech ! 
No matter whom :—my tongue had nigh o’erleaped 
The bulwark of my teeth. It’s hardly fair 
To publish all one hears, when it might wrong 
The undeserving. But suppose I named 
One you both know,—I think,—a model-spouse, 
Incarnate conjugal fidelity, 

Accused—I don’t say guilty—but accused 

Of that worst treachery jealous matrons dread, 
Not on mere rumour, mind you, but by one 
Who had it from the friend of one who saw 
The miserable sinner stealing off 

At nightfall from some street in Pimlico,— 
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A doubtful quarter—lI forget the name— 
In a hack-cab :—of course he was too wise 
To take his brougham, or Jong ago the tale e 
Through coachman, footman, house-maid, lady’s-maid, 
Had filtered upwards to his consort’s ears, 
And all the fat had been i the fire. 

JONES. Aha! 
J’y suis—Why, I too, I met Pratileton 
This afternoon in Fleet Street. Don’t suppose 
You only know it. Poor old Brown! By this, 
Whoso hath ears has heard it! Had you e’er 
The privilege of knowing Mrs. Brown 
Your censure might be lighter. But confound 
Such blabs as Prattleton! Had he perchance 
Set eyes on me in some unwonted place— 
For instance, say the Hall of Exeter, 
The Royal Institution, or at Church, 
For there’s no haunt but Prattleton frequents— 

‘ Why, on my soul, in fifteen minutes’ time 

My reputation would be blasted—mine ! 
And all the town that cares a doit for Jones 
Be merry with some bandied anecdote 
Of Jones’s peccadilloes 

Tuom. Where there’s smoke 
There’s always fire. 

Prey. And where there’s charity, 
Who hears of fire will run to put it out. 


Enter Smirtu. 


Sairu. Sorry I’ve kept you waiting for your fourth. 
I’m later than I meant. But Lord! we've heard 
Rare news since dinner in the smoking-room. 

Of course I don’t avouch the story’s truth — 
Jack Gabsley brought it fresh from Prattleton : 
Old Brown—old Joseph—would you be surprised 
To find old Joe no Joseph after all ? 

There’s a queer tale afloat. 

JONES. There "tis again— 
I told you so— it’s public property ! 

The very winds do whistle it in men’s ears. 
The walnut-merchant and the apple-wife 

At the strect’s corner know it, and the boy 
In buttons at the club, the cream-faced imp 
That looks as butter wouldn’t melt in’s mouth 
Will to the stout hall-porter tip the wink, 
When Brown drops in on Saturday, to eat 
Ilis one un-naggled dinner of the week. 





[An unexpected knock, Enter Brown.] 


Tuom. Talk of the devil, and raise him! Brown, by Jove! 
Prey. What! Brown? Old boy, what strange and happy breeze 
Wafts your port-loving bark to sea to-night ? 
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Brown's Peceadillo. 


or 
oOo 
Or 


Welcome, whatever brings you. 
Brown. Well, I’ve got 

An extra holiday—that is—I mean 
My bosom’s partner’s sister’s in the way 
That Malthus disapproved, and Mrs, B. 
Summoned in haste to help her vex his ghost. 
I just looked in, en passant, at the club 
And heard of this, when they found speech to say 
you were “at home” to-night. They stared at me 

first, as though I were a : ghost myself, 
And haply w ished me one before I left. 
Cut in? No; thanks. The king of spades and I 
(IIe never lov ed me when his suit was trumps) 
Grow daily “ better strangers.” I would touch | 
Your pockets ne’ertheless ; and, to tell the truth, 
Came with that purpose uppermost, You all 
Knew Plodmore—saw the Jife he }ed—how hard 
He worked—perchance reviled him for a screw 
That gave his soul no pastime—wondered where 
And how he lived—and lately wondered more 
What had become of him. Well, Plodmore’s dead! 
A week agone—I heard the tale by chance— 
Dead of a fever. I can tell you now 
Where Plodmore’s earnings went. There’s one he leaves 
Will miss them sorely. In a little street 
Down Brompton-way, a “ quartier” unperfumed 
With finer odour of gentility, 
But decent, clean, respectable, he kept 
In all the comfort all his fees could buy, 
A widowed mother—eighty odd—and now 
Her staff is broken and her spring is dry ! 
I saw her yester-evening, when my wife 
Despatched me in hot haste with some supply 
Of creature-comforts for the moment’s need. 
Poor soul! I think she hadn’t wept till then : 
The stranger-kindness thawed the fount of tears 
That dull despair had frozen. For the day— 
For a week’s food and shelter, she is safe ; 
But the gaunt wolf sits howling at the door. 
There’s nothing—absolute nothing! Think of that, 
You that had mothers once, or have them vet! 
You all can spare a trifle, or I ne’er 
Had come to tax you; and, when late to-night, 
Or haply in the morning’s smaller hours, 
You book your winning or your Joss, may add 
To the sum one item, that audit-day 
Will stand with interest on your credit side. 
I'm a bad beggar; in that kind the best, 
| know, are but unwelcome visitants. 
But there’s my simple tale: I’ve said my say, 
And do but wait vour answer to be off 


_A suppliant elsewhere, 
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Brown's Peceadillo. 


Prey. Answer? I’ve but one: 
I had, for once, a client and a fee 
This morning,—take it. 


JONES. I’m as poor as Job ; 
But there’s my one pound-one. 
THom. The case seems hard, 


I own—but each day has a hundred such ; 
These calls tread heavy on each other’s heels. 
Well—if ten shillings—— 

SMITH. Be professional, 
At any rate; make it a guinea, man ! 
There’s mine. 

Brown. Much thanks; I knew I shouldn’t plead 
In vain. And so (for I’ve another flock 
To shear in Parchment Buildings, ere I sleep ; 
Heaven grant their wool come off as easily !) 

Good fellows all, good night. 

PLey. Brown, you're a brick : 
And—if she’ll pardon me—be good enough 
To make my compliments to Mrs. B., 
And—she’s another ! 





[Exit Brown, laughing, blushing, and happy.| 


We had more deserved, ° 
Perchance, that parting title, had we lent 
An ear less itching to the lie that blurred 
An honest man’s white fame ;—the guinea-wash 
But thinly gilds the fault. 
Before we cut, 

I claim a host’s old-fashioned privilege : 
Charge all your tumblers high, and drink with me 
One toast :—I say, with all my heart, “ Bless Brown 

Jones. And I with all my soul, “Curse Prattleton !” 

[Ludunt omnes. | 
Hi. K. 
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NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Or all the marks of popular affec- 
tion on the broader scale which can 
be given to a public man, scarcely 
any is more striking than the famil- 
iar adoption of his Christian name 
by his country, a title of love, 
which absorbs all titles of honor, 
Had we placed the name of the 
Rev. Dr. Macleod at the head of this 
page, Scotland at least would have 
regarded it doubtfully, not quite 
understanding who was meant by 
the formal appellation. The man 
who bore it had as good a right 
to such distinctions as society can 
bestow as any man in these islands. 
His talents, bis influence, his posi- 
tion as a real gower in the country, 
were as certain and as fully acknow- 
ledged as even his friends could de- 
sire; respect and homage followed 
him wherever he went; and that 
popular applause, which is never so 
adulatory, so effusive to any one 
who calls it forth as to a great 
orator, was his with almost unbroken 
certainty from the beginning to the 
end of his career. But something 
deeper, tenderer, closer, was in the 
dond which united him to the peo- 
ple whom he loved. He was some- 
thing more than a preacher, some- 
thing more than a well-known fig- 
ure, always in the front of public 
life. People who never saw him 
perhaps, or saw him only afar off, 
in pulpits aud platforms, poor peo- 
ple and great people, his inferiors, 
who would not have ventured on 
further familiarity than respectful 
listening, had any happy chance 
brought them into his presence,— 
all, of whatever degree, knew him 
as “ Norman.” The name of his 
childhood and his family was to all 
Scotland his title as distinct as a 


duke’s. Norman Macleod ; some- 
times the Norman, tout-court, was 
enough. Who ‘could mistake it? 
Though there are hundreds who 
bear the same name over the coun- 
try, there was but, one about whom 
no one could be at any loss. Very 
few are the men who are thus hon- 
oured; it means more than mere 
notability—more than fame. In 
this case it meant, above all his 
other gifts, which were many, a man 
in whom the gift of brotherhood was 
supreme—the friendliest, most sym- 
pathetic of men; the “neighbour,” 

in true evangelical sense, of every 
one around him, he who was most 
understanding of the troubles of 
others, most quick to note when 
they were moved and how, and to 
whom no gleam of human feeling 
was indifferent. This was the great 
distinction, above all others, of the 
remarkable man whom Scotland 
has lately lost. He was a Scotch 
minister, nothing more,—incapable 
of any elevation of rank, bound to 
mediocrity of means by the mere 
fact of his profession, never to be 
bishop of anywhere, dean of any- 
where, lord of anything, so long as 
life held him—yet everybody’s fel- 
low wherever he went: dear brother 
of the Glasgow working men in their 
grimy fustians; of the Ayrshire 
weavers in their cottages; dear 
friend of the Sovereign on the throne. 
If ever there was a title to be borne 
with a swelling of the heart more 
tenderthan proud, surely this was the 
one. The writer of these pages saw 
him but once, never more, and 
thereupon opened the floodgates of 
the soul to him and spoke—wonder- 
ing afterwards to have so spoken— 
as dear friend speaks to dear friend. 
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Why? for no reason on earth ex- 
cept that nature compelled it—tbat 
the man was such as he was—his 
heart open, his ear ready, his sym- 
pathy given ere it was called for, 
with understanding ‘as well as with 
feeling. For it was in him not only 
to feel as you felt, but to perceive 
what you meant — deepest union 
of comprehensions. He had great 
eloquence, great power, great talent, 
and many of the characteristics of 
genius—but, above all, he was the 
most brotherly of men. 

It is hard: to say how far the 
habit of rapid and exhaustive bio- 
graphy which belongs to the age is 
good in the main; but here is an 
instance in which it is well done to 
supply the world before the impres- 
sion of his character has at all faded, 
with so many more souvenirs and 
kindly recollections of a man who 
was the friend of his country and 
generation. It is doubtful whether 
his works will live an* independent 
life after him; rather, perhaps, it 
may be found that their popularity 
depended upon his, not his upon 
theirs; and his personal claims must 
fade, as those who knew him follow 
him into the unknown, The per- 
spective of history, which reduces 
so many figures that were foremost 
to a secondary level, is cruel to such 
a memory; it ignores the tender 
shades of character, the warm, living 
atmosphere of contemporary influ- 
ence, and, gazing coldly across the 
ages, requires that men should fall 
into one of its long processions, or 
take a formal place in some classified 
group. But the men who touch 
our hearts most, are those who can- 
not be classified, who fall into no 
formal line. Mr, Donald Macleod’s 
book, however, may, we think, be 
taken as addressed rather to the 
warm appreciation of contempor- 
aries than to posterity. That it 
should. become one of those mém- 
oires pour servir which are so valu- 
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able to the makers of history, is a nat- 
ural but secondary result. Its first 
destination is the reader of to-day, 
who has enough knowledge of its 
subject to make further details of 
him at once grateful and instruc- 
tive. There are no matcrials of 
history more suggestive than por- 
traits; but yet they are painted for 
the immediate friends and lovers 
of the person they represent. This 
book is a portrait, not a historical 
picture; and it is so well and 
modestly done, that it may be taken 
as an example by writers who have 
such a delicate piece of work in 
hand. The grave is scarcely more 
than closed over the well-known 
figure here reproduced for us, and 
nothing could have been easier than 
to fill up the rapid@record with 
gossip such as is dear to all vulgar 
minds, and even, as recent publica- 
tions show, has attractions for the 
general public which it is humilia- 
ting to be compelled to acknowledge. 
Nothing, however, of the kind is to 
be found here. No strain upon the 
modesty of nature, no unnecessary 
betrayal of private life is in these 
volumes. They tell us indeed, 
more than we knew of the common 
friend whom this age has fost, but 
in such a way as cannot hurt the 
tenderest prejudices of affection. 
The genial image known to all, 
suffers no vulgarising, no diminu- 
tion here. It is true that all who 
knew Dr. Macleod must have been 
prepared to say what the poet 
says boldly of onr greatest modern 
general— 


‘“‘ Whatever reeords come to ligt, 
He never will be shamed ;” 


but it was not so sure that there 
might not have been details of 
more familiar knowledge which 
would jar upon the tastes or dis- 
turb the instincts of a public wider 
than that world in which Norman 
Macleod was born and _ trained. 
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Even the difference of nations 
makes sometimes just that subtle 
indescribable difference in manners 
which has the effect of a discord, in 
contemporary narrative. We make 
bold to: say, however, that there. is 
scarcely anything of the kind in 
this close and minute personal his- 
tory. There are points on which 
we may readily differ in opinion, as 
there are points, honestly recorded, 
in which, at different periods of his 
career, he differed materially from 
himself, with the noble inconsist- 
ency natural to a mind full of the 
growth and expansion of true life; 
but the only revelation in these 
pages is one which must fill the 
reader who did not know him 
closely with a reverence of respect 
more profound than might have 
been expected to encircle so robust 
and vivacious a figure. We con- 
fess, for our own part, that the 
manful godliness of character which 
we expected to find in him did not 
come up, by a long way, to the deep 
spirituality of mind which is re- 
vealed in these intimate records of 
his life. That profound devotion 
of the heart, old-fashioned piety 
scrupulous and sensitive—and that 
continual aspiration after higher 
spiritual communion which we 
have learned perhaps to associate 
too much with doctrines more nar- 
row, and charity less expansive, 
and a temperament more ascetic 
than his—shine through every page 
of the record, in the very midst of 
the open-hearted fun, the tender 
enthusiasm, the practical goodness, 
and the cordial nonsense every- 
where abounding. Such a revela- 
tion was impossible in his life- 
time. Known to his friends, it 
must have remained unknown to 
the public until Death opened the 
secret doors, and admitted our 
reverential gaze into that sanctuary, 
where, in the very heart of this 
most active external life, so pure 
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a lamp of heavenly contemplation 
was burning. The rigid believer 
and the rigid unbeliever may alike 
sneer, and alike denounce the 
“vague” doctrines of the religious 
thinker who is slow to formulate 
his belief by the letter, and uneasy 
in the bonds of so-called orthodoxy : 
but that. sceptic and that bigot 
who can resist the unveiling of this 
heart-warm spiritual faith and love, 
must be poor creatures, unworthy 
to assume the office of commentator 
upon any true human spirit— 


**One to aa smooth-rubbed soul can 
clin 
Nor form nor feeling great or small ; 
A reasoning, self-snfficing thing, 
An intellectual all-in-all. 


Shut close the door; press down the 


latch ; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 
Nor lose the tickings of thy watch, 
Near this unprofitable dust.” 


That a man so free in thought, so 

bold in speech, so broad in charity, 

should be at the same time so sim- 

ply devout, full of all the tremblings 

of the tenderest piety, is a lesson. 
and example to us all. 

Norman Macleod was born early 
in the century, in June 1812, a 
Highlander of the Highlanders ; his 
fathers for several generations had 
been Scotch ministers, occupying 
that mest picturesque of positions 
between the gentry and the people, 
belonging to the higher classes yet 
also belonging to the lower, in 
primitive authority yet friendliness, 
respected and claimed by all, which 
becomes more and more every year 
athing of the past. The dear parish 
which these kind forebears swayed, 
that “Morven” which breathes 
poetry in its sound alike by the 
salt-water lochs of Scotland, and the 
mysterious plains of the Breton 
peninsula, and on the high Burgun- 
dian slopes, was to him a home of 
the heart all his life long; and he 
has commemorated its wild beauty,. 
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its exciting occupations and recrea- 
tions, in the ‘Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish,’ which is one of 
his best-known works. Never had 
a boy a more wholesome or a hap- 
pier outdoor life. At Campbel- 
town, where he was born, there were 
all the charms of a seaport, far-going 
ships, revenue cutters with their 
smuggler enemies, salt-water folk of 
every complexion; and here the 
lively vigorous boy found unbound- 
ed occupation and amusement. 
“Ships and sailors were the great 
objects of his interest ; and contrary 
to the wishes of his anxious 
mother, many a happy hour was 
spent on board *the vessels which 
lay at the pier, climbing the shrouds, 
reaching the cross-trees without go- 
ing through the ‘lubber’s hole,’ or 
in making himself acquainted with 
every stay, halyard, and spar from 
truck to keelson. His boy-com- 
panions were hardy fellows, fond of 
adventure, and so thoroughly left 
to form their own acquaintances, 
that there was not a character in 
the place—fool or fiddler, soldier or 
sailor—whose peculiarities or stories 
they had not learned.” The little 
town was a cheerful, friendly, soci- 
able place, where everybody in all 
ranks knew everybody else; and the 
men about the homely piers were 
not less familiar nor less instructive 
than the grave seniors of society 
whom the boy saw in the homely, 
genial, catholic atmosphere of ‘the 
manse, of which the surviving son 
‘writes as follows :— 


“‘The ecclesiastical relationships of 
the place were not less primitive and 
‘genial than the social. When Nor- 
‘man’s father went there he soon at- 
tracted a very large and devoted con- 
gregation. He was decidedly evan- 
gelicai, but free from all narrowness, 
and had a word of cheerful kindliness 
for all. All sects and parties loved 
him ; and his fellow-townsmen were 
the more disposed to listen to his ear- 
nest appeals in public and private 
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when they knew how manly and sim- 
ple he was in daily life. Not only did 
he in this way secure the attachment 
of his own flock, but when, on one oc- 
casion, he was asked to accept a better 
living, the Dissenting congregation of 
the place heartily joined with his own 
in making up his very small stipend to 
a sum equal to what had been offered 
to him. The Roman Catholic priest 
was among his friends. Few weeks 
ever passed without old Mr. Cattanach 
coming to take tea at the manse, and 
in all his little difficulties he looked 
to the young parish minister for ad- 
vice. These Highland priests were 
very different men from those now 
furnished by Maynooth. They were 
usually educated in France. aan 
Nor was the friendly relationship which 
existed in Campbeltown an exceptional 
instance of good feeling ; for whenever 
the priest of the district went to that 
part of the parish in Morven which 
was near the manse, he made it his 
home ; and I am not aware that any 
evil ever accrued to religion in conse- 
quence.” 


The life in the Highland parish 
which diversified this life in the 
half-Highland town was ‘still more 
invigorating and full of genial na- 
ture. Here is Mr. Donald Mac- 
lood’s account of it according to the 
experience of the previous Fa 
tion—an experience which Norman 
repeated, not at a very great inter- 
val of distance, for he was the first- 
born of his young parents, and the 
habits of life in his grandfather’s 
house had scarcely changed :— 


‘‘The minister delighted to make all 
around him happy. His piety was 
earnest, healthy, and genial. If the 
boys had their classics and the girls 
their needlework, there was no grudg- 
ing of their enjoyments. The open 
seas and hills, boats and dogs, shep- 
herds and fishermen, the green height 
of Fingal’s hill, the waterfall roaring 
in the dark gorge, had lessons as full 
of meaning for their after-life as any 
that books could impart. The boys 
were trained from childhood to be 
manly; and many an hour taken from 
study was devoted to education of an- 
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other kind, hunting otters and badgers 
in their dens, with terriers whose quali- 
ties were discussed in every cottage on 
the glebe; shooting grouse and stalk- 
ing the wary blackcock (for no game- 
laws were then enforced in Morven); 
fishing through the summer nights; or 
sailing out in the Sound with old Rory 
the boatman when the wind was high, 
and the Roe had to struggle close- 
hauled against the cross-sea and angry 
tide. In the winter evenings young 
and old gathered round the fireside, 
where songs and laughter mingled with 
graver occupations; and not unfre- 
quently the minister would tune his 
violin, and striking up some swinging 
reel or blithe strathspey, would call 
on the Jads to lay aside their books, 
and the girls their sewing, and set 
them to dance with a will.” 


This cheerful natural life, with all 
its outdoor exercises, none of which 
were without use and meaning, was 
on the whole, we should suppose, 
better muscular as well as moral 
training than that which is to be 
had nowadays by means of arti- 
ficial athletics. Thus Norman 
Macleod spent his young days—in 
kindly fellowship with all condi- 
tions of men; at home with the 
laird and the cottar, the hospitable 
old ladies of Campbeltown society 
and the sailors about its piers—too 
proud or too small for no one’s 
notice; daring the Sound in all 
weathers — at home among the 
strained cordage of the harbour 
ships like any cabin-boy. The joy- 
ous freedom and homeliness of such 
a beginning of life may leave its 
trace upon a man’s manners per- 
haps in a touch of superficial rough- 
ness, and broad indifference to the 
dainty particulars of more conven- 
tional life; but it rarely is without 
a counterbalancing influence in the 
creation of genuine goodwill and 
understanding of the different classes 
which that boyish catholicity of 
heart has embraced at once. ‘It is 
said that pride flourishes beyond 
measure in Scotland, and a keen 
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sense of social distinctions—and we 
do not doubt that this is true; but 
at the same time, Scotsmen of dif- 
ferent classes are, we think, more 
at home with each other, under- 
stand each other better than the 
great and the little generally 
do in other places. One curious 
cause and evidence of this lies, 
no doubt, in the fact that the edu- 
cated Scotsman rarely objects to 
speak the language of his childhood 
when there is any occasion for it: 
The Lancashire or Yorkshire gen- 
tleman may know the patois of his 
county, and may be able to indulge 
in it asa joke now and then; but 
the Irishman almost invariably is 
ashamed of his brogue; and only the 
Scotsman speaks the language of the 
poor with frank and natural freedom, 
neither feeling it to be beneath him, 
nor afraid of its “ broad” qualities. 
We may be sure Norman Macleod in 
his maturest days would never have 
hesitated to address the porters on 
the Broomielaw in genuine “ Glas- 
kie ’—neither to their surprise nor 
his own. This of itself speaks of 
a franker fellowship than anything 
current in the South; and no doubt 
it is chiefly owing to the freedom 
of boyish life, which was a tradition 
in Scotland—a tradition totally dif- 
ferent from that other traditional 
freedom of the English schoolboy, 
who keeps himself loftily apart 
from “cads” at every period of his 
career. 

When Norman was still a boy his 
family removed to Campsie, near 
Glasgow—a bit of mountain-country 
on the edge of all the bustling 
wealth of manufacture and _ trade, 
which became the home of his most 
beloved reccllections, and where he 
now sleeps by the side of his father 
and brothers. His college career 
does not seem to have been of any 
special interest; he was no classical 
student, nor had he the kind of 
mind which is attracted by that 
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enthusiasm which makes 
the scholar. Scotland to him was 
infinitely more interesting and 
attractive than Greece, and Words- 
worth among his neighbouring 
mountains more near and dear 
than Homer or Sophocles. He was 
fond of natural scienee, fond of talk 
and argument, and that unbounded 
reading for which youth alone has 
both time and appetite sufficient, 
and which stands the mature intel- 
lectual workman in such stead at a 
later period. “The loss of accurate 
scholarship which the desultoriness 
of this kind of training entailed 
might not have been sufficiently 
compensated by other advantages,” 
says his biographer; “ nevertheless, 
contact with men, insight into cha- 
racter, the culture of poetic tastes, 
of original thought, and of an eye 
for nature, were perhaps no mean 
substitutes for skill in Latin verse 
and acquaintance with the Greek 
particles,” — an apologetic state- 
ment with which almost every con- 
fession of deficient scholarship is 
now accompanied. But surely the 
apology is superfluous in such a 
ease. Scholarship, properly so called, 
had little affinity with such a mind 
as Macleod’s; and probably the 
additional correctness and elegance 
which it might have given to the 
tumultuous energy of his style, would 
have been dearly purchased by the 
creation of artificial restraints and 
intellectual limitations foreign ‘to 
his nature and temperament. To 
say the least, there is something 
gained in the picturesque point of 
view by the existence of those 
vigorous and vehement brother- 
hoods of able Scotsmen who con- 
trast so strongly with the more 
polished school of English students, 
all cast in one mould *and trained 
by one unaltering system. Since 
scholarship, after all, is not salva- 
tion, we are tempted to be glad of the 
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variety, and feel the Macleod’s and 
the Tullochs of the Scotch Church 
a refreshing change from the Stanleys 
and Jowetts of her richer neigh- 
bour. Nothing which could sug- 
gest the furthest off approach to the 
alarming character of a “ prig” was 
in young Norman’s mind or manners. 
When he went home to Campsie on 
his Saturday holidays, it is clear 
that he somewhat alarmed the good 
people there by his pranks and 
happy follies. There is a quotation 
given from a letter of his father’s at 
this early period, entreating the lad 
“to assume a more manly, sedate 
manner,” which is amusing in its 
serious gravity and concern, “I 
rejoice to see your companions,” 
says the troubled father, himself a 
man of great ability and character, 
if perhaps, like the rest of us, a little 
over-anxious about his boy—“ if you 
would conduct yourself with calm- 
ness and seriousness on the Sab- 
bath-day, and cease your buffoonery 
of manner. . You carry this 
nonsense by much too far; and 
I beseech of you, my dear Nor- 
man, to check it. Imitation and 
acting the fool is a poor field to 
shine in: it may procure the laugh 
of some, but cannot fail to arouse 
the contempt of others. I was 
much pleased with the manner of 
the Stewart boys—their steady, 
grave, sedate manner formed a 
very striking contrast to the con- 
tinued mimicking and nonsense at 
which you aim.” The boy was but 
seventeen when this admonition 
was given—and it did not cure him 
of his mirth, happily for himself. 
His nonsense seems to have run 
on throughout’ his life, giving a 
fantastic, joyous accompaniment to 
all its graver measures; and those 
who know human nature best will 
acknowledge most fully what a 
strength this faculty of light-hearted 
nonsense gives.to a hard-working 
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man. “ Werena my heart licht I 
wad die,” says Grize] Baillie, in the 
most pathetic of ballads: Norman 
Macleod, like many another stout 
soldier amid the ills of life, had 
good reason to be grateful for this 
blessed outlet of foolishness, It 
seems to have remained with him 
until his latest day. 

He became tutor to a young 
Englishman, Mr. Preston of Moreby, 
when he was about twenty, and with 
him went to Weimar, where the two 
lads, the preceptor not much older 
nor more serious than the pupil, seem 
to have enjoyed themselves at least, 
if nothing else—singing, dancing, 
reading, flirting, nay, falling in love 
(if we may thus translate Mr. 
Donald Macleod’s judicious vague- 
ness of venracsc with all the 
fervour of youth. If Norman got 
any harm by this quaint outbreak 
of gaiety, it never makes any appear- 
ance in his after-life. No doubt it 
was a somewhat droll preface to the 
sober life of a Scotch minister; but 
he who enjoyed eveyrthing in its 
time threw himself into the flutter of 
life at the little German residency, 
just as joyously and heartily, and no 
more so, than he seems to have 
thrown himself into the life of the 
Loudoun weavers a few years later. 
There was sympathy in his warm 
and large nature for all. In its time 
and place, is it not as good to waltz, 
to sing, to go to court, as it is to 
give geological lectures and pastoral 
visitations? In the sight of heaven 
this friendly and joyous young Scot 
was not afraid of either, but took 
his life as it came to him with 
smiles and content. From the 
fiddling and philosophising and 
gaiety of Germany he went back 
to Glasgow, when the time came for 
that, to look after some pupils of 
his father’s, and dive into the depths 
of theological study with undi- 
minished enjoyment — having too 
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deep a fountain of life and happiness 
in his own heart to pine for a gayer 
chapter, that was over, or find the 
natural level of existence unde- 
lightful. In Glasgow, with a little 
cluster of youths about him fall of 
poetry and enthusiasm, and fun and 
happiness, the young man car- 
ried on his cheerful days. “ He 
was overflowing,” says Principal 
Shairp, one of those happy pupil 
companions, “ with generous, ardent, 
contagious impulse. Brimfal of 
imagination, sympathy, buoyancy, 
humour, drollery, and affectionate- 
ness, I never knew any one who 
contained in himsélf so large an 
armful of the humanities. : 
There was nothing human that was 
without interest for him—nothing 
great or noble to which his heart 
did not leap up _ instinctively.” 
As they roamed about the streets 
they would talk Wordsworth to 
each other, having fallen into that 
passion of admiration for this great 
poet which most fine minds are 
caught by one time or other in their 
lives. ‘“ Often as we walked out on 
winter nights to college, for some 
meeting of the Peel Club or other 
excitement, he would Jook up into 
the clear moonlight and repeat— 


“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heayens are 
bare.” 


Shakespeare, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge “were continually 


on his lips’—no mean choice. 
Thus accompanied, his divinity 
studies went on as happily as the 
rest of his occupations. True, there 
was a melancholy moment in the 
spring of 1837, when he went to 
his last ball, and had his last valse, 
and thought of Weimar, now so far 
off, with all its harmonies; but ere 
we have ceased to feel the thrill of 
sympathetic pain, the buoyant young 
fellow turns up again in his manse, 
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“talking on for ever,” “an ordain- 
ed minister,” but not a whit less 
gay, less vivacious, less full of in- 
nate and unquenchable gladness. 
The genuine blessedness of a happy 
temperament and cheerful soul 
could not be more clearly shown. 
What scope was there in this 
banishment among the pig-headed 
weavers, the rude villagers of Ayr- 
shire, coarse Radicals, disrespectful 

democrats, and, what was still more, 
’ profane livers, for discontent, and 
complaint against Providence and 
fate! How many men and women, 
on much smaller provocation, have 
bewailed themsélves before earth and 
heaven over the Joss of all that made 
life pleasant! But life was delight- 
ful to Norman wherever it led him. 
The mountaine and lochs of the 
west were as lovely in his eyes (and 
small wonder !)as anything the world 
could show; and his weavers were 
as interesting, as amusing, even as 
attractive, as all the fine people he 
had learned to know. Such a man 
could not have been discouraged— 
could not have had his lamp of 
gladness taken from him by any 
insignificant outside revolution. The 
springs of perennial happiness and 
bright contentment were in his 
heart. 

But this genial, charitable, sym- 
pathetic man, tolerant of everybody, 
gay of heart, and indulgent of all 
innocent gaiety, was not indulgent 
of evil. Sternly from the very out- 
set of his career he set his face 
against the vulgar immorality which, 
strangely enough, can preserve its 
coarse existence side by side with 
a good deal of intellectual enlight- 
enment and native ability of mind. 
His energy and uncompromising 
maintenance of “ church discipline” 
—that favourite bugbear and laugh- 
ing stock of all ignorant critics of 
the Presbyterian Church system— 
gained him at once the support of 
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all that was good in his new parish, 
and soon the respect and terror of 
all that was bad. There are many 
amusing stories of this beginning of 
his active life. The parish, it is 
clear, was as full of amusing ele- 
ments as any parish in Scott or 
Galt. There were Chartists—one 
of whom, meeting the new minister 
at the door of his cottage, insisted 
that, “before proceeding further, 
they should come to an understand- 
ing ‘on the seven points;’” and 
there were Cameronians, equally dif- 
ficult to please on a still more im- 
portant code of doctrines. Here isa 
delightful anecdote of the latter :— 


“On his first ‘diet of visitation’ at 
Darvel, he called on an old pauper- 
woman who was looked upon as a 
great light among the Covenanters. 
When he entered the house he found 
her grasping her tin ear-trumpet (for 
she was very deaf), and seated formally 
in the midst ofa group of neighbours 
and co-religionists summoned to meet 
him. Unlike his other parishioners, 
she did not at first acknowledge him as 
minister; but beckoning him to sit 
down beside her, and putting the trum- 
pet to his ear, said, ‘Gang ower the 
Jundamentals ;’ and then and there he 
had to bawl out his theology till the 
old dame was satisfied.” 


One wonders if this charming old 
woman would be as amusing in fact 
as she is in print, and whether in 
cold blood one would have willingly 
consented to be put through one’s 
catechism by such an_inquisitor. 
But certainly, at this safe distance, 
and in a book, the story is capti- 
vating. Along with the tremendous 
orthodoxy of the Cameronian sec- 
tion of the parish, and the red-hot 
politics of the Chartists, there was a 
great deal of coarse scepticism ; and 
the vulgar Freethinkers, so-called, 
of the parish, made a characteristic 
exhibition of bigotry by disturbing 
violently the evening services which 
Macleod had established for poor 
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people who could not, for want of 
decent clothing, attend church at 
the ordinary hours. “One Sunday 
he bore with the interruption they 
gave him; on the next he remon- 
strated ; but this failing, he turned 
tothe people who had come to hear 
him, told them that he had under- 
taken extra Jabour for their benefit, 
and added, that if they wished him 
to go on they must expel those who 
disturbed him. He then sat down 
in the pulpit. After a pause, a 
number of men rose and ejected the 
intruders. This firmness served 
greatly to increase his influence in 
the parish: those who had scoffed 
loudest came to appreciate his ear- 
nestness, and not a few sceptics 
were among the most sincere of his 
converts.” Thus the man. who 
argued the “seven points” good- 
humouredly on the bench at the 
cottage door, and went over “ the 
fundamentals” for the satisfaction 
of the poorhouse critic, with hu- 
morous sweetness of compliance, re- 
sisted and vanquished the parish 
bullies. Here, however, is an ac- 
count, in a letter of his own, of a 
brotherly attack upon these same 
weaver-philosophers from another 
side :— ; 


“There have always been a set 
of shrewd, well - read, apy 
weavers here — vain, but marvel- 
lously well informed, and half in- 
fidel — who were very civil when I 
went to see them, but ,would never 
come to church. They were gene- 
rally Chartists, and talked very big 
about the ‘ priests’ not wishing the peo- 

le to become well informed, and so on. 

ell, I hardly knew how to get to 
windward of these men, but I knew 
they had formed themselves into a 
‘Philosophical Institution,’ and some- 
times got men to lecture to them from 
Kilmarnock. I hinted to one of them 
that I would willingly lecture. They 
sent a deputation to request me to do 
so. I agreed. Subject, Geology. I 
have for the last ten years been fond 
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of the science, and, luckily, I had just 
finished a two-months’ course of read- 
ing on it, and had a large collection of 
all the best books. Well, .- to oo 
my story long, up I went to the village 
on ray ace. dn night, es to 
find the members of the itution 
alone- assembled; but I found the 
schoolhouse crammed with one hun- 
dred and fifty people, admitted by 
penny tickets, and about fifty people 
outside. You can have no idea, unless 
you knew the excitability of our peo- 
ple, of the interest these lectures have 
created. They speak of nothing else. 
Old fellows stop, and touch their hats, 
and thank me. When I finished my 
second, men who used to avoid me 
ve me three rounds of cheers. And, 
ast Sabbath night, I saw one of the 
philosophers in church for the first 
time. . . Ihave got Buckland’s 
map copied on a large scale, and we 
begin a spring course to not less, I am 
persuaded, than six or seven hundred 
e. Only fancy a fossil 
fern from the coal, the solitary speci- 
men in the mineralogical cabinet of 
the Institution, going the ronnd of the 
arish as an unheard-of curiosity ! 
‘oor souls!” 


We have lingered on this delight- 
ful chapter of the young man’s 
career perhaps to a disproportionate 
length. The freshness of the morn- 
ing is in it, the first generous flow 
of youthful sentifient, and those 
first essays in the government and 
guidance of other men which have 
more charm for the heart than all 
the greater commotions of a public 
career. His beautiful manse “on 
the summit of a wooded brae, be- 
neath which runs the public road, 
and behind it Jay the glebe with 
a sweet burn forming a_ seques- 
tered and lovely haugh ”—where 
he cultivated flowers, for which he 
had “a passion,” and received his 
friends, making them plant prim- 
roses in his borders as mementoes of 
their visit; where he read and sang, 
and dreamed and hoped—his friends, 
still unbroken in number, sharing 
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each other’s young enthusiasm for 
all that was lovely, and honest, and 
of good report; his parish, a little 
kingdom full of good and evil, 
which all the powers of his mind 
were bent to conquer and rule for 
God,—are all pleasant to dwell upon. 
And youth was sweet; and the bus- 
tle and din and jars of public life 
come in but little to change the 
character of the gentle record. It 
is evident that he enjoyed this early 
life at Loudoun with all his heart. 
Here is one soft picture, with which 
we will leave it, of his first inde- 
pendent home :— 


“There is a thin transparent mist 
along the bottom of the valley with the 
tops of trees appearing above it, and 
above them the sky is calm and blue; 
the shrubs are all bursting into life, 
and the birds are busy in the woods, 
° There is an old thrush oppo- 
site the window. . . . The old 
fool, I suppose, wishes to get married, 
or he is practising for some wedding, 
and is anxious to know whether or not 
he remembers* all his old songs. My 
blessing on their merry voices! They 
do one’s heart good. How exquisitely 
does Christ point to nature, linking 
the world without to the world within ! 
‘Behold the fowls of the air.’ Yes, 
let us behold them ; they are happy as 
the day is long *they have survived 
a dreary winter without any care or 
anxiety—and why? ‘Their heavenly 
Father feedeth them.’ .. . ‘Be- 
hold the lilies, how they grow.’ There 
they are under my window in hundreds; 
and yet a short time ago they were all 
hidden in snow.” 


Thrushes and lilies! these lat- 
ter, no doubt, the delightful white 
narcissus of the poets, called lilies 
in Scotland—for the season is but 
April of which this tender reli- 
gious hymn is written. It is the 
refrain of the rural overture of 
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that landward parish—so different 
from the winds and seas of his High- 
land cradle—in which was the begin- 
ning of his individual work and life. 
The next chapter finds Macleod 
involved in the big whirlpool of 
ecclesiastical strife and division, 
which ended in the curious event 
called the Disruption—an event once 
seeming to possess all the magnitude 
of the tragic-heroic, now dwindled in- 
to mélodrama and the miserable tra- 
gedy of mistake. It is as disagree- 
able to ourselves to enter into the 
preceding history of such a national 
disaster, as it is now, after the catas- 
trophe, to go back upon all the pros 
and cons of the Franco-German war, 
with all its unhappy mingling of 
false and true enthusiasm on both 
sides. That the free church has 
been more prosperous than its bold- 
est originators hoped, and was at 
the beginning more wisely managed 
than the most sanguine could have 
imagined, does not in any way con- 
tradict the miserable sense of harm 
with which every impartial outside 
spectator must look back upon the 
event which tore Scotland asunder, 
and made two interests and two com- 
munities in every parish—the sad- 
dest, pitiful result of a great deal of 
real fervour and much personal sac- 
rifice that could be conceived. If 
human creatures ever took warning 
by the troubles of their neighbours, 
or if it could be supposed that tlie 
High Anglican party would conde- 
scend to accept the Jesson worked 
out for them by such a profane cor- 
poration as the Church of Scotland, 
it might be worth while to go into 
the whole matter again for the 
warning and instruction of the good 
men who seem now trembling on 
the verge of as great a mischief as 





* “ That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
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st fine careless rapture.’’—BROWNING. 
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that wrought by the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. The whole 
controversy seems cropping up again ; 
and the air vibrates once more with 
those trumpet-blasts against Eras- 
tianism, and in favour of the self- 
government of the Church, with 
which all Scotch ears were once so 
painfully acquainted. This book is 
one of the first which has called at- 
tention to the very painful and not 
less heroic part played by those who, 
conscientiously disbelieving in the 
virtue of Secession, kept their own 
places with aching hearts while so 
many friends and brothers, whom 
they loved and respected, marched 
away out of the Church, with flour- 
ish of generous sentiment and thun- 
ders of popular applause, leaving 
silence and dismay behind them, 
Macleod was one of those who 
“stayed in,” when the imperious 
majority, rejecting all compromise, 
abandoned the Church of Scotland ; 
and the excitement of the moment, 
sorrowful yct full of breathless agi- 
tation and suspense, was as great as, 
and much more trying for him and 
his party than, it could be for the 
actors on the popular side of the 
drama, buoyed up by.praise and gene- 
ral admirativn. A/l the insinuations 
of the moment, the reproaches that 
were sown broadcast—of ungenerous 
motives and mercenary love of in- 
come—must have stung with special 
sharpness a soul so sensitive to the 
opinions of his fellow-creatures, so 
full of the love of love, as was Nor- 
man Macleod. What he says on 
the subject is always natural and 
comprehensible, though sometimes 
indignant with the hot impatience 
of a man whose motives for the first 
time in his life are liable to mis- 
construction. ‘ While the ‘ perse- 
cuted martyrs of the Covenant’ met,” 
he says bitterly, “ amid the huzzas 
and applauses of the multitude, 
with thousands of pounds pouring 
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in upon them daily, and nothing 
to do but what was in the highest 
degree popular—nothing but self- 
denial and a desire to sacrifice name 
and fame and all but honour to 
my country could have kept me in 
the Assembly.” Yet even at that 
moment no unkindness was in his 
mind towards the conscientious 
Seceders. Those who behaved with 
inappropriate levity on such a solemn 
occasion, the men who smiled or 
even went out laughing, seem not 
unnaturally to have roused him out 
of all patience ; but of the others he 
says with an almost awe of gener- 
ous grief and sympathy, “ Every- 
thing in their conduct was digni- 
fied —God bless all the serious 
among them.” 

The position of those who were 
left behind was, however, more griev- 
ous, more painful than any martyr- 
dom : “ upon our weak side there is 
a general gloom when contemplating 
the awful task before us,” he says; 
“and all that he can add by the way 
of encouragement is the melancholy 
hope, ‘I think we may, by God’s 
blessing, survive.’” It is strange to 
find our interest so completely trans- 
ferred from the popular martyrs, 
whose sacrifice was really in many 
ways a very considerable one, to those 
whom they left behind, unsupported 
by popular sympathy, to endure the 
sharp stings of insult and contu- 
mely, a false position, and in many 
cases most undeserved reproaches, 
This is one thing which the per- 
spective of distance does for us; 
the interest shifts from the brave 
Schismatic,, notwithstanding all 
the external advantages of his 


‘position, to the brave defender, 


dismayed and half despairing, 
chilled by the dull atmosphere of 
desertion round him, yet holding 
his post, however the adversary 
might blaspheme; and blaspheme 
he did, in every cruel and bitter 
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way. That the Church of Scotland 
should have survived and sur- 
mounted such a tremendous con- 
vulsion, and recovered its position, 
if not attained to a more favourable 
one, is one of the most remarkable 
facts in recent history. 

But we ure glad to escape from 
this stormy episode, as Macleod 
himself was, into the real work of 
his profession, which was what he 
most loved and enjoyed. Polemics 
and politics were uncongenial to 
him ; and the public business which 
diversifies the professional occupa- 
tions of a Scotch minister, the 
contentions of the Presbytery, the 
legislations of the Assembly, wearied 
and disquieted his mind, which had 
no parliamentary or argumentative 
bias. Nothing is more. character- 
istic of the different fashion of mind, 
if we may use the phrase,which dis- 
tinguishes the present generation of 
eminent Scotch Churchmen,than this 
distaste for the legislative and active 
exercise of Church government, con- 
sidered by other generations as one 
of the finest things of the Presbyte- 
rian system. The previous wave of 
Chureh rulers, among whom appears 
the great name of Chalmers, perhaps 
the only one much known to the 
world outside of Scotland, had no 
such dislike to their parliamentary 
and ruling functions; nor can the 
true Presbyterian in his fullest de- 
velopment exist, we think, without 
some pleasure and pride in this as- 
pect of his Church. But it is very 
apparent, both from the histories of 
those who have passed away and 
the confessions of those who remain, 
that the recent leaders of the Church 


of Scotland have found little plea- 


sure in the exercise of these duties. 
Macleod’s heart was in his pastoral 
work, in his missionary enterprises, 
in brotherly labours for the good of 
his fellow-creatures. His prominent 
position, and large, vigorous, influ- 
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ential character, forced him now and 
then to the front of affairs; but he 
would gladly have left all that to 
other minds better qualified for it, 
had not these other minds been 
chiefly bf the narrower and more 
rigid order, to which his entire 
mind was opposed. How gladly 
would he, and. others whom we 
could mention, have handed ‘over 
the powers which some of their 
English ecclesiastical neighbours 
covet, glad to be rid of them! 
This distasteful public work runs 
through his life, jarring it, wherever 
the force was strong enough upon 
him to drive him into action. At 
such a moment as the Disruption, 
however, Norman went through the 
labour he detested, manfully ; but 
how glad he was to drop out of the 
ferment and publicity into the new 
parish which claimed his care ! 
Dalkeith, however, has none of the 
attractions of Loudoun in the record 
of his life. It is a long and broken 
chapter of many labours, trials, and 
sorrows. He went to Canada to 
visit the Scotch community there, 
and the Church which cared for it. 
He went to Poland, on another spe- 
cial mission, apparently to ascertain 
the character and trustworthiness of 
the supposed reformer Ronge—one 
of the many mistakes of enthusiastic 
English evangelicals, always ready 
to welcome a stray wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. who comes from Rome; 
and on a sadder errand he went to 
Germany, to the deathbed of his 


beloved friend John Mackiktosh. 


These disturbing expeditions im- 
paired the record of professional 
labour, which, however, seems to 
have followed very much the same 
line as that of Loudoun; for we 
again hear of evening services. for 
the poor who had not respectable 
clothes in which to attend church 
in the usual way, and geologicia 
lectures by which to lure, with pious 
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wiles, the profane to thoughts of 
heaven. How deeply his heart was 
interested now as ever in the wel- 
fare of the poorer classes, and how 
the brotherliness which was almost 
his most remarkable characteristic, 
shines forth through all political 
mists, is very strikingly shown in 
the following letter. Needless to 
say that with Chartists politically, 
the “Tory” minister whom the 
Loudoun Radicals had defied, had 
not the smallest sympathy. But 
notwithstanding “ the seven points” 
which he had discussed good-hu- 
mouredly at the cottage-door, not 
always perhaps (if Mr. Donald Mac- 
Jeod will permit us to say so) with 
the force of argument he himself 
supposed, here is how this true 
“neighbour” of all suffering human 
creatures regarded the poor men 
who were his fellows, howsoever he 
might disagree with them :—. 


“« April 1848. 
“ The Chartists are put down. Good! 
good for jewellers’ shops and‘ Specials’’ 
heads ; good in giving peace and secu- 


rity. Each one upon Kennington 
Common might have spoken Bottom’s 
intended prologue for Snug in his 
character of Lion. ‘ Ladies, or fair 
ladies, I would wish you or entreat 
you not to fear, not to tremble: my 
life for yours. If you think I come 
hither as a lion, it were pity of my life. 
No, lam no such thing. J am ‘a@ man 
as other men are; and then, indeed 
(quoth Bottom), let him name his name 
—and tell them plainly he is Snug 
the joiner.’ But this same Snug the 
joiner, though no lion, is still a man 
as other men are ; and so is each of the 
10,000 or 20,000, or, according to com- 
mon computation, 200,000 Snugs on 
Kennington Common—each a man like 
other men, each bearing a body finely 
fashioned and tempered, which in ra 

shivers in the cold, while the ‘ special ’ 
goes to his fireside with triumph, draws 
in his chair, saying, ‘The scoundrels 
are put down;’ a body that can gnaw 
from hunver, and has not, perhaps, 
tasted fool for twenty-four hours, 
while my respected and rather corpu- 
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lent friend {the good ‘ special’ growls 
that he will be “ Grom -dimtaet, the 
can only take a hurried luncheon in the 
Club, John taking charge of his baton. 
Nay, honest Snug has a heart: his 
friend Nick Bottom the weaver has his 
Thisbe at home whom he loves; and 
though he is an ass, his wife loves him 
as much as ever Titania did his name- 
sake. Does the Special love Mrs. Smith 
and the young Smiths more than these 
do Mrs. Snug and Mrs. Bottom,and allthe 
young Bottoms and Snugs? The Nell of 
the one and the Joan of the other think 
more of these same scoundrel Chartists 
than of all the world beside, Each 
dot in that huge mass on Kennington 
Common, is the centre, the only one, 
‘perhaps, of household admiration 
Daddy Special, thou art a good kind 
soul of a husband and a father, thou 
wouldst not crush the cat’s paw with 
thy baton ; didst thou know poor Snug 
and Bottom, thou wouldst not show 
thy family the way to break their 
heads. These are men like thyself, 
not lions. They are men, and so re- 
sponsible ahd immortal beings, It is 
this which makes the heart bleed, and 
which makes us hear with anxious 
spirit the news of all that these men 
wish, say, try, and accomplish, and all 
that is done to put them down. 

“We demand from them patience 
while starving—do we meet their de- 
mands for bread? We demand from 
them obedience to the law—do we 
teach them what they are to obey? 
We demand from them love of men— 
have we taught them the love of God ? 
What is the nation to do for these men, 
who made the nation anxious and the 
Exchange of the world oscillate, and 
the hero of a hundred fights put on his 
armour? Here in the midst of us is 
a mighty power, felt, acknowledged— 
what is doing to make it a power for 
good? Put down! It is the puttin 
down of @ maniac, not his cure; an 
what if the maniacs increase, and ob- 
tain the majority, and put down the 
keepers? Special! what hast thou 
ever done for thy brother? . . 

I am not ungrateful to thee, noram I 
disposed to fraternise with Duffy and 
O’Connor, though I call Snug and 
Bottom brothers. But I ask, hast thou 
ever concerned thyself about thy poor 
brother—how he was to be fed and 
clothed ? or if neither, how he was to 
endure ? how he was to be taught his 
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duties to God and man, and, if not, 
how he was to be a loyal _— of 
Queen Victoria ?” 


In the year 1851 Macleod was 
transferred to the important parish 
of the Barony in Glasgow, one of 
the most valuable livings in Scot- 
land, and at this period he married, 
and began the happy family life of 
which so many memorials are to be 
found in these pages. He would 
seem to have been thoroughly in 
his element in the busy and ener- 
getic world of Glasgow life, delight- 
ing to be greeted in the early morn- 
ing when he sat at work in his 
study, by “ far down below him in 
the valley of the Clyde, the thud of 
a great steam-hammer, to which a 
thousand hammers at once replied, 
telling that the city had awakened 
to another day of labour.” Not- 
withstanding this sourcé of satis- 
faction, the reader will be glad 
to hear that his home was not 
among .the steam - hammers, but. 
commanded a view, over the roofs, 
of the river and the distant hills of 
Ayrshire ; and that “from the back- 
windows there was a glorious view 
of the familiar steeps of Campsie 
Fell.” Here he lived and laboured 
for the rest of his life, twenty-two 
years of great and unceasing work, 
during which time he became one 
of the chief personages in the Scotch 
Church, known everywhere and 
universally appreciated, though hay- 
ing, as all men have, his seasons of 
discouragement. A life more active, 
or more full of good works, could 
not be. Every Sunday he preached 
to crowds that filled very seat and 
passage in his large church—one of 
- those ugly roomy places which the 
Scotch parochial mind has not yet 
learned to object to, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of an esthetical 
critic here and there. Every morn- 
ing of his life he was occupied 
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for hours with that trival superficial 
business of a large parish, which it 
seems impossible to get rid of, or 
transfer to less occupied hands, in 
a church system which does not 
permit the introduction of curates. 
One cannot but feel that a floating 
train of these harmless beings might 
have been of real use in such cir- 
cumstances, not to speak of the ad- 
mirable training of such a life ; and 
surely it would be good for the 
“ young laud,” who is their Scotch 
representative, to serve his appren- 
ticeship in this way. 

Macleod, however, did not content 
himself with the mere routine of 
parish work; and one of the most 
interesting of his labours was the 
series of evening services for the 
poor, which he had already es- 
sayed in his former parishes. 
The reluctance of the very poor to 
show themselves in their work- 
aday garments among the well- 
dressed and comfortable congrega- 
tions of the Barony may easily be 
understood, bat seldom is it ac- 
knowledged as a reasonable delicacy 
of feeling, and still more seldom 
made provision for. Most good- 
natured people must have been 
deluded into bestowing clothes for 
this laudable purpose, at one period 
or another—though probably not 
to those who were most likely 
to make the proper use of them ; 
but we do not remember any pub- 
lic attempt to meet the diffi- 
culty before these services. “ It 
may be safely asserted,” says his 
biographer, “that this work gave 
him more interest than any other 
he ever undertook; and that he 
never addressed any audience with 
greater effect than that which he 
gathered from the streets and lanes 
of the city. The pews were filled 
with men in their fustian jackets, 
and with poor women bareheaded 
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or with an old shawl drawn over 
the head, and dressed most of them 
in short-gown and petticoat.” This 
strange congregation was admitted 
only in the most exclusive manner, 
all good clothes, hats, and bonnets 
being turned inexorably away. For 
the wearers of such there were the 
ordinary services of the church, and 
the preacher did not give himself 
this extra and voluntary labor to 
furnish a sensational spectacle for 
strangers or sight-seers. A number 
of elders stood at the doors exam- 
ining the candidates for admission 
and passing them in right of shab- 
Liness. A certain primitive sim- 
plicity was in the service. The 
mouth of the speaker was opened 
according to the yearning of his 
heart over those who needed most 
instruction and help. He flowed 
forth in exposition and exhortation, 
Mr. Donald Macleod gives an ac- 
count of one of those scenes, which 
appeared in a newspaper of the day. 
On this occasion the Doctor com- 
mented on the psalm the congrega- 
tion were to sing, till the blind 
precentor “got very uneasy, and 
had several times struck his pitch- 
fork and was ready to start; but 
the Doctor being so full, and having 
stil] this, that, and the other thing 
to say, he could not commence. At 
last the Doctor, looking down upon 
him, said, ‘ You'll rise now, Peter, 
and begin.” Then the inexhaust- 
ible preacher explained the lesson, 
which was the first chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


“In referring to the mbther and 
grandmother of Timothy, he made a 
grand stand for character, which made 
the poor man next to me strike the 
floor several times with his feet, by way 
of testifying his approbation. . ° 
He said the most valuable thing Prince 
Albert left was character. He knew 
perfectly well that many very poor 


people thought that it was impos- 
sible for them to have a c¢ r. 
It was not true: he would not hear of 


it. There was nota manora woman - 


before him, however poor they might 
be, but had it in their power, by the 
grace of God, to leave behind them the 
grandest thing on earth—character ; 
and their children may rise up after 
them and thank God that their mother 
was a pious’woman, or their father a 
pious man. . . The discourse was very 

lain, explicit, pointed, and amply 
illustrated as by one who knew all the 
‘ outs and ins,’ difficulties and trials, of 
the people before him ; and they lis. 
tened with breathless attention and 
approval, to drink in all he said, as, 
indeed, good words for them. Some of 
the children in arms sometimes broke 
the silence by their prattle or their 
screams ; but the Doctor, though. un- 
commonly sensitive, never appeared. 
the least put about.” 


Of this curious assembly Mac- 
leod himself speaks with the most 
exuberant satisfaction. “I never 
experienced more joy than in this 
service,” he says; “ it isgrand. Ido 
not envy Wellington at Waterloo.” 
This private exclamation of his 
triumph, taken from his journal, 
shows entirely the aspect in which 
he viewed his noble trade—for 
what was Wellington at Waterloo 
but a man to whom, in the greatest 
effort of his personal work, success 
had been given? It identifies at 
once the kind of labour which 
Macleod felt to be most character- 
istic of, and honourable to, his pro- 
fession; which was not theological 
speculation or discussion, not even 
the popular oratory which is no- 
where so effective as in the pul- 
pit; but that face to face encounter 
with all those who were mast 
astray, most poor, most helpless 
and out of hope, to bring them 
back to their great Father’s home. 
There are said to be men in our own 
day who justify a certain devotion 
to the higher classes which is apt 
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to call forth ill-natured comment 
by the bold assertion, that, the 
higher classes being the most influen- 
tial in the country, there is a cer- 
tain point of duty and nobleness in 
doing all that can be done specially 
to influence them. But this was not 
the opinion of Norman Macleod. 
It was not when he was preaching 
to the Queen at Crathie—surely the 
most influential person in her do- 
minions—that he felt like Welling- 
ton; but when spending all his 
strength—his heart and his eyes both 
full, never satisfied that he has said 
enough — explaining, encouraging, 
chiding, entreating, the thriftless and 
hopeless poor. “ Hundreds were re- 
claimed from careless habits,” we are 
told. At one time he had the satis- 
faction of administering Holy Com- 
munion to seventy-six of these wan- 
derers, and about this he says that 
he “ never experienced such unmix- 
ed joy.” There may be flaws in the 
chain of apostolical succession, but 
the Church in which Chalmers work- 
ed out his noble romance of Christian 
legislation, and took the poor out of 
the hands of the State, and bore 
their burdens triumphantby for years ; 
and in which Macleod gathered these 
unwashed multitudes about him, and 
did not envy Wellington—both hap- 
pening within the limits of a single 
generation,—has its proofs of divine 
lineage more, near its hand than in 
any dusty roll of bishops, however 
authentic and stoutly orthodox. 

It is upon such points as these 
that the reader’s mind will dwell 
with most satisfaction Macleod’s 
opinions are honest and conscien- 
tiously worked out, and his views 
of divine truth noble and serious— 
but not for these does he stand out 
first among his fellows ; neither will 
his literary efforts secure him lasting 
fame,we think,though there are many 
pieces of cloquent description, and 
fine and generous sentiment, in his 
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published. works. But those touching 
assemblies of the poor, upon whose 
mean and soiled garments no well- 
dressed spectator was permitted to 
pry, no enthusiastic coterie allowed 
to run over as “ deeply interesting,” 
are the “works” which “follow 
him,” in the earthly as no doubt in 
the heavenly record. ‘There gues 
Norman Macleod,” we are told a 
poor bystander said, as his funeral 
passed, “and if it was nothing but 
what he did for me, he would shine 
as the stars for ever and ever.” Fit 
elegy for the most brotherly of men ! 
What he did for those despised 
members of one of the poorest yet 
richest towns in our island, he did 
forthe reigning family in it, and for 
every wounded soul across whose 
path he chanced to come in this 
hard-labouring and troubled life. 
Sympathy, tender as his big heart, 
came to his lips and to his eyes 
when those suffering ones came 
within sight of him. Was it desti- 
tution and contempt—the burden of 
the poor; was it the deeper loneli- 
ness of the great—the solitude of an 
unshared throne; was it the com- 
mon grief that presses all life and 
love of life out of our hearts; this 
man understood, and for the moment, 
in his supreme brotherliness, shared 
it, whatever the trouble was. Finer 
than all achievements, this was the 
inspiration of his life and all his 
actions. He did not envy Welling- 
ton at Waterloo when he got that 
greater triumph, and felt that he 
had persuaded his degraded. fellow- 
creatures that they, too, were men 
and children of God. And, indeed, 
could any victory, battle won, or 
glory achieved, be so great as this? 
We cannot but feel it a curious 
thing that a man so imbued with 


the thinkings of his generation as 


Macleod was, and so sensible of all 
the difficulties that afflict an age 
perhaps too speculative for simple 
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unity of faith, should have thrown 
himself as he did into, of all things 
in the world, the Indian mission of 
his Church, to which he may be 
almost said to have sacrificed bis 
life; for he never seems to have 
quite recovered the effects of his 
journey to India, undertaken in the 
interests of this enterprise. We 
dare not enter into a subject so full 
of difficulty ; but the enthusiasm for 
missionary enterprise, of so modern 
a mind, if we may use the term— 
of such a clear-sighted spectator, 
a mango little likely to ignore the 
pettiness of actual missionary work, 
and the vastness of the great ancient 
systems assailed, and the tremen- 
dous gulf of mutual incomprehen- 
sion between the Protestant evan- 
gelist of the extreme West and the 
Hindoo, rigid in bonds of imme- 
morial tradition—is to ourselves 
a very odd and perplexing sight. 
Dr. Macleod, however, was as 
eager about this ‘“ Scheme” of his 
Church as if he had believed in 
the hopeless damnation of every 
heathen, and in the assured efficacy 
of all the Scotch or English ser- 
mons to be addressed to them—a 
simple faith, which he seems to have 
brought back with him undiminish- 
ed from his breathless and fatiguing 
journey. We cannot but feel that it 
requires a very robust conviction in- 
deed to take this simple view of the 
question in face of all its perplexities ; 
but, so far as we can perceive, these 
perplexities never disquieted his 
mind at all, nor does he anywhere 
pause to contemplate them. Not- 
withstandiig his preference of par- 
ish to public work, we find him 
travelling over Scotland on behalf 
of Female Education in India; 
then occupying with zeal the post 
of “convener” to the Indian Mis- 
sion—a sort of chairman of com- 
mittee, and something more; then 
hazarding his life by a journey, 


dangerous at his age and with his al- 
ready impaired strength, from which ~ 
he had to return abruptly, leaving 
a good deal undone that he had 
intended to do. This zeal is very 
remarkable, and, we are obliged to 
say, rather incomprehensible to our- 
selves; and, for our own part, we 
grudge such a life as that of Norman 
Macleod,—a man of whom his coun- 
try had so much need, whose place 
and work and power of effectual 
service were so undeniable,—for the 
sake of the dubious good to be done 
by a few imperfectly-trained mis- 
sionaries, going forth with their zeal 
only—a dangerous guide—to turn 
the education which fitted them for 
the charge of a Scotch parish into 
that equipment which is wanted to 
storm the strongholds of Brahma 
and Mahommed. The Christian 
Church, among all the problems 
that surround her on every side, 
has none more difficult than this. 
To leave the heathen alone, we sup- 
pose, cannot be her duty ; and there 
is truth in the idea that where there 
is real religious life there must be 
missions: but——-_ Your genuine 
missionary, like Francis Xavier, like 
Henry Martyn, like many others, 
no doubt, who could be named, are 
comprehensible ; but your comfort- 
able modern missionary, with a 
society behind him and reports to 
render of converts and progress, in 
return for-his income and home and 
all the comforts that surround him 
—this stumbles and staggers the 
mind in spite of itself. And then 
these good men,’ whose weekly 
addresses have not too much effect 
upon ourselves at home, though we 
have been trained to hear them, as 
they have been trained to speak to 
us, how are they to touch the proud 
Mahommedan, the subtle Hindoo ? 
how are their separations and dif- 
ferences of name and faith to be 
accounted for to such keetl ob- 
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servers !—the Church of England, 
the Church of Rome, the Scotch 
Church, and half-a-hundred more, 
all Christians, yet nowise in agree- 
ment. A more difficult question 
in every branch of it does not exist. 
Then as to the results? and the 
doubly-curious solemn question, if 
missionary enterprise is in reality 
all-important, why there. should 
have been no greater direction to- 
wards it by the hand of Providence ; 
and why that great populous world 
should have been left to such feeble 
agency? These questions are too 
high for us; and in the face of 
them, few things can be more strange 
than that an intelligence so broad 
as to have entered into all the 
questions of the modern mind—all 
those contradictions forced upon us 
by that diffusion of fact and failure 
of absolute faith which is the pe- 
culiarity of our age—should not- 
withstanding have thrown its whole 
energies into the Indian Mission, and 
sacrificed life itself to the necessities 
of that work. So it was; there is 
no more striking proof of Macleod’s 
faithful straightforwardness and 
simple adherence to all the canons 
of hereditary faith. 

There was, however, a passing 
cloud upon this good man’s life 
which most Scotch readers will re- 
collect, and which, though infinitely 
painful to himself at the time, has 
an almost whimsical incongruity 
and detachedness as a separate inci- 
dent, which may tempt the stranger 
toasmile. In the year 1865, the 
Presbytery of Glasgow thought fit 
to make a strenuous protestation 
against the running of Sunday 
trains. Dr. Macleod was no Sab- 
batarian, in the old world sense of 
the word, and he unfolded his 
views on this point with great dis- 
tinctness, in a speech delivered be- 
fore the. Presbytery, in which, if our 
memory serves us right, he made 
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use of the strong expression that the 
Decalogue was abolished by the new 
Christian dispensation: meaning, 
of course, as any sane person must 
have seen, and as was fully demon- 
strated in the rest of his address, 
that the spirit of Christian life in 
the Gospel, and its fundamental 
principle, the love of God, imprints 
the sacred laws more deeply than 
the mere letter of any formal code, 
which is superseded and surpassed 
on every side by the divine spirit. 
But the old wives of Glasgow, and 
the fools, and the bigots who did 
not choose to understand him, and 
the stupid who perhaps could not 
answer to so great a strain upon 
their non-intelligence, rose up in a 
hubbub of commotion and made- 
believe to take him at his word. 
We remember various absurd stories 
that floated about at the time— 
local wit, of course, seizing upon so 
delightful and tempting an oppor- 
tunity ; of spoons locked up, and 
extra precautions taken, because the 
Doctor had abolished the Ten Com- 
*mandments,—at all of which, at a 
safe distance, one laughed, under- 
standing the joke. It is only now 
that we learn how little a joke it 
wus to the chief person concerned. 
“If the speaker had renounced 
Christianity itself, he could scarcely 
have produced a greater sensation,” 
says Mr. Donald Macleod. “ He 
became not only an object of sus- 
picion and dislike to the unthink- 
ing and fanatical, but he was 
mourned over by many good men 
as one whohad become an enemy 
to the truth. His table was loaded 
with letters remonstrating with 
him, abusing him, denouncing, 
cursing him. Ministers of the 
Gospel passed him without re- 
cognition ; one of them, more zeal- 
ous than the rest, hissed him in 
the street.” This sort of thing, we 
presume, is never so amusing or 
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ludicrous to the object of it or to 
his friends, as it is at a distance ; 
and the devout believer whose bold 
speech had brought so sudden a 
tempest on his head seems to have 
stood aghast for a moment, and for 
some time to have suffered deeply 
under the unjust and senseless out- 
cry. For a time, indeed, there were 
even doubts that his very existence 
as a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land was in danger. “If the As- 
sembly passes without my being 
libelled ”—(7.e., brought to trial as 
a heretic) he says in one of his 
letters; and in another, “I think 
the Assembly won’t depose.” The 
Assembly fortunately had the good 
sense to say nothing whatever about 
it, sufficient time having elapsed 
to convince the public mind of 
the folly it had been guilty of. A 
more singular episode in the life 
of aman so fully appreciated and 
entirely well known, can scarcely 
be imagined. 

Dr. Macleod never seems to have 
recovered 
health after his’ Indian expedition ; 
and his last great public effort was 
@ speech upon this subject, made in 
the Assembly of 1872, one part of 
which was an indignant and elo- 
quent protest against sending mis- 
sionaries to India bound in straitest 
swaddling bands of doctrine; and 
forcing even Hindoo converts to 
“sign the Westminster Confession 
of the Church of Scotland, or the 
Deed of Demission and Protest of 
the Free Church. Is not this 
mopstrous #”’ he asks. There is one 
passage in this speech so charac- 
teristic} that it may be quoted as 
the last public words of this most 
brotherly and right-minded man :— 


“Would it not be possible for the 
evangelical Churches to drop their 
peculiarities, and in the unselfishness 
of the common faith construct a 
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anything like vigorous. 
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Primer, or make the Apostles’ Creed 
their symbol, and say, ‘ This is not all 
you are going to learn; but if ye re- 
ceive this truth, and be strong in the 
faith, we will receive you so walking, 
but not to doubtful disputations ; and 
if inanything ye be otherwise minded, 
God will reveal even this unto you’? 
. . . You must take care lest by 
insisting on the minutie of doctrine 
or government you are not raising 2 
barrier to the advance of Christianity. 
You must take heed lest things infini- 
tesimally small, as compared with the 
great world, may not be kept so near 
the eye as to conceal the whole world 
from you. A man may so wrap a 
miserable partisan newspaper round 
his head as to shut out the sun, moon, 
and stars. . lam not speaking 
for myself alone, for I know how those 
difficulties press on many a missionary, 
and remember how more than one 
has taken my hand and said, We dare 
not speak out on these things lest our 
names be blasted, ourselves represented 
as unsafe, and all home-confidence 
be removed from us. But why should 
they be afraid of such reproach? why 
should I be afraid of it? Am I too to 
be silent lest I should be whispered 
about, or fsuspected, or called danger- 
ous, broad, latitudinarian, atheistic? So 
long as I have a good conscience to- 
wards God, and have His sun to shine 
on me, and can hear the birds singing, 
I can walk across the earth with a 
joyful and free heart. Let them call 
me ‘broad.’ I desire to be broad as 
the charity of Almighty God, who 
maketh His sun to shine upon the evil 
and upon the good.” 


In this same speech, which is said 
to have produced a very great im- 
pression, he announced his relin- 
quishment of public work in con- 
sequence ,of his failing health, and 
bade a farewell to the Church in 
the pathetic words of the Psalmist : 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning.” 
This farewell was not supposed by 
any one to be final. He was to 
withdraw from work to temporary 
rest, to fit himself for other labours 
to come. 
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But within a few days his man- 
ful and Christian career was ended. 
On the 3d of June he was sixty, and 
his family were all gathered round 
him to celebrate the anniversary,— 
his admirable and much-beloved 
mother—strange fortune for a man 
of that age !—joining his children 
round his table. He wrote his jour- 
nal, he wrote lettérs to various dear 
friends. He assembled his children 
about him, nine of them, an un- 
broken circle, and no doubt there 
were murmurs, if too timid for bold 
utterance, of happy days to come. 
A day or two after he went out and 
caught a chill, but did his best to 
keep his attendant merry on the last 
sleepless, restless nights, beguiling 
the monotony of the long hours by 
quips and jests and wreathed smiles, 
smiles of a mirth more touching 
than tears. Then quite suddenly 
on the peaceful Sunday, everything 


still around him, his girls gone to 
church, his wife sitting by him, the 
church bell just ending, he laid back 
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his head — and entered a better 
church than theirs. 

Thus died Norman Macleod, the 
harness scarcely laid off, his frame 
still vibrating with the last ex- 
ertion. He had himself wished for a 
sudden end, as so many have wished. 
Needless to say that the whole 
town of Glasgow turned out to its 
roadsides, awed and tearful, to see 
him carried to his grave, “ three 
thousand persons” of all clases 
following in the procession; or 
that letters of sorrow and sympathy 
came from far and near, from the 
highest and the most lowly. He 
lies under the shadow cf the green 
hills of Campsie, within sound of 
the falling water, in the valley he 
loved ; and though he had fightings 
manifold in his life, and much con- 
tradiction of sinners to vex his 
noble soul, there is no one now to 
say an unkind word or give other 
than the honour which is his due 
to the buried friend, who was the 
brother of al] Christian men. 








